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ABSTRACT 


Internal Conflict. The series contains descriptive and analytical accounts covering a total of 
57 cases of insurgency and counterijsurgency occurring in the 20th century, The three vol- 
mes arc inuvidually entided The Experience in Asia, The Experience in Europe and the 
Middle East, and The Experience in Africa and Latin America. 


The purpose vs oe project was to enfarge the pody of knowledge about insurgency end 
especially counterinsurgency by empirical study of actual historical cases, From a sample of 
about 150 cases, 57 were selected according to criteria governing time, definition, occurrence 
of military operations, analogy, and feasibility. Persons of academic and professional back- 
ground were then selected to study individual cases according to a standardized methodology 
(described in the Technical Appendix), 


The individual studies were written in a format covering background, insurgency, 
counterinsurgency, and outcome and conclusions, followed by notes and bibliographic material. 
The studies havc: Veen grouped geographically in three volumes to form casebooks on the sub- 
ject of internal conflict. In addition, the cases now published plus some further materials col- 
lected during their preparation form a data bank for the further analysis of insurgency and 
counterinsurgency. . 


Research and writing were 
completed in Nevember 1965. 


ii 


FOREWORD 


In the period since World ‘Nar WH, U. 5. policy makers and private citizens alike have be- 
come increasingly aware of the serious threat to world peace that has been posed by insurgency. 
This is a complex threat that is imperfectly comprehended, CRESS is making a continuing effort 
to address itself to this subject in» number of ways; and the study that follows represents one 
approach to gaining an understanding of the threat, 

The present volume is one of three representing 57 separate case studies of internal con- 
flict situations occurring in the ?%tbh century. Of the total cases studied, 17 experiences p' e- 
dated World War II, 11 occurred during World War II, and 29 took place between 1045 and 1965. 
The locale for 19 of the cases was Asia; for 12, Europe; for 6, the Middle East; for 11, Africa; 
and fur 9, Latin America, The governmental force involved in containing or combating the in- 
surgency also varied: In 16 cases an indigenous government composed of local people fought the 
insurgents; in 21 cases, it was a foreign authority operating in a colonial role; and in 20 cases, 
it was a foreign authority operating in an occupying or intervening role, 

The large number and variety of cases of internal conflict were each analyzed according to 
a common methodology. The methodology was framed so as to emphasize the important rela- 
tionships between military, political, econamic, and sociological factors, Thus, these cases are 
not merely studies of military strategies or tactics in and of themselves, but of strategies and 
tactics assumed and implemented within the living and untidy complexity of their situational en- 
vironments. 

The importunce of these data, from a research point of view, ia considerable and obvicus. 
The findings in these casebooks and additional information will now enable us to perform com- 
parative analyses. We thus haope to identify, refine. and present for further research attention 
some principles that will make possible improved ways of dealing with internal conflict. 

tt is our belief that the cases will introduce the reade- to the wide variety of guises that 
internal conflict assumes, the hroad range of responses that it provokes, and its extensive and 


pervasive ramifications. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The publication of this three-volume series, Challenge and Response in Internal Conflict, 
marks the conclusion ot work on the first phase of a study exploring the response of governments 
to the challenge of insurgent violence. Volume I contains studies of 19 cases reNecting The Fs- 
perience in Asia; Volume If comprises 18 cases concerning The Experience in Europe and the 
Middle East; and Volume IH, with 20 cases, describes The Experience in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, Although the 57 cases occurred over a wide range of geographic areas and under a varicty 
of social, economic, and political systems, in every instance the threat to the existence of the 
government in power Was such that military forees were involved in maintaining or restoring 


order within the area. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF STUDY 


The purpose of this study, performed under U,S, army aegis, was, in the broadest sense, 
to learn and profit from the past. Although the army in the early 1960's was directly or in- 
directly engaged in checking insurgency in various countries, notably in South Viet-Nam, there 
was no institutional memory bank upon which it could call to review cither its own experience 
or that of other armies. The experience of experts was availapic, but even here there were 
difficulties. Not only did time tend to blur memories, but even when precise data were aviulable, 
they could not always be correethy extrapolated to itanother case, When this study was begun 
in carly 1963, comparative analysis of counterinsurgency was impossible on a broad scale: There 
were neither a sufficient number of studies nor a sufficient degree of analagy between those that 
had been done. Kirthermore, carlier work had focused mainly on underground and insurgent 
operations* rather than on the counteractivilies of government. Three specitie purposes thus 
emerg@d: to focus on governmental response or counterinsurgency, to enlarge the number of 
cases under study, and to provide for comparability of data so as to broaden the base tor future 


analysis. 


* See, for example, such studies as Cuse Study in Gucrrilla War--Greece During World War 
I (published in 1961), Casebook on Insurgency and Revolupouiry Warfare: 23 Summary Accounts 


1962), Case Studies in Insurgency ind Revoluhonary Warfare: Algeria 1854-1962 (ive, Case 
Studies im Insurgency 


ind Revolutionary Warfare: Cuba_1953-1959 (1963), Ca 


¢ Studics in Insua 


gency and Revolutionary Warfare: Vietnam 1941-1954 (1964), Case Studics in Insurgency and 
Revolutionary Warfare: Guatemala 1944 1954 (1964), and Undergrounds in Insurgent, Revelu- 
tionary, and Resistance Warfare (1963). AU these studies were published hy the Special Opera- 
tions Research Office, predecessor of the present Center. 
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The project was plaaned as a three-phase study. The aim of the first phase of the work, 
which culminates in publication of the three volumes in the present series, was to identify 
counterinsurgency campaigns, to select from the total body of known cases those most useful for 
study, to analyze individually cach selected case according to a standardized methodology, and 
to prepare cage studies. In the second phase of the work, the data will be utilized to analyze on 
a comparative basis the strategic factors that operated in insurgency-counterinsurgency sit- 
uations and to identify those tactical facters that were critical to the outcome of cach case. The 
third phase of the work will be to study and analyze those specific tactical factors identified as 
critical—such possible tactics as resettlement, border control, jungle fighting, or treatment of 
captured and surrendered guerrillas. 

The 57 case studies that constitute the first phase of this work are intended to present the 
reader with a broad overview of the major strategic and tactical factors bearing on each specific 
situation and to indicate some of the complexity of interplay between, for example, economic and 
sociclugical, poliacal and military fact-rs. There has been no attempt to probe intensively and 
in depth any specific component of a given campaign, Rather, the purpose has been to provide a 
point of first contact in the study of internal conflict situations, 

The casebooks as presented bring together in ordered and coherent form a mass of formerly 
uncoordinated and fragmented data, From the research viewpoint. the series provides a data i 
base for further study and analysis. From the military viewpoint, the studies should prove use- 
ful in instruction and orientation, as background for policy papers and contingency plans, and as 
a basis for the development of doctrine. From a still larger and less specifically utilitarian 
viewpoint, these volumes may also help in the continuing work of comprehending and assessing 
the role of the military in the critical area of governmental response to the challenge of internal 


conflict. 


A MEANING OF “COUNTERINSURGENCY” 


The imtial research problem was to define the elements involved in the governmental re- 
sponse, or counterinsurgency, in terms thai would have validity from both operational and re- 
search viewpoints. The problem was parwy semantic in nature, Webster defined neither "gov- 
ernmental response" nor "counterinsurgency,'' but the meaning of the latter could presumably be 
derived by juxtaposing “counter,” meaning "against," and ‘insurgency,'’ meaning in international 
law ‘'a revolt against a government not reaching the proportions of an organized revolution, and 


not recognized as belligerency."' This definition left much to be desired insofar as the research 


project was concerned. 


The word “counterinsurgency" was, indecd, fairly new in U.S. military usage, having been 
coined sosic time offer 1958* to give coherence and meaning to actions in which U.S. military 
forces were becoming increasingly involved. In the February 1962 edition of military definitions 
published by The Joint Chiefs of Staff, counterinsurgency Was defined as “the entire scope of 
actions (military, police, political, economic, psyveholagical, cte,) taken by or in conjunction 
with the existing government of a nation to counteract, contain, or deleat an insurgency. "'t This 
definition was in effect when work on this project started. 

This broad definition stil] left some questions unresolved, For example, what constituted 
an "insurgency"? What was a counterinsurgent government? On what particular actions with- 
in the "entire scope of actions" should the study be focused? To clarify these difficulties, it 
may be we)l to explain some of the research interpretations that were placed upan the official 


definition. 


What Constituted “Insurgency '? 

Concerning the matter of insurgency, it Was difficult to define the criteria that distinguished 
it. In the view of some students, insurgents had to possess an organization, use illegal methods, 
and advocate a political program; lacking such characteristics, practitioners of violence re- 
mained simply badmen, terrorists, or bandits. But since the first two criteria, organization and 
use of illegal methods, were not limited to insurgents and indeed were common among bandits 
and terrorists, they did not distinguish insurgency, In the case of the third criterion, possession 
014 political program, the study planners believed that this was irrelevant from the point of view 
of the counter insurgent government. 

Did it really matter to a government whether it would he overthrown bv violent persons 
with a political program or by vioient persons without a political program ? In the latter event, 
would not the result be political anarchy, or, in the functional sense, another type of politient! 
system? More usually, of course, any so-called nonpoiitical insurgents who approached victors 
suddenly discovered or found thrust upon them a political program, Inany event, from the point 
of view of the government, what counted was not the political change that would result after its 


downfall so much as the immediate threat to its existence, 


tary Terms for Joint Usage. 

+U.S. JCS, Dictionary of United States Military Terms jor Jomt Usage (JCS Pub 1; Wash- 
ington. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, February 1962), p. 58. Newer dorms currently replace the 
word “counterinsurgeney" in military usage—for example, “stability operations,” which in turn 
was replaced by "internal defense /development,"" Once work on this study started, there was 
no attempt to keep up with the latest semantic developments since the ;tudy is concerned with 
probing the concepts and operations of the past rather than making policy tor the tuture. 


avi 


In this study, therefore, it was assumed that governmental reaction io internal violence, 
whether the latter was politically or nonpolitically motivated and prograramed, was counterin- 
surgent in nature. Thus the critical element in an insurgency was defined as the threat that it 
presented to the viability of the government--i.c., its credibility, its legitimacy, its ability to 


function. 


What Was a Counterinaurgent Government? 

Since, hy the JCS definition, counterinsurgency included all actions "taken by or in conjunc- 
tion with the existing government," a counterinsurgent government might be cither an indigenous 
regime or a foreign power in an occupying, colonial, or supporting role. Although questions of 
legality might color the definition of a counterinsurgent government, for the researcher the test 
had to be that of function, 

For example, the question of legality was important in those cases which occurred during 
World War 0, In these instances, the legally constituted prewar governments of the Nazi- 
invaded and -occupicd nations of Furope existed in exile, recognized by the Allied Powers, while 
puppet governments were formed within the occupied nations to carry on the administration of 
the country under the Axis occupation. But since the puppet governments actually performed 
the role of governing, they were regarded, for purposes of this study, as counterinsurgents when 
acting against resistance forces organized within their countries. Furthermore, the occupying 
powers within such countries, acting against resistance forces either alone or in conjunction with 
the puppet governments, also functioned as counterinsurgents. 

For the purposes of this research project both the legal problems inherent in the concurrent 
existence of governments-in-exile and the dubious legality of foreign aggression were thus dis- 


d regarded. The institutions and forces that functioned as the de facto government of a country 
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were held to qualify as counterinsurgent, both by definition and by rcle. 


What Was the Study Focus? 


A third consideration involved the matter of emphasis within a study whose subject by defi- 


nition embraced "the entire scope of actions (military, police, political, economic, psychological, 
etc.)....'' The occurrence of insurgency within a state indeed suggested a society in turmoil, 
in which a significant number of the people were in revolt, and in which every counterinsurgent 
action might operate to influence ana to be influenced by every part of the society, in a continuous 
circle of interaction, Measures taken on the economic level could affect political decisions which 
then influenced military actior- Conversely, military actions affected other spheres. Even the 
bearing and discipline of troops, let alone the orders of the troop commander, produced impor- 


tant changes in the climate of acceptance or non-acceptance of the governmental response. Life 


for the military counterinsurgent became a serics of interfaces between the many overlapping 
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phases of the total endeavor, fn which it was difficult to determine cause and effect or to sepa 
rate the purcly military from the purely political or purely cconomic, 

In research, as ain life, it was dificult, if not impossible, to divide the counterimnsurgenes 
effort inte entirely separate spheres. Despite this, it was the intent and endeavor of this project 
to emphasize the military aspect of counterinsurgency even while attempting to indicate its re- 
lationship to political, economic, and social causes and effects, ‘Thus, whatever the implice 
equality of emphasis in the JCS definition, the stress in this study was upen military aspects of 


“the entire scope of actions. 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE STUDY 


Any definition or concept of insurgeney and counterinsurgencs presupposes a corbin phil~ 
asophical point of view about the role of governinent and governmental opposition and about the 
role of internal violence ina state, Some of the assumptions implicit sud explicit within the 
terms of reference of this sttdy showed theretore be examined, Assumptions bearing on at least 
three important aspects of the subjeca need some clarification: the matter of morality, the 


matter of role reversal, and the matter of preventive countermsurgency, 


A Research View of the Morality of Insurgency and Counterinsurgency 

When this study began, there were persons tor whom the word “counterinsurgenes had Gund 
may still have) moral overtones, To some, counterinsurgency seemed a “good” thing, done us 
"good" governments, with the “good” objectives of alleviating prevances and implementing de- 
sirable change while obviating undue violence and the chanee of undesirable politreal results, 
They were able to hold this view, it should be nated, only by semiuntic juggling’ The same ac- 
tions, When taken by a “bad” government, became something other Chan counterinsurpeney. 

To others who considered the subject, counterinsurgency had an image ranging bream “un- 
wise’ to "bad," Implicitly, these persons appeared to aceept all insurgened as Tasieadiy “wood. * 

From the research vicwpoint, danger seemed to lurk in both views, The view that counter - 
insurgency is "good"'—and the concomitant refusal to call a funciton by its mame when it ist or- 
formed by a disliked institution or government—ecrtainky seemed to cireumseribe and distort 
one's perception of reality. On the other Land, the view that counterinsurgency is “Tard per se 
seemed to imply a roseate and umealistic view of insurgency and to deny to gover nent the 
pragmatic aad functional requisite ef sell-preservation. Further, te view counterinsurgency as 
either totally “good ar totally "bad" seemed tu preclude the possibility that “good” paverninents 
might use “bad measures, or that “bad governments might sometimes use “pood’ ones, To 
speculate along a seale of “good™ and "bad" appeared {ruitless. 

The position taken in this study was that countertnsurgency might be undertaken by either 


"good" ar “bad" povernmerts in an assorted mis of “good and "bad" wavs, and that-whatever 
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political er moral approval or opprobrium might accrue to the government in question—counter- 
insurgency, as a funetion of government, remained a prop-r subject for inquiry and study. The 
terms "insurgency" and "counterinsurgency' were therefore accepted in their vperational and 
nonmoriulistic sense- as descriptive words used to name a type of violent opposition to govern- 
ment and a generic function of government, with no implications of morality or iminorality. In 
this view, counterinsurgent goveraments might be either good or bad, they might be of any politi- 


cal persuasion, and the insurgents they combat might or mignt not have juc- cause for rebellion, 


Role Reversal: Semantics vs. Function 

It would not be necessary to mention the matter of role reversal but for the fact that the 
public image of a successful rebel has so often become stereotyped that, even after an insurgent 
has assumed the reins of government, he is stili viewed as aa insurgent. The semantic problem 
invelved in the failure to recognize the reversal of role from insurgent to counterinsurgent is 
complicated by Communist practice and doctrine, which have been loathe to give up the "popula~ 
uion snatching" appeals of the insurgent line even after governmental power has been attained, * 

Thus, for example, one could find references to Fidel Castro asa "revolutionary" long alter 
his ascension to power in Cuba. Indeed, Prime Minister Castro speaks of himself as a revolu- 
Uionist and of his governraent as revolutionary. Jot no one think, however, that any further in-_ 
surgency against the insurgents-turned-government will be tolerated; when Castro appeals to 
Cubans to follow his "revolution," this is ne call to insurgency, but exactly the opposite. None- 
theless, Castro's image was to many still that of an insurgent leader long after his function with- 
in Cuba became that of ccunterinsurgent, 

Not only do the insurgents-turned-government attempt to maintain the appeal of their "'in~ 
surgent" status, but their enemies, the legitimists, often maintain the same Tiction. Further- 
more, international recognition of the new government often lags behind the reality of its exist- 
ence. As a result, there is a tacit conspiracy of propaganda in which both the new government 
und its enemies attempt to maintain the idea that it is slili the aspiring i: surgent-revolutionist, 

Whatever the values of such a pusition, it :s, for the purposes of research, unreal and un- 
realistic. Inthe preseni study, the view has beentaken that function is the test of insurgent and of 
counterinsurgent: When the insurgent has taken over the powers of government and is the only 
government functioning within the area of the country, he is no longer rege rded as insurgent, 


but as counterinsurgent. 


* For a description of this, see Chapter Four, "The U.S.S,R. (1917+-1921)."' 
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“Preventive” Counterinsurgency Not Studied 

During the period of conceptualizing the study plan, note was taken of an early working defi- 
nition of counterinsurgency which had included all "'.. activities directed toward preventing or 
suppressing..." insurgency against "a duly established government. '# 

The crucial word was "preventing," and the definition thus raised the specter of including 
“preventive' counterinsurgency in the study, The concept had had wide acceptance among many 
persons involved in the field. Indeed, in certain circles it was practically dogma that the in- 
surgency most effectively controlled was that which was never allowed to occur. One could 
hardly argue the point. On the other hand, it left the problem of how to identify those cases so 
successfully managed that they never existed. 

iy its broadest sense, "preventive" counteringurgency might well be viewed as all those 
steps taken to ensure institution and maintenance of good and popular government, But if every 
tax cut, to use a possible example, might be viewed as a "preventive" counterinsurgent measure, 
the result wouid .> .4: almost infinite number of cases. Furthermore, how could it be established 
that an insurgency would inevitably have occurred if a given step, e.g., the tax cut, had not been 
taken? To identify cases of "preventive" ceunterinsurgency implied both judgmenial sofallibility 
and historical inevitability—to the first of which, the study planners could not lay claim; to the 
second of which, they did not subscribe. 

As a result, no attempt has been made within this study to try to outguess history. In every 
case that was studied, insurgency did occur and military preparations to deal with it were made 


and carried out. 


SELECTION OF CASES 


Given the JCS definition, the study interpretations, and vertain assumptions as an indispens- 
able starting point, work began on the selection of cases to be studied. The first and most ob- 
vious task was to list possible cases so ag to get an idea of the size of the work, But listing 
cases was not quite so simple as it appeared. By definition, of course, wars between sovercign 
states were automatically excluded. On the other hand, the JCS definition had not set. a minimum 


or maximum for the scope of internal conflict in insurgency or counterinsurgency, 


A Rough “Minimax” Scale ef Violence 
In creating a list of counterinsurgency cases, the study planners were forced to set a rough 
working seule for the minimum and maxirnum of governmental reaction that would be considered 


"counterinsurgency."’ Below the minimum, the governmental response was considered too weak 


*Incl., "Terminology Relating to Cold War Activities," w/ltr, Secy of the Genl Staft, subj. : 
Terminology Relative to Cold War Activities, 19 Feb 62 (CS 312.7 (19 Feb 62)), 
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or short-lived to be studied fruitfully; above the maximum, the governmental response took on 
the characteristics of conventional warfare. Only those cases were considered In which the 
government clearly recognized the theeat to its existence or in which the outbreak of armed con- 
flict clearly demonstrated the threat, with or without governmental recognition, In this connec - 
tion, the coup d'état was regarded as a case to be excluded from a study of counterinsurgency, 
since governmental response in this situation was usually minimal or even nonexistent, At the 
other extreme, counterinsurgency in which conventional warfare tactics predominated, as in the 
Spanish Civil War of the 1930's, seemed inappropriate for this study. Thus a kind of rough 


"minimax" scale was developed for deciding which cases to list. 


Only 20th Century Cases Considered 
For several reasons, the list was further confined to cases occurring in the 20th century, 
First, there already existed a number of studies on the 19th century experience. Moreover, 
the conditions underlying the earlier experiences were so remote from present-day terms of 
reference that it was felt little good could be derived from their study. The umber of cases 
occurring between 1900 and 1939 was undoubtedly sufficient to clarify any significant differences 
imposed by the technological revolution that has taken lave since the start of World War II, 
Within the guidelines sketched above, the research planners therefore set about listing cases 
that might be studied. This was accomplished through in-house brainstorming, consultation with 
area experts, and some library research, At the time, when counterinsurgency was still being 
talked about in terms of eight or so cases, it seemed mildly surprising, and then somewhat amaz- 


ing, that the list grew to 25, 50, then 100 and more cases, with the end nowhere in sight. 


Emphansis on Military Operations 

The targe number of cases in the original list indicated a strong need for a further selection 
process Four additional criteria were used to select from the unwieldy list those counterin- 
surgency cases that would yield the most useful results from a research standpoint, 

The first criterion was based upon the assumption that the U.S. army's greatest interest 
lay in those ingtances where another a tuy had been called upon to perform a major counterin- 
surgent role, Here the experience of t.:: past certainly had the greatest analogy and pertinence 
to future campaigns in which the U.S. army might have to function. The first cases chosen from 
the list were therefore those in which military operations had lasted one year or more, About 
87 per2ent of the cases finally selected fell within this category. 

A second selection criterion was to take those casera in which major powers were involved, 
specifically where troops of the United States or the Soviet Union had been used in external 
counterinsurgency situations, as in the U.S. role in Lebanon and the U.S.S,R. role in Hungary. 
A third criterion was to take cases of particular interest to the army or of special value for re- 


search purposes. The second and third criteria accounted for about 13 percent of the cases. 
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- Philippines (1899-1902), Philippines (1942-1945), T*hilippines (1946-1954), Poland (1939-1944), 


A final and overriding criterion was fo accept for study only those cases for which data 
were available in unclassified sources and for which qualified persons would agree to undertake 
the work, These requirements disqualified a number of otherwise acceptable cases. 

In essence, the JCS definition, its intcrpretation, aid certain assumpiions underlying a 
specific concept of counterinsurgency determined the cases to be included im the long lst of 
situations suitable for study. In turn, this list was narrowed by the imposition of additional 
criteria to determine those counterinsurgency cases that would yield the most uscful research 


results. in the final process, 57 cases were selected for study. # 


1 
Alphabetical List of the 57 Cases 
The cases included Algeria (1954-1962), angola (1961 to 1965), Arabia (1916-1918), Burma 
(1942-1945), Burma (1948-19606), Cameroon (1955-1962), China (1898-19U1), China (1927-1937), 
China (1937-1945), Colombia (1948-1958), Cuba (1906-1909), Cuba (1953-1959), Cyprus (1954- 
1958), Dominican Republic (1916-1924), East Germany (June 1953), Ethiopia 0 937-1941), France 
(1940-1944), Greece (1942-1944), Greece (1946-1549), Haiti (1918-1920), Haiti (1958 964), 
Hungary (October-November 1956), Indochina (1946-1954), Indonesia (1946-1949), Indonesia 
(1958-1961), Iraq (1961-1964), Ireland (1916-1921), Israel (1945-1948), Italy (1943-1945), Jammu 
and Kashmir (1947-1949), Kenya (1952-1960), Laos (1959-1962), Lebanon (1958), Madagascar 
(1947-1948), Malaya (1942-1945), Malaya (1948-1969), Mexico (1916-1917), Morocco (1921-1926), 
Nicaragua (1927-1933), Norway (1940-1945), Ouler Mongolia (1919-1921), Palestine (1433-1939), 


Portuguese Guinea (1959 to 1965), South Africa (1899-1902), South Africa (1961 to 1864), South 
Korea (1948-1954), South Viet-Nam (1956 to November 1963), South-West Africa (1904-1907), 

Tibet (1951-1960), U.S.S.R. (1917-1921), U.S.S.R. (1941-1944), Venezuela (1958-1963), and 

Yugoslavia (1941-1944), 


D. M. Condit 
Bert H. Cooper 


* For a description of the research methodology used in this study, sec the Technical 
Appendix, 
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Chapter One 
CHINA (1898-1901) 


bv Chester Tan 


At the turn of the century a fanatically xenopho- 
bic politico-religious insurgent group, popular- 
ly known as the Boxers, brought Imperial China 
to the brink of civil war and involved China's 
reactionary Manchu dynasty in armed conflict 
with the foreign powers, including the United 
States, in the Peking-Tientsin area. 


BACKGROUND 


The Chinese have been reputed to be an easily ruled people, and China has had long periods 
of peace in its history. Confucian principles of benevolence and righteousness helped soften the 
harsh rule of absolute monarchy; and the Confucian teaching of filial piety counseled against re- 
volt, for in failure a rebel disgraced his family and endangered the lives of his parents. Never- 
theless, rebellions have been fairly common in China's past, often occurring in times of famine 
and flood or as reactions to governmental misrule and corruption. In the middle of the 19th 
century, for example, the great Taiping Rebellion devastated the Empire's most fertile prov- 
inces for the 15 years from 1851 to 1866. In the Boxer uprising of 1898, however, there was a 
xenophobic element unknown in the peasant revolts of the past. 

During the latter part of the 19th century, antiforeign sentiment, a product of close involve- 
ment with foreigr. merchants, missionaries, and officials, had been steadily growing among the 


Chinese. After defeat by the British in the Opium War (1839-42), China had been forced to sign 


.a number of humiliating treaties which undermined its economy and compromised its national 


sovereignty. It was compelled to open more of its ports for foreign trade; to maintain low tar- 
iffs on foreign imports of manufactured goods; and to allow foreign merchants residing in China 
to remain under the jurisdiction of European consular officials, a system known as extraterri- 
toriality. 

In the period from 1858 to 1860, the British and French forced China to make additional 
concessions, including the right of foreign diplomats to reside permanently at the Imperial cap- 
{tal city of Peking—a demand that may not have seemed unusval to Europeans but which appeared 
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unnatural and outlandish to the Chinese. During the last half of the 19th century, China's tra- : 
ditiona] vassal states and colonial dependencies of Indochina, Korea, and Formosa were lost one 4 
after another. And after China's crushing defeat in the Sino-Japanese War (1894-95), a new : 
wave of foreign aggression set in. Leased territories, spheres of interest, and concessions to 
build railroads were forced upon China in rapid succession by Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Germany, and other foreign powers. In 1898, there was serious talk of China's partition by 


these powers. 


Some Effects of Foreign Inroads 

The people in North China, where the Boxer movement originated, had firsthand experience 
with the harsh methods of the foreigners. The authorities in the German-leased territory of 
Kiaochow, in Shantung Province, marched troops into Chinese areas at the slightest provocation, 
often burning villages to the ground.!| Numerous conflicts, particularly in lawsuits, between 
Christian and non-Christian Chinese were often traceable to interference by European mission- 
aries. Also, Christian practices were frequently not compatible with Chinese customs. For 
example, Chinese Christians were forbidden to participate in any village ceremonies or com- 
munity festivals where there was a suggestion of honoring ‘false gods." Their refusal to con- 
form to the customs of the country was keenly resented by their fellow villagers, particularly in i 
Shantung and Chihli,* where the countryfolk were proud of their Confucian heritage. 

The influx of foreign capita] had serious effects on the economic life of the nation, China's 
traditional craftsmen and weavers, for example, could not hope to compete with foreign manu- 
factures. The building of railroads in the metropolitan area of Peking resulted in unemployment 
for thousands of people who made their living in connection with the junks that sailed along the 
Grand Canal. Besides, a popular belief existed that the railroads, in traversing graves in the 
countryside, outraged the spirits of the ancestors and thereby spoiled the fortunes of the fam- 
ily, 2 


Some Internal Problems 

Other conditions further upset social stability in conservative northern China during 1898- 
99. In Shantung and Chihli, flood and famine were severe, and the situation was rendered the 
more unbearable by the corruption and inefficiency with which local authorities handled relief, ? 
In the reoulfant unrest, any local incident could easily have led to large-scale disturbances, 

The Government of China was at this time an absolute monarchy, ruled by the decadent 
Manchu dynasty, over 250 years old. Actual power was in the hands of a conservative clique of 
Manchy princes and courticrs led by the Etipress Dowager Tz'u Hsi. "Old Buddha," as the 
Chinese called the crafty dowager, had little awareness of the real problems facing China; but 


she had an uncanny ability ut intrigue and maintained her personal power over the Imperial 


*Chihli is now called Hopei Province. 
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Court for more than 40 years (1862-1908), In the summer of 1898, she demonstrated her prow- 
ess when her nephew, the Emperor Kuang Hsii, proclaimed a number of long overdue adminis- 
trative reforms. His efforts were cui short when conservative officials objected, and the Em- 
press seized the occasion to engincer a coup d'état, Kuang Haii's advisers were exiled or put to 


death, and the Emperor himself was made a lifelong prisoner of the Empress. 


INSURGENCY 
In May 1898, the I-ho Ch'uan (Fists of Righteous Harmony), or Boxers, first appeared in 
districts along the border between Chihli and Shantung provinces. There they distributed leaf- ‘ 
leta demanding the extermination of Chinese Christians, whom they called secondary devils; 
later they called for the expulsion of all foreigners, the primary devils. Although their main 
target was the foreign ciement in China, the Boxers in their early struggles with the local troops i 
also opposed the Government cf China. i 
Early official reports about the Boxer societies stated that they were simply volunteer social 
organizations practicing boxing and gymnastics in the traditional Chinese fashion. There is evi- 
dence, however, that even at an early stage the Boxers were closely associated with the so- 
called heretical sects and secret societies, both of which had existed in China for centuries, The 
Chinese name of the Boxer movement was identical with that of a sect which had operated in 
Chihli sometime after 1810, and a number of captured Boxers admitted their semireligious con- 
nections. 
The Boxers also had certain similarities to the secret societies. When China was con- 
quered by the Manchus in the 17th cenmry, many of the supporters of the previous Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) had joined secret societies The original aim of restoring the Ming dynasty was 
forgotten, but the secret societies remained. Although vigorously suppressed by the Manchu 
government, these societies had mauaged to survive underground and had infiltrated deep into 
various social levels. The Chinese had join.d with various motives. A government report 


Stated Chat “the stupid... consider it a means of protecting their lives and families, but the dis- 


“wrest .., seize the ypportunity to indulge in violence. 4 At any rate, whenever serious riots 


occurred, the secret societies had often played a part. The rules of the Boxer movement were 
typical of those of the secret. societies and sects—for instance, in emphasis on obedience to or- 
ders, violation of which could incur death or even extermination of whole families. 

In October 1898, a number of Boxers gathered around Weihsien and Kuanhsien, where they 
attacked Chinese Christians and pillaged and set fire to their houses. Vigilante operations and 
Iynch mob tactics were continued by the Boxers throughout 1898 and 1809 in the rural arcas of 
Shantung and Chihli, where governmental! authority was weak or nonexistent. Their victims 


were chiefly Chinese converts to Christianity. At times, the Boxer insurgents assembled as 


many as 1,600 men, but they usually dispersed at the approach of government troops, Operating 


er 


along the Shantung-Chihli border, the Boxers enjoyed an obvious advantage of maneuverability. 
When hard pressed in Chihh, they slipped into Shantung; and when pursued by the local troops 


of that province, they conveniently moved back into Chihli. 


Extent and Appeal of the Boxer Movement 

The xenophobiy ideology of the Boxers had its greatest appeal arnong the conse vative 
peoples of North China, who vehemently resented the mounting toreign dominance in their area. 
A significant force in only 2 of China's 18 provinces, the Boxer movement, with its ant(-Chris- 
tian and antiforeign slogans, greatly appealed to the ignorant peasants of Shantung and Chihli. * 
The Boxers! use of violence and magic may have alienated t':e peaceful and rational, but it at- 
tracte*d the ntrepid and superstitious. When the Imperial Court relaxed its earlier opposition 
to the Boxvra and certain powerful Manchu courtiers expressed their personal approval in early 
1900, the movement spread like wildfire among the people of the northern provinces. 5 

The antiforeign stand of the Boxers also attracted the sympathy of many conservative offi- 
cials, such as Yu Hsien, whose support during his tenure as governor of Shantung encouraged the 
spread of the movement in that province. His influence in the Imperial Court contributed to the 
change of government policy from supression to appeasement and, later, active collaboration 
with the Boxers, He also played an important part in diverting the Boxers' aims. Dropping the 
government as 2 target, the Boxers concentrated on fighting the forelgners— eventually in coop- 


eration with the Manchu government itself, 


Organisation and Recruitment 

The Boxers were organized into t'uan, or bands, each with a membership between several 
tens and several hundreds. Each t'uan set up a t'an, or headquarters, usually in a temple at the 
village or in some house in the city. A t'an was headed by a leader called Ta-shuai, or Lao 
Shih-fu, who had absolute authority over his followers. In the cities, a t'an usually controlled a 
certain area in the neighborhood, although jurisdictions were never clearly demarcated and 
could easily overlap. é 

At the headquarters, which served as paramilitary outposts and administrative centers for 


the movement, altars and shrines were erected, before which incense was burned and banners 


* Boxers found their way to Manchuria at a later date: there were no serious reports about 
them before June 1900. If was only after they had been organized, in accordance with the Im- 
perial order of June 23, to support Chinese troops that they took an active part in hostilities 
against the foreigners and the Russians along the South Manchurian Railway. The distance of 
the frontier area from China's political and culwral center, its different socioeconomic condi- 
tiona, and its lack of a strong antiforetgn sentiment made it difficult for the Boxers to build up 
strength there at the early stage. (See Ch'ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao (Historical Material on 


Foreign Relations in the Latter Part of the Ch'ing Dynasty), Peiping, 1932-33, 144/22.) 
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unfurled. Such semireligious ceremonies also performed an important propaganda function by 
attracting the attention of the idle and of curious passers-by. Boxer headquarters were distri - 
bution centers for leaflets and placards proclaiming the movement's vitriclic message. They 
also served as training centers for Boxer recruits. 

Prior to 1900, most of the Boxers were recruited f10m among the peasants in the country - 
side. Later, when the movement spread to Peking and Tientsin, it began to draw on the mast 
turbulent and unruly elernents of the popuiation in these teeming cities. Appealing to the patri- 
otic sentiments of the masses, the Boxers told them it was the will of China's ancient gods that 
they join Boxer societies to save the nation from foreign domination. Pressure was brought to 
bear on the hesitant and uncooperative, and prospective recruits were warned tnat disaster 
would visit those who refused to join the insurgent nationalist movement, 

The Boxers wore as their unifor.n a red turban, a red sash crossing the chest, and a red 
tape tying their trousers at the ankle. They armed themselves with any sort of military equip- 
ment that was available; spears, pikes, swords, matchlocks, bows and arrows, shields, and 


armor, 


Magic and Trainixz 

Playing upon the superstitions of the people, the Boxers claimed to have magical powers 
which would protect their members in ccmbat against the foreign devils. Like the heretical 
sects, the Boxers made extensive use of charms and incantations, and their intricate rituala in- 
voked the assistance of traditional gods and legendary figures. Their military training con- 
sisted of gymnastic exercises and religious ceremonies. In addition to boxing and other tra- 
ditional gymnastics, they were required to perform such ceremonies as bowing low, striking 
the forehead on the ground three times toward the cast and three times toward the south, and 
going through a number of pustures as though warding off blows and making passes at an op- 
ponent. Recruits were told that if they performed these exercises each day for from three to 


six months, they would be invulnerable to bullets and swords. 7 


Women’s Auxiliary: The Red Lanterns 

The Boxer membership was entirely male, but in May 1900 an affiliated organization for 
women called the Red Lanterns (Hung Teng Cl.ao) appeared in Paotingfu. Red Lantern societies 
developed quickly in the Tientsin .rea after the government decided to make use of the Boxers. 
These women, while not using swords and spears, claimed to possess magical powers for jam- 
ming enemy cannon at a distance und setting fire to buildings merely by waving their red hand- 
kerchiefs, The Red Lanterns were all under the single command of Huang Lien Sheng Wu 
(Yellow Lotus Holy Mother), the daughter of a boatman.® There were also Boxer organizations 


for widows, known asthe Blue Lanterns and the Green Lanterns. * 


Leadership and Fighting Ability 
There was never a supreme leader at the head of the Boxer movement, although there were 


several prominent local leaders. In 1899, Chu Hung-teng was a noted chief of a Borer ¢. Jup in 
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Shantung, and ir 1900 Li Lai-chung was a key figure in Peking, while Chang Te--cheng and Ts'ac 
Fu-tien led the Tientsin Boxers. T!> Boxers were given more formal organization and leader~ 
ship in June 1900, when the Imperial Court at Peking appointed Prince Chuang, Prefect of 
Police in the Peking metropolicn area, end Grand Councillor Kang I to serve as "commanders"! 
of the Bexer forces in Peking. °° 

The Boxers' chief strength originally lay in their simple and often informal organization. 
The membership could be disbanded in time of adversity and readily mobilized again when the 
need arose. Magic, superstition, loyalty, and the threat of severe reprisal fox any betrayal ce- 
mented the bords of comradeship among members. 

Largely because of their lack of organization and poor coordination, however, the Boxers 
proved to be highly inadequate as a fighting force. Except for one highly successful guerrilla- 
type ambush in June 1900 and some harassing attacks against the allied foreign forces, the : 
Boxers never really advanced beyond the tactics of mob violence and terrsrism Arson re- 
mained a favorite tactic: during the sieges of Peking and Tientsin, they set fire to rai ‘ad and 


telegraph stations and to houses and buildings in the foreign scttlements.’! They ney ‘ame 


an effective disciplined force. Even their incorporation into the isnperial Army did little to im- 
prove the tactical situation, as the Viceroy of Tientsin was to discover during the battles with 
the foreign expeditionary forces. Viceroy Yu Lu complained bitterly that the Boxers would not 
carry out his orders for concerted action against the foreign forces. '* In the military action at 
Tientsin in July 1900, the Boxers proved themselves far interior to Chinese regulars, who on 
occasion showed courage and aggressiveness. 3 The Boxers, however, were easily demoralized 


in the face of disaster and tended to vanish guickly whenever the fighting became intense. "4 


The total strength of the Boxer insurgents before 1900 was probably several thousand, bu, 
precise figures are not availabie. In June 180, there were reportedly some 39,009 Boxers in 
Tientsin and an equal number in Veking. 5 On the basis of the meager and scattered official 
Chinese reports available, ‘t appears that gome 70 Boxers were xilled prior to May 1900, There 
was a major battle with Chinese troops at the beginning of June, however, in which Boxer cas- 
ualties were reported by the government ay “many.” Boxer losses during the sicge of the for- 
cign legations in Peking and in the fighting around Tientsin are unknown, since the ingurgents 


had by that time been organized into the Chinese Imperial Army, which made no distinction be- 


tween regular casualties and those of its Boxer aux.'luries. 16 
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The lsoxers regarded all foreigners collectively as barbarians and inferiors, and they saw 
Chinese Christians as traitors. Their strategy was equally simple and dircct~to kill as many 
as possible of the foreigners and Chinese “‘traitors" in their midst. Totally unaware of the 
vast retaliatory power that stood behind the smuil handfui of foreign residents in China, the 


Boxers made no effort at selectivity or at dividing the foreign powers against each other. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


In the course of the Boxer troubles there were two distinct and different pases that might 
be termed “‘counterinsurgency.'' The first lasted from 1898 to June 1900; during this period, 
the Chinese Government dealt with the Boxer insurgents first by military suppression, then by 
conciliation, and finally by incorporating them into the regular army. The second and better 
known phase occurred in the summer of 1200, when six foreign powers with special interests in 
China sent an international expeditionary force into the country to counter the Boxer attacks. 

When reports of the Boxer movement first reached the Imperial] Court in the spring of 
139s, the Chinese Government ordered local authorities to maintain peace and order in their 
territories. In October, when the Boxers began attacking Chinese Christians in rural districts 
of Shantung and Chihli, goverument troops were dispatchi d to the scene. Viceroy Yu Lu of 
Chihli ordered provincial autho: ities to put down the riots and arrest Boxer leaders, dispersing 
their fallowers. Suppressed in Chihli, the Boxers crossed the border into Shantung. There 
they were likewise defeated by governracnt troops at Weihsien, where 4 Boxers were killed and 


16 captured, 


Varying Officiul Reactions 

With the appointment of Yu Hsier as governor of Shantung in March 1899, the fortunes of 
the Boxers took 4 turn for the better. A capable Manchu official, Yu Hsien was also 
strongly antiforcign. He saw in the Boxers a patriotic force which might profitably be used by 
the Manchu dy... ty in its struggic with the foreign powers. In October, when a gro ip of Isexers 
led by Chu Hung-teng were routed by the local troops in P'ingyuan, Yu Hsien removed the mag- 
istrate and the local commander responsible for the Boxers' defeat. This action was construed 
by the Boxers as a sign of approval and they returned with renewed force, In western Shantung 
there now appcared a number of new Boxer societics, cach consisting of several hundred mem- 
bers. Under diplomatic pressure, however, the Chinese Government finally summoned Yu Hsien 
back to Peking and appointed Yuan Shib-k ‘ti as the uctiag governor of Shantung. 

Yuan iinmediately began a vigorous suppression of the Boxers. One of his orders stated 
that, “if fathers or elder brothers let their sons or younger brothers jein the Boxers, the saris 
or younger Lrothers will be cxccuted, white the father or cider brothers will be imprisoned for 
td. 


three years, | Village headmen who tailed to report any Boxer establishments in their villages 


were liable to imprisonment for from onc to three years, and informants who reported such 


estabiishments to the government were rewarded with half of the property of the family on whose 
land the Boxer establishment was located, the rest being confiscated, '8 By such drastic meas- 
ures, Yuan soon succeeded in clearing Shantung of Boxers, many of whom moved to the neigh- 
boring province of Chihli. 

For some time local authorities in Chihli acted energetically against the Boxers. In De- 
cember 1899, the five magistrates of Fuch'eng, Chingchou, Kuch'eng, Wuch'iao, and Tungkuang 
held a canference and resolved that vigorous action be taken to suppress the Boxers. In addition 
to proposing severe punishinent for the ringleaders, the resolution also recommended exposing 
the true nature of the Boxers as “heretical” sects, so that people would not be deceived into join- 
ing them. Unfortunately, the magistrates' proposals did not receive strang support from Vice- 
roy Yu Lu, who apparently had learned by this time that the Imperial Court was contemplating a 


more conciliatory policy toward the Boxers. By 


Government Policy Allows Boxer Movem ut to Grow 

In the course of 1899, the government's Boxer policy was gradusily modified. A definite 
change occurred toward the end of 1899, around the time when Governor Yu Hsien of Shantung 
returned to Peking. He seems to have gained the ear of the Imperial Court with his idea of 
using the Boxers as patriots to fight foreign aggression. A decree issued in January 1900 dis- 
tinguished between "good" and "evil" Boxers. The government's policy was now to “punish the 
evil Boxers who stirred up disturbances and disperse the innocent ones who practiced boxing 
merely for self-protection. '' At the same time, the government declared that Chinese Chris- 
tians were also children of the Imperial throne, but directed local officials to settle legal dis- 
putes judiciously and without special favor to Christians.’ These conciliatory moves did noth- 
ing to check the growth of the insurgent Boxer movement, which was soon to spread trom the 
provinces into Peking. 7 

The Boxers, noting the shift in Imperial policy, assumed even bolder tactics. From south- 
cera Chon, they rapidly spread northward to Tientsin, Ichoufu, and Paotingfu, in some places 
assembling as many a6 several thousand men. In May 1900, they staged amajor riot in Laishul, 
burning 75 bouset and killing 64 Christians. A provincial force dispatched to the scene was 
ambushed and its commander killed. Alhough tris was a cirect challenge to the provinciul 
government, Viceroy Yu Lu refused t take retalidtory measures. As result, more and more 
people joined the insurgents . 22 

By the end of May, the Boxcrs were setting fires along the Paotingfu ana the Peking-Tien- 
tsin railroads and atlacking forcigners as well a5 Chinese Christians. Hitherto, local or pro- 
vincial forces had been sent to cope with the Boxers, but now a large force under the command 


ot Gen. Nieh Shih-ch'eng arrived to protect the railroads, In the pitched battle that ensued, 


several hundred Boxers were killed. - 
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Foreign Alarm at Boxer. Operations 

At this point, the forcign legations in Peking played into the Boxers' hands. On Jearning of 
the attack on the railroads, the ministers decided at a conference on May 28. (900, that marine 
guards should be brought to Peking to protect the legations. Accordingly. and contrary to the 
Chinese Government's stipulation that no more than 30 men for each legation be sent, 3 detach~- 
ment of 75 Russian, 75 British, 75 French, 50 American, 40 Italian, and 25 Japanese marines 
arrived in Peking between June 1st and 38rd. As the foreign diplomats became increasingly 
alarmed over Boxer violence and put more diplomatic pressure on the Chinese Government, the 
linpevial Court thought more seriously of using the Boxers against the foreigners. On June 7 
and 8, Grand Councillors Chao Shu-ch'iao and Kang ! arrived in Chochou, where the Rexers had 
gathered for battle with government forces, to order the withdrawal ot General Nich's troops 


from the area .2k 


Seymour Expedition 

On June 9, thoroughly atarmed about the Boxers, the British Minister in Pcking, Sir Claude 
MacDonald, telegraphed British authorities at Tientsin to send immediate reinforcements to 
protect the legations. Under the command of Vice Adm. Edward H. Seymour, an international 
brigade of about 2,000 men left Tientsin by train on the morning of June 10. The next day the 
Seymour expedition found its route blocked by Boxer guerrillas around Langtang, halfway be- 
tween Tientsin and Peking. The rail line had been badly damaged for miles ahead and it soon 
became impossible for the relief expedition to proceed 

As hope of relief dwindled among the foreigners in Peking, a chancellor of the Japanese 
legation went to the railroad station to find out what had happened to Seymour's expedition. Cap- 
tured by a mob outside the main gate of the southern part of the city, he was brutally put to 
death. *” Meanwhile, Seymour, unable to advance toward Pcking, retreated to Tientsin, March- 
ing his force back down the Peiho River, he seized Chinese junks to transport his wounded men 
and heavy provisions. The river distance to Tientsin was only about 30 miles, but the junks 
were often groundéd in shallow water. In addition, there were attacks by Boaer bands und 
Chinese regular troops who, after June 18, joined the Boxers in harassing the retreating ex- 


peditionary force. 


Chinese Government Incorporates Boxer Aims and Men 

On June 13, after the Imperial Court had learned that an international force was marching 
toward Peking from Tientsin, Boxers were let into Peking Then word reached the Impcrial 
Court that the forcign fleets were demanding the sur: ender of the Chinese foris at Taku, a port 
on the Gulf of Chihli at the mouth of the Peiho, 25 miles southeast of Tientsin. Taku surren- 
dered under bombardment on the 17th. On dune 19, the Imperial Cour‘ decided to goto war with 


the foreign powers and to organize the Boxers immediately as an auxiliary force attached to the 


71 
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_Legationa Under Siege 


Chinese Army. *“* On June 20, the German Minister to Peking was killed by a Chinese soldier, 
apparently: at the order of his superier officers. = With these acts, the role of the Chinese Gov- 
eroment was reversed: it switched from fighting the Boxers to adopting their aims, using them 
as an auxiliary force operating with the Chinese Army. Chinese counterinsurgency against the 


Boxers had thus ended, and the foreign phase was begun. 


Rewura of Seymour 

On June 22, after much fighting and great difficulty, Seymour's troops came upon the Hsiku 
arsenal ein miles upriver from Tientsin, and took it by assault. Inside they found a great quan- 
lity of guns, ammunition, and rice, Despite this, they were too weak to fight their way to Ticn- 
tsin unaided. A Chinese runner finally got through, and a relief column of 1,900 men, mostly 
Russians, leu by a Lieutenant Colonel Shirinsky, arrived at the Hsiku arsenal on the 25th. Es- 
corted by this force, the Seymour column set out at 3 a.m., taking a circuitous route to the for- 
eign settlement at Tientsin, which they reached six hours later "without the firing of a shot." 
Casualties suffered by the Seymour force during the 16 days of advance and retreat amounted to 
62 kilied and 228 wounded. Many of those who were not wounded were so exhausted that they 


had almost to be carried into the town. ® 
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In Peking, the ministers of the foreign legations had been given 24 hours to leave, after the 
Imperial Government broke off diplomatic relations. When this demand was not met, the Boxers 
and the Chinese regulars opened fire on the legations on June 20. Thus began the siege that was 
to last for 56 days. 

When the siege began. the legations had about 450 guards and cificers, but of these 43 were 
sent to help defeng the Northern Catholic Cathedral, in which more than 3,000 Chinese converts 
and refugees, in addition to nuns and missionaries, had taken refuge. 3° Besides the guards, 


there were some 470 foreigners and 2,000-odd Chinese refugees, coolies, and servants in the 


legations. From among the foreign civilians, 125 volunteers were armed with rifles, while i 
more than 1.000 of the Chinese were employed on public works for general defense. The Chi- 

nese Christians also performed vaiuable intelligence and courier duties for the besieged for- 

cigners, Since the guards were of different nationalities, it was necessary to choase one offi- 

cer to serve as commander in chief. At first an Austrian officer took over the command, but 

he was soon replaced by Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Minister, who hac served as a major 


in the British Army. * 


Arms and Foed 
The legation guards were armed with rifles. They also had three machineguns and onc 
Italian one-pounder quick-firing gun for which there were only 120 rounds of ammunition. When 


ammunition for this gun began to run short, pewter vessels, teapots, and candlesticks were 
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melted and cast into conical shot, Usec cartridges were reloaded with this homemade shot, and 
revolver cartridge caps were used as pr'mers. This ingenuity on the part of a British armorer 
was mnatched by that of an American gunn?r, who repaired an old 1860 cannon of Rritish manu- 
facture and fired it with Russian shells. 

Food supply posed a» major problem to the defenders, Fortunately, there were several large 
grain ships tied up in a waterway near the l2gations, and for several days carts were kept busy 
hauling these supplies into the British Leguiion. Even so, toward the latter part of the siege, 
horse and mule meat became staple diet, au! what little mutton remained was reserved for i .- 


valids. © 


Fortifications 

The building of defense works was urgently needed, and here F.D. Gamewell, a civil engi- 
neer of the American Methodist Mission, rendered valuable service. He headed the Fortifica- 
tion Committee, and it was under his direction that sandbags were filled, wails strengthened, 
and barricades erected. Chinese coolies and many foreigners contributed their labor, while the 
women, with needle and thread and a few sewing machines, manufactured sandbags. It was esti- 
mated that from 20,000 to 25,000 bags were made of all kinds of material, including window cur- 
tains, tablecloths, and blankets. 

The Belgian Legation was abandoned in the early days of the siege to shorten the defense 
line, and after the Boxers burned ihe Austrian, Dutch, and Italian iegations, the area to be de- 
tended was further reduced. Women and children were moved into the British Legation, the 
largest and strongest building, where it was planned to make a last stand. *4 

The line of defense was roughly rectangular, 400 to 500 yards on a side. To the south was 
the oid wall of the city, 60 feet high and 40 feet wide at the top. An old paiace, the Su-Wang Fu, 
at the northeast corner ot the square, was the weakest point on the defense perimeter. This 
section was held by the Japanese, under a Lieutenant Colonel Sheiba, with the assistance of 
about two dozen marines and as many volunteers. This force protecied the easi wall of the 
British Legation, Had the Su-Wang Fu fallen, the Chinese would have been able to attack the 
legation compound from a range of only 40 yards, and the foreigners' position would probably 


: 3 
have become untenable, 


Strategy and Tactics 

As it was, the besieged faced attack by Imperial farces—consisting of the 10,000-man Cen- 
tral Army at Marshal Jung Lu and the 13,500-man Kamu Army of Gen, Tung Fu-hsiang, in ad- 
dition to local security troops—and by the Boxers, who numbered in the tens of thousands, Al- 
though of necessity the legations depended upon an essentially defensive strategy, ** they oc- 


casionally found offensive sorties necessary to repel an attack, to occupy a Strategic position, 


Ps «oa 


or to destroy nearby Chinese barricades. The occupation of the old Tartar wall, which formed 
the southern flank of the defense line, was accomplished by American and German marines in 
the carly days of the siege. The capture on July 3 of a large Chinese barricade imperiling the 
south wall was done in the darkness of night under the leadership of a Captain Meyers of the 
U.S Army and ensured the safety of the southern defense. * 

Civilians, including the Chinese refugees and converts, were mobilized into firefighting 
brigades to put out the fires set by the Boxers. When the defenders found that the Chinese at- 
tackers were making underground passages to lay mines beneath the legations, they dugtrenches 
within the defense area and began to countermine in order to foil this tactic. 38 

With a meager force of a few hundred guards, the legations repulsed repeated attacks by 
thousands of Chinese troops and more thousancis of Boxers until relieved by the arrival of al- 
lied forces on August 14. The ability of the loreigners' military leadership, the courage and 
ivsourcefulness of the defenders, and the strength of the fortifications helped the Icgations to 
hold out for almost two months. The incompetence of the Chinese officers and attack forces 


may also have been a factor in the success of the defense. 


Unofficial Chinese Efforts to Reduce Conflict 


Perhaps the most important reason for the preservation of the legations from total 
destruction was the unwillingness of Jung Lu, the commander in chief of the Chinese forces in 
North China, to push the attacks home. Although ordered by the Imperial Court to attack the 
legations, Jung Lu was under pressure from the viceroys in South China to spare the foreigners. 
These provincial Chinese officials, who were aware of the military might of the foreign powers, 
continued to maintain diplomatic relations with the powers and regarded the Imperial Govern- 
ment's alliance with the Boxer movement as a dangerous political adventure, Sharing their 
doubts, Jung Lu used old guns in the attack on the foreign legations and agreed to a 20-day truce 
(July 16 to August 4), at a time when the legation defenses badly needed a respite. 

With courage and astuteness, the southern viceroys, including Li Hung-chang at Canton, 

Liu K'un-i at Nanking, and Chang Chih-tung at Hankow, decided to disregard the Imperial de- 
cree of June 21 that declared war on the powers. With Governor Yuan Shih-k'ai of Shangtung 
Province joining in the southern action, the greater part of China was kept out of war. Viceroys 
Liu and Chang further negotiated with the foreign consuls at Shanghai and reached with them, in 
July 1900, an under< ‘1ding to neutralize the Yangtze provinces, where the Chinese Jocal au- 
thorities were to assume full responsibility to protect foreign life and property. Li and 
Chang also succeeded in persuading Chinese ministers abroad to stay on in the toreign cap- 
itals, thus keeping the door to peace vpen. Of more importance were the four viceroys' 


petitioning memorials to the throne urging that the foreign ministers in Peking be saved at 
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all costs. It was these strong presentations that inclined the Imperial Court toward conciliation 


and made it possible for Jung Lu to arrange the truce. 9? 


The Battle of Tientsin 

During the first month of the siege of the legations in Peking, the foreign settlement of 
Tientsin was also under attack from the Chinese Army and Boxer forces in that area. The set- 
tlement was built on the right bank of the Peiho River, to the east of the city. The perimeter to 
be defended was about five miles long. Part of it was protected by a mud wall and part by the 
tiver, but about one-third was faced with Chinese houses so nearby that it was dangerously vul- 
nerable. A further difficulty lay in the fact that the railroad station, vital for communication 
with Taku and the outside world, was practically isolated on the opposite bank of the river. 40 

For the defense of the Tientsin foreign settlement, there was a mixed force of 2,400 men 
with nine field guns and some machineguns. The Chinese had over 15,000 regular troops and 
about 30,000 Boxers. In spite of these odds, the defense force held its positions from June 18 
to 24, when a 2,000-man relief column from Taku arrived and lifted the first siege of Tientsin. * 
This force, made up largely of Russian troops from Port Arthur, was commanded by Russian 
Gen. A.M. Stossel. Chinese guns from across the Peiho River soon resumed firing, however, 
and the second siege, which lasted until July 12, began. During this latter period, the foreign 
forces found that the most effective defense tactic was to make offensive incursions into the 
Chinese lines. “ They repeatedly stormed and captured outlying Chinese positions until at last 
the native city alone remained in Chinese handa. * 

By July 2, some 3,200 troops had been assembled in the foreign settlement of Tientsin and 
more were landing at Taku. ‘4 It was clear that any advance on Peking would require the capture 
of the Chinese sections of Tientsin, so that the rear lines of the allies would not be threatened. 
Accordingly, on July 13, an international force of 5,650 men moved out toward the native city. 
The Americans, English, and Japanese, taking the route west of the Peiho River, were to attack 

“ the south (or Taku) gate of the city, while Russian and French troops were to advance up the cast 
benk o7 the river and then swing west ecross it, to take the northern part of the city. 

In this attack, the American 9th Infantry, which followed the Japanese, was exposed to se- 
vere fire from a mud village. Their attempt to attack the huts was frustrated by an impassable 
swamp, Suffering under heavy rifle fire and shrapnel, the Americans took shelter in ditches, 
where they remained until they could withdraw under cever of darkness. American losses on 
that day were 17 killed and 71 wounded. “ 

About 4.a,m. on July 14, the Japanese biew in the south gate. Other troops followed and by 
nightfall the city, with its surrounding suburbs, was in the hands of the international force. “ The 
battle of Tientsin was a decisive victory for the foreigners. With a total of 775 casualties, the allied 


force had routed a much larger Chinese army consisting of some of the best troops in North China, 


Allied Commanders Decide to March on Peking 

With the clearing of Tientsin, the advance on Peking could get under way. On July 27, Gen. 
Alfred Guselee, Commander of the British forces, proposed an immediate march vu Peking. 
However, Genera! Yamaguchi, Commander of the Japanese forces, wanted to wait until heavy 
reinforcements arrived, When Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, Commander of the United States forces, 
arrived at Tientsin on July 30, he too pressed for an immediate march to rescue the besieged 
foreigners in Peking. Though the Russian and French commanders (Gen, N.P. Lincivitch and 
Gen. H.N. Frey, respectively) were not in favor of an immediate move, it was finally decided 


that the allied forces should move cut of Tientsin on the afternoon of August 4. a 


Battles En Koute to Peking 

The international force, some 20,000 strong, “ first met the Chinese in battle at Peits'ang 
on the morning o: August 5. The Japanese, who led the column on the right bank of the Peiho 
River, launched the attack. Although the Chinese were ctrcngly and carefully entrenched, as ; 
usual their lack of good junior officers and wat of tenacity among troops rendered their de- : 
fense ineffective. After two hours of inicnsive fighting, in which both sides used artillery, the { 
Japanese charged the Chinese position on the right and broke through the Chinese line. The i 
Japanese suffered heavy losses but forced the Chinese Army to retreat. It was a Japanese day 
in which Japanese troops bore the brunt of the fighting with dash and gallantry. The other allied 
forces were scarcely engaged and suffered practically no losses. °° 

The Chinese retreated in good order, successfully fending off pursuing allied cavalry, and 
fell back to a well-chosen position at Yangts'un, 12 miles north of Peits'ang. Their defenses in- 
cluded two lines of trenches dug along the railroad embankment. This time the British and 
Americans led the allied column, with the Russians in close support. Chinese artillery and gun- 
fire slowed down the advance of the international force, but the Chinese troops fled when the 
Americans charged their lines. On this occasion the Chinese retreat was not so orderly, though i 
they managed to save part of their artillery, Chinese losses were heavy, amounting to more 
than 1,000 men, compared with only some 170 casualties on the part of the allies. ?! 

The international forces resumed their advance on August 8, reaching Ts'aits'un without 
more fighting, They next occupied i.osiwu on the 9th, after some light resistance, Here the 
Chinese had assembled tens of thousands of troops, including four new divisions under Li Ping- 
heng, who had just arrived from Peking. Lacking previous combat experience, these newly re- 
cruited troops quickly broke and ran when confronted with the powerful expeditionary assault 
force. In fact, many of the Chinese fled as scon as they learned of the arrival of the allied force.52 
The Chinese had attempted to drain the river and flood the country through which the allies were 


marching, but the foreigners' swift advance did not allow time to complete the operation. 63 When the 


international forces reached T'ungchou on August 12, -he Chinese troops had already !eft the town. 
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The Drive on Peking 

At an allied council of war held on the 12th, the Russian commander maintained that his 
troops nceded rest and would therefore not be able to move the following day. It was therefore 
agreed that the International forces would devote the 13th to reconnaissance, that they would 
concentrate troops ata line about five iniles from Peking on the 14th, and that they would attack 
ov the 15th. ™ 

During the night of the 13th, however, the Russian commander began secretly deploying his 
troops for a surprise attack on Peking. The Japanese general, on learning of the Russian move, 
ordered his men to meve out at once. The Americans and the British followed, -.il racing Yor 


the honor of being first to enter Peking. *° Although the Russiang were the first through the 


Tungpien Gate, they were stalled there until the Americans arrived. U.S. forces then scaled 


the wall and planted the U.S. flag, which became the first foreign colors unfurled at Peking. But 


the honor of first reaching the legations fell to the British. 

While the Chinese were directing their attention to the Japanese, Russians, and Americans 
ut the Tungpien Gate, the British marched unopposed into the city through the Shakuo (or Shahuo) 
Gave, about a mile to the south, They then entered the legation quarter by way of the Water Gate 
in the old Tartar wall, at 3 p.m. on August 14, © 


Characteristics of the Allied Action ss 

One of the peculiar features of the 10-day march to Peking was the !aca of an overall com- 
mander for the international forces. Although a conference of the severai commanders was held 
whenever necess ry to decide on the movement of the expedition as a whole, there was no _+n-~ 
tral planning or control. Only a common desire to defeat the Chinese and the keen rivalry 
among the various national units made up for the confusion resulting from the deficiencies ¢ ee 
multiple command structure. 7! 

Because the Boxers had dispersed after their defeat at Tientsin, .¢ battles trom veits ‘ang 
to T'ungchou were fought between the Chinese Army and the allfed forces. Nevertheles: + .e 
normal rules of international Jaw governing couventional warfare were not generally applied. 
Except fer some few cases handled by the Americans and the British, no quarter was eithe 
asked or given on either side. Entire villages were often burned after allied forces hut been 
fired upon by them, o1 even on the merest suspicion of their harboring Boxers, Many innocent 
Chinese were killed and numerous atrocities were committed by the international eypeditionary 
force, although the record of the Americans in China was relatively good in this re, ect. 8 
Terror in Peking 

Following the entrance of foreign troops into Pcking on August 14, confusion and lawlesa~ 


ness reignedin the capital city. The Fmpress and her entourage had fledin disguisea few hours 


before the city fell into allied hands. Fur three days the city was abandoned to looting, rape, 
and other outrages. For the Russians ana French, it was a free-for-all. 59 The British required 
that property taken by their troops be put up for auction. © Even Japanese troops, reputed to he 
well disciplined, were not exempt from guilt. 6! The Americans were specifically forbidden to 
engage in looting, but th.s order wes not always obeyed. General Chaffce wrote that Peking nad 
been sackud "from corner to corner in the most disgraceful manner imagituble. . . . I had no 
idea that civilized armies would resort to such proceedings. It is a race for spoil. Ihave kept 


my command fairly clean, thank God, but with all my efforts it is not spotless, "2 


Mopping-up Operations and Reprisals 


At a conference held on August 18, the foreign diplomats and the commanding geuerals di- 
vided the city into sections, each of which was given into the care of a national contingent for 
purposes of order and police supervision. 6 The Japanese and Americans were the first to bring 
order out of chaos, and the Chinese merchants and inhabitants soon returned to these sections. 
The Russian and French sectors, however, remained deserted since a reign of terror continued 
there. The Germans, appearing late on the scene, were apparently obsessed with the idea of 
revenge and adopted extremely harsh measures that long kept Chinese awry from this zone of 

- occupation. 4 The fight against the Boxers continued ever after the legations in Peking had been 
92.'°c and the situation was militarily in hand. The Boxers in Peking had dispersed when the 
aliies ~itered and the few who were discovered in the city and the vicinity were expeditiously 
executed, In the passion to kill Boxers, many innocent Chinese were also sacrificed. Al]- 
theugh Chinese authorities now assumed the initiative in dispersing the Boxers in the metro- 
politan Peking area, the allies undertook a number of punitive expeditions. These were organ 
ized by Count Alfred Waldersee, the German general who arrived in Peking in October to com 
mand all i: ternational forcvs in North China. He was apparently anxious to avenge the murder 
of the German minister and to iinpress the Chinese people with the might of German arms. ¢¢ 
These expeditions met with very little resistance and some found no Boxers at all, but villagers 
were nonethele' «. 2d and villages destroyed. These harsh German measures were based on 
the idea that the Chinese “barbarians" could learn . aly through punishment, & 

An expedition against Paotingfu, about 80 m:ies south of Peking, was organized by Walder- 
see in October 1900. A force of 4,000 ynen started from Peking, while a cooperating column ol 
7,000 moved out from Tientsin. The Americans declined to participate, on the ground that the 
expedition had a "tendency iv promote rather tian allay hostilities and unquiet in surrounding 

country. 68 In order to avoid conflict, the Chinese authorities ordered the withdrawal uf Chi- 

nese troops from Paotingfu. Nevertheless, high provincial officials were arrested by the allied 


force, and German and French troops took to pillaging as soon as they entered the city, 6 


perme 


As noied by an American officer, “the punitive expeditions had degenerated into the taking of a 


few lives and the destruction of property without any compensating good whatever." 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


On August 19, 1900, while in flight from Peking, the Imperial Court ordered i! Hung-chang, 
China's veteran statesman, to negotiate poave with the foreign powers, ‘' Later, Prince Ch'ing 


was named as conegotiator with Li. Although none of the powers involved had officially declared 


war on China and all had steadfastly maintained that their military actions were directed only 


against the Boxer rebels, they felt that a formal settlement was called for. Since their interests 

varied, it took some time for them to agree on a joint note of 11 points to be presented to the 

Chinese pleninotentiaries on December 24, Further modifications, additions, and ironing out of 

details ensued, Fiaally, on September 7, 1907, the 12 article Boxer Peace Protocel was signed, i 
Under this treaty, high officials, including Manchu princes of the blood who were guilty of 

supporting the Boxers, were given death sentences or otherwise severely punished. Chinn was 

to pey the allied powers a sum of 450 million taels (over $360 million) as indemnity, over a pe- 

riod of 39 years.* Other provisions stipulated that the quarter occupied by the legations in Pe- 

king was to be piaced under exclusive fcreign control; thai straiegic points along the Peking- 

Tientsin-Shanhaikwan railway were to be occupied by the powers so as to guarantee open com- 

munications between ihe capits! and the sea; and that edicts were to be published th; oughout the 

country prohibiting, under the pain ot death, membership in any antiforcign society. os 
In September 1901], after the signing of the Peace Preweol, all forcign troops except the le- 

gation guards were evacuated trom Peking; and in January 1902, the Imperial Court returned to 

Peking from its cefiuge in Shensi Pecvince. Kussi«, hovever, used disorlers that spread into 

Manchuria as an excuse to maintain woens there and sought to extend her control over this area, 

Eventually, this brought her into conflict with the ofher great pevers, particularly Japan, and 

” Russian forces were finally drivea out of Manchuria and Port Arthur by the Japanese in 190%. 
AS far as China wag concerned, this raerely substituted Japanvse for Russian presence in Man- 
churia, but it exemplified the rivalry anjong foe powers which saved China from being pariitioned 


among them in the chaotic aftermath cf the Boxer Rebellion. 


A Tactical Review 

The military aspects of this bizarre case of limited warfare presen a number of inter- 
esting facets. One of these is the question of the military effectiveness ans political wisdom of 
the Seymour expedition. Seymour's return to Tientsin with heaw losses has been criticized by 


*In 1908, the United States remitted a portion of her share which was then usea to finance 
scholarships for Chinese saudents to study in the United States. 
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some military cxperts who maintained that his force could have gone forwacd from Langfang 
more easily than it returned. % It is doubtful, however, that Seymour could have reached Peking, 
in view ot the fact that the Chinese Army, with all its quickfiri i received an order io 
stop him. Had the expedition been blocked somewhere near Peking, it might nave been com- 
pletely Wiped out, tor no retief force, such as the one sen: from Tientsin, could hve reached it. 
But if the decision to return to Tientsin was militarily justifiable, there remains the ques- 
tion ot whether the expedition should have been launched at all. It was only after protesting in 
vain against the Seymour expedition that the Clinese Governmant decided to stop tle foreigners 
by force, and it was only then that the Bosers, hitherte conaidered as rebels, were orgunized in- 
to the Chire ac Army. Thus, the S.ymour expedition not only fai a relieve the Peki:-, Lega- 


tions, but it appears to have aggravated the political situatio.. 


Strategic Results of the Boxer Rebellioa 


The violence of the Boxer uprising served dramatic notic> op the outside world that China 
did not wish to be regarded ag fair game for colonial t cairaent. But internally, even the Em- 
press Dowsger realized the dimensions cf the disaster into which he sash polices had lcd 
China, and sne drastically modiiicd her anti-oreipgn atitude. Western-style schoo\s were inatt- 
luted and the old system of education oy.thauled. Economic relations with the foreign powers 


were virtually unrestricued. Yet this tardy rccugnition of che modern world was both too late 


and tov little to save the Manchu regime, whose fol] and ineptitude had been thoroughly exposed 


by the Boxer catastrophe. 

More and more Chinese came to the conclusion thiut it was hopeless to expect the Imperial 
Government to undertake the extensive reforms needed to sixengthen the country and improve 
the lot of the peopte. In this sense, the Boxer Rebellion paved the way for the revclutionary 
move nent of Sun Yat-sen, which began to gather force after 19C1 and which in 1911 succeed] in 
overthrowing the Manchu reonarchy that had ruJed China for almost three centuries. 

Tadecd, ore may question tre decision of the original counterinsurgent, the Chinese Imperial 
Government, fc take over the Boxer insurgents for its own military use against the foreign. 
powers One must grant that die government was thereby able w check and control th: Boxer 
movement's antigovernment political implications. ‘The government also added to its regular 
forces ~although the nijlitary eafectiveness of the Boxerg was low since they had no atomuch for 
intensive figihang in a conventional setting and, once organized into the ranks of the regular 
forces, lost the wdvantages of clandestine activity and irre 
of co-opting the Boaers, the Chinese Government ¢aposed its own inberent weakness and politi- 
val vacuity, Wacn the forcign ministery first sent for reinforcements to protect the legations, 
they probably had i. mind a limited, defensive operation against the Boxers, Paradoxically, 


the mncorporacion of the acnophobic insurgents into the regular forccs of Ching made it posstble, 


for the first time, for the foreign expeditionary force to come to grips with and destroy the pre- 
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viously elusive bands. 
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Chapter Two 
CHINA (1927-1937) 


by Michael Lindsay 


Aithough Chiang Kai-shek and his Kuomintang 
gove, nment were ultimately defeated and driven 
from the mainland in 1949 by the Chinese Com- 
munists, Kuomintang operations of 1927-37 pra- 
vide a striking example of caunterinsurgency 
strategy and tactics, 


BACKGROUND 

The protracted struggle between the Chinese Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists falls 
tpto four very distinct periods, During the first period, from 1923 to 1927, the two parties were 
in ailiance against their common enemies, the warlord regimes, and their rivalry was within ; 
joint organization, This alliance broke down in 1926-27 and, by the end of 1927, the Communist 
had suffered almost complete defeat. 


The second period, from tate 1927 to 1937, is the main topic of this study. At this time, a 
} : 


peasant-based Communist insurgency developed, reaching a high point in the period 1932-33. By 


late 1934, however, the Communists had been forced to evacuate their main base areas in South 
and Central China. Although by 1936 they had managed, through the famous “Long March,” to 
concentrate their forces in northwest China, their losses had been very heavy and the new hase 
area was much smaller and poorer than those they had been forced to abandon, TH the Ruemin- 
tang, had been able to continue the counterinsurgency strategies that had proved sucecssful in 
South and Central China, it is likely that Communist insurgency would have been reduced to 
small and scattered guerrilla operations and perhaps eliminated, In reality, the Communists 
were saved by increasing Japanese pressure on China, which led to an unofficial Kuomintang - 
Communist truce in December 1936 and to a new official alliance between the two parties in Sep- 
tember 1937, after the Japanese invasion of China had begun. 

From 1927 to 1943, the internal Chinese struggle was subordinate to the common effort 
against the Japanese.* When this third period was terminated by war's end in August 1945, the 
Communists had managed to expand their forces to a regular army ofnearly one million. and they 


*See Chapter 6, “China (1937-1945). 
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controlled about one hundred million persene ia the countryside. In the fourth and final] period, 
from 1945 to 19-49, fighting between Kuomintang and Communist forces recommenced soan after 
the Japanese surrender. American mediation produced a lui! in hostilities in 1946, though the 
truce agreements were never fully effeciive, By the beginning of 1947, however, a full-scale 
civil war was in progress, with military operations increasingly in the category of regular war- 


fare. This period ended in 1949 with Communist victory on the mainland. 


Area of Operations 

The total area of China (including Tibet) is larger than that of the continental United States, 
3.79 million as against 2.98 million square miles. The range from north to south is also 
greater; northern Manchuria is in the same latitude as Labrador, Hainan, as Cuba. However, 
a large proporvion of China's total area ig mountain or desert, and over half the total area—the 
west and northwest—supports only 3 percent of the population. In these areas the population is 
largely non-Chinese, including Tibetans, Mongols, and Central Asian groups. 

The main centers of Communist insurgency in the period from 1927 to 1935 were in an area 
south of the Yangtze River, extending some 600 miles from east to west and 300 miles north to 
south. This area included the provinces of Kiangsi* (63,000 square miles, 20 million popule- 
tion) and Hunan (79,000 square miles, 30 million population), some western areas of Fukien 
(46,000 square miles, 10 million population), parts of Hupeh and Anhui south of the Yangtze 
(72,000 square miles, 27 million population, and 40,000 square miles, 22 million population re- 
spectively); and it extended at times into northern Kuangtung (85,000 square miles, 32 million 
population) and southeastern Szechuan (117,000 square miles, 48 million population). North of 
the Yangtze River, there were smalier areas on the border uf Hupeh, Honan, and Anhui (64,000 
square miles, 30 million population), in Szechuan and on the bar dcre of Shensi (73,000 square 
miles, 12 million population) and Kansu (150,000 square miles, 6 million population). ! 

To make a comparison with the United States, the main theater of operations covered arn 
area equal tv the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
In relation to this area, the Shensi-Kansu base to which the Communis‘ forces retreated in the 
Long March of 1936 would be in South Dakota. 

Most of this large area lies between 25 and 30 degrees north latitude, the same as Florida. 
Annua! rainfall is between 40 and 60 inches, with the heaviest rains ina summer rainy season. 
The summer climate is hot and humid and winter temperatures rarely fall below freezing at low 
altitudes, though snow and freezing temperatures occur in the mountains. The Communict areca 
on the Shensi-Kansu border was in a different climatic zone: the rainfall ig much lower and a,- 
Most cenurely concentrated in a summer rainy season, while winter temperatures faii beiow 6° 
Fuhrenheit. The main crop is not rice but millet or wheat. 


* The spelling of place names inthis chapter conforms generally ta commonly accepted 
posta! usage, except for certain Jittke-known places which are given in the Wade-Giles system. 
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North of the Yangtze, western Hupeh and western Honen are mountainous; farther east, the 
ccuntry is moatly plaing except for some 5,000-foot mountains on the Hupeh-Honan~Anhui bor- 
der. Munch of China south of the Yang.ze River ts mountainous, with altitudes reaching between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet and with some peaks just over 7,000 feet in southern Hunan, There is a 
fairly wide coastal belt of relatively level country in huangtung; also, two strips of rather level 
country about 100 miles wide run from 150 to 200 miles southward from the Yangtze. 

In these strips of level country are the two provincial capitals of Changsha and Nanchang. 
Changsha, capital of Hunan, is on the Hsiang River, which flows into the Yangtze through the 
Tongting Lake. Nearly 200 miles to the east, Nanchang, capital of Kiangsi, is on the Kan River, 
which flows into the Yangtze through the Poyang Lake. Hankow, the capital of Hunueh, ig on the 
north bank of the Yangtze where it is joined by the Han River from the northwest about 175 miles 
northeast of Changsha and 160 miles northwest of Nanchang. The group of three citles—Hankow 
on the Yangtze, Nanyang, between the Han and Yangtze Rivers, and Wuchang on the south bank of 
the Yangtze—is usually referred to as Wuhan. 

The Communist base areas were aj) in mountainous regions where, at this period, commu- 
nications were extremely primitive. Some motor roads were built in the course of the anti- 
Communist campaigns, but there were very large .reas where the only means of transport were 
pack animals or porters. Although there was some cecal] and iron ore mining in Hunan and some 
industry in the major cities, most of the area was agricultural, with rice as the main food crop. 
Because of population pressure, cultivation often extended even into the wilder mountain areas; 


however, in some regions 2 fair amount of forest remained on the hills. 


Chinese Social and Economic System 

China of the 1920's was a country in which a long-established social order had broken down, 
leaving political chaos. It is wurth saying a little about this traditional order because it is often 
described as feudal, a term which in this connection is highly misleading. Before the 2uth cen- 
tury, China was @ country in which power and wealth depended on official status far more than 
on pruperty ownership. 2 The ruling group, offen described as the “gentry,” consisted of the 
holders of degrees trom the Impcrial civil service csamination system, In the 79th century, 
Uns group had formed abort 2 percent of Ure population and received about 25 percent of the na- 
tional income, Official positions in the Imperial Government were held by relatively few—only 
some tens of thousinds —and the rewards of office were extremely high. The regular govern- 
ment extended down tu the hsicn (roughly equivalent to a county), of which there were about 
2,000 in China proper, excluding the largely non-Chinese west and northwest. The olficial in 
vharge of a fairly prosperous hsien coud expect av income of about US £40,000 a vear, and tar 
Jarger fortunes could be made at the provincial and central government levels. By contrast, a 


laborer would carn only US 710-15 ayear Below the hsien level, government was run by the 


local gentay. Property whihout the protecticu of gentry status gave very litt power and wus 
not very secure, Uiough a rich merchant on landawiier might be able te acg tie a degree vilthout 
eaamuination through some combination of bribery and public service. 

Under this system, well-to-do families bad an advantage in that they could give Cheir chil- 
dren the iang education needed for suecess in the examinations, but it was sull possible for an 
Imclhigent poor bey to reach a high position if his relatives joiued together to invest in his edu- 
enteon, 

A major weakness of the system was its emphasis on conformity. The enaly read to advance- 
ment was through the single bureaucratic hierarchy and the examinations tested only litera y 
skill and knowledge of the Confucian classies. After China's defeat in the Opium War in 1842, 
some of the more able high officials recognized the need to introduce Western technology, but 
this effort came to nought. Any effective modernization would have threatened the position of the 
ruling group whose status and prestige were entirely bound up with Chinese classical learning. 
Furthermore, it was very difficuit for any official to overcome conservative opposition, becausc 
the whole system was Jo organized as to prevent independent action or the buildup of any local 
power that might threaten the central] Imperial authority, The power of conservatism is illus- 
trated by the fact that, some years after the Japanese Government had completed its first rail- 
road in capan, the Chinese Government bought the first railroad in China, the Shanghai-Woosung 


line built by a British firm, only to demolish it. 


China—The “Hypo-colony” 

As a result, China was unable to resist increasing foreign encroachment, By the 20th cen- 
tur;, China was described as a “hypo-colony,"" a country in which many foreign powers had the 
privileges of colonialism, Foreigners enjoyed extraterritorial rights and could be tried only by 
their own consular courts. The "treaty ports,'' which had become the main commercial and 
industrial centers, were encluves under foreign administration, protected by foreign troops and 
gunboats. Forcigners managed the Chinese lust Cifice and the Maritime Customs Service, 
whose rates of duty were limited by treaty to 5 percent ad valorem. 

The final biov. to the prestige of the traditional system came in 1895, when China was de- 
cisively defeated by Japan, a far smaller Asian country. <A start was then made in organizing a 
Western-style army. There was a final outburst of blind antiforeignism in 1900,* when the Chi- 
nese Government declared war on all the major foreign powers—though local officials in Central 
and South China promptly made agreements to keep their areas neutral, The first decade of the 
26th century saw a belated attempt at reform. The traditional civil service examinations were 


abolished in 1905 and plans were started for constitutional government. 


*Sec Chapter 1, "China (1898-1901)." 
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Sun Yat-sen and the The arted Rerolution of 192. 

Bs us tinic, huwever, a movoletic> ary republican movement led by Sun Vat-sca was gaming 
stremah. In Tit en army revolt at Wuhan led te the downfall of the Manchu dynasty cind the 
establishment of a republic. But the revolution succceded only by sonming the supportefl Yuan 
Shih-h'ai, the Imperial offictal who had crganized the new-style army which wis the mast pow - 
evial military force in China. Yuan Shih-k'ai’s price was the presidency of the Republic. nee 
installed, he proceeded to make himself independent of the parliament us which Sun Yat-sen's 
party, the Kuomintang, had a majority. Yuan suppressed a military uprising against him, and 
planned tu become a new emperor with the dynastic tile "glorious constitution," 

Yuan Shih-k‘ai had consolidated bis power. spreiniag Nis followers as concurrent mil- 
tary and civil provincial governurs. His death in 1916 left all effeetive power in the hands of 
these local military communders, the Warlords, who engaged in continual civil wars. By the 
1$20's, must educated Chinese opinion had rejected the traditional Chinese system, Was disil- 
lusioned by the failure of the attempts to establish parliamentary democracy after 1911, wid was 


locking for some new social order. 


Formation of the Chinese Communist Party 

The Soviet Union, established in Russia afte: t) e Communist revolution of 1917, made a 
powerful appeal by promising to renounce all Russian imperialist privileges in China,* and 
Chinese intellectuals became interested in communism as a possible system tor China. It is 
important for an understanding of Chinese communism to realize that its leaders were intlu- 
enced by the Russian Lenin rather than by the German Karl Mars, 

The Chinese Communist Party (known as Kun-chang-tang or KCT) was organized with the 
assistance of the U.S.S.R.'s Comintern advisers, dating its official foundation from a congress 
held in July 1921, It began as a very small group, intellectuals comprising Most of t= member - 
ship. Its Jeader until August 1927 was Ch'en Tu-hsiu, a well-known scholar who bac been dean 


” of the College cf Arts and Letters at Peking University. An important source of recruitment 


for the party was among Chinese students in Europe, Among the Communist leaders, Chou 


En-lai (now Prime Minister), Ch'en Yi (now Minister of Foreign Affairs), and Nieh Jung chen 
(now Chairman of the Scientific and Technological Commission) became Communists while stu- 
dents in France; and Chu Te (now Chairman of the Standing Committee of the National People's 


Congress) joined while 2 student in Germany. 


Mao Tse-tung 
Another of the party's early members was Muo Tse-tung, though he did not play a particu- 


larly prominent role in the party leadership until after 1927, and became its recognized leader 


*It later backed out of some of these promises over the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria, 


enly in 3455. Mou's family backgroum! would nuw be calegorieed as Crich poasaid”’, his father 
had a tair amount of land and also ran a rice trading business. Bornin i395, Mac started with 
some traditional vlassicsl schooling and then became interested in modern iearning and revelu- 
fienary polities. He joined the army fos a sburt period during the 191] revolution and was later 
graduated from the UWunan Provincial Normal College. Although he was in Peking for a short 
time as an assistant in the Peking University Hbrary, Mao's main activities until 1925 were in 


his home provinee of Hunan. 


Communiat Influence in the Kuomintang 

Meanwhile, the Commuiists reached oul to extend their political influence within the Kuo- 
mantang Party. Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the forces behind the 191] revolution, had been 
squeezed out by Yuan Shih-k'ai but had managed in 1917 to set up a rival Chinese government in 
Canton in alliance with local warlords, His s)tipathies were with Western democracy raiher 
than conumunism, but the Western powers rejected his appeals for assistance. At a low point 
in his fortunes, when he had lost power even at Canton, Sun accepted a Communist alliance in 
January 1923, arranged by the Comintern agent A.A. Joffe, Individual Communist Party mem- 
bers were then allowed to join Sun's Kuomintang and the Soviet Union agreed to supply arms and 
political and military advisers, While the Soviet leaders also tricd to extend their influence in 
China through alliances with some of the northern warlords, they were more farsighted than the 
Western powers in realizing that Sun Yat-sen's Kuomintang was the largest political organiza- 
tion in China and potentially more powerful than the warlord regimes, despite the immediate 
weakness of Sun's position, 

The Sun-Jdoffe agreement brought about a number of changes in the Kuomintang. After the 
agreement, Sun Yat-sen sent his chief military adviser, Chiang Kai~shek, to the Soviet Union, 
where he remained for several months, returning to China in December 1923. Chiang Kai-shek, 
born in 1887 into a middle-class family in Chekiang Province, had gone to the Paoting Officers' 
School, which had formed part of the pragram for modernizing the Chinese Army, and had also 


been among those students choscn (o1 further officer wraining in Japan. tle had in fact probably 


joined Sun Yat-sen's organization while in Japan in 1907. In the reorganized Kuomintang regime 


at Canton, Chiang becamc Commandant of the Whampoa Officers School, with Gen. Vassily 
Blucher (alias General Galen) as the Soviet adviser and Chou En-lai as a political commissar. 
The mission of this school was to produce a new model of revolutionary officer, indoctrinated in 
political vaiues and apie io impart these new ideas to the fighting fc A > test came, 
troops with some idea of what they were fighting for proved far more effective than the purely 
mercenary forces of the warlords. 

Other changes in the Kuomintang included a new constitution based on the Leninigst model. 


This ..as prepared by the chief Soviet adviser, Michael] Borodir (a Russian Communist of Jewish 
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Communist Failure to Dominate the Kuomintang 


After the death of Sun Yat-sen in 1925, increasing rivalry developed between the Communist 
and the nationalist wings of the alliance, Each side needed the other as an ally against its com- 
mon enemies, the warlord regimes; but each was looking forward to eliminating the other when 
these common enemies had been defeated, Within the Kuomintang Party organization, Wang 
Ching-wei, politically leftwing, and Hu Han-min, politically rightwing, had equally good cleims 
to be Sun Yat-sen's successor. But Chiang Kai-shek's control of military power was decisive, 
Largely because Communist policy was directed 5) remote control fram Moscow, Chiang was 
able to out-mancuver the Communists and to emerge as the dominant Kuomintang leader, 

During this perioc, tne Kuomintang was establishing its military dominance over the war- 
lords in the south; and hy mid-1926 it launched the Northern Expedition against those of the 
north. By 1927, the Kuomintang had conquered Central China: and in June 1928, it had captured 
Peking, thus gaining control of all North China south of the Great Wall. 

The breal. between the Natienalists and the Communists in the Kuomintang meanwhile came 
after Central China had een conquered in the Northern Expedition. In April 1927, Chiang Kai- 
shek crushed the Communist organization in Shanghai and set up at Nr ing a government that 
rivaled the Kuomintang's Central Uxeccutive Committee controlled by the left wing at Hankow. In 
July 1927, this ‘eftwing Kuomintang regime under Wang Ching-wei broke withthe Communists 
and «xpelled the Soviet advisers, By the fall of 1927, the Nanking capital of Chiang Kai-shek was 
the center of Kuomintang authority. Thus at the end of this first period, the Communists had 
been decisively defeated in their auempts to take over the Kuomintang organization by boring 


from within. 


INSURGENCY 


Communist strategy had envisaged a peasant-based revolution in China, but this policy had 
been in abeyance while the Communists hoped to infiltrate and take over the Kuomintang. New 
inthe summcr of 1927, the Chinese Communists began open armed revolt against the Kuomin- 
ting. 

Insurgency was not unknown to the Chinese. Large-scale peasant rebellions had occurred 


at intervals over more than two thousand years of Chinese history, usually in persds of dynastic 


dccling when the power of Ge central government to mainkan order had weakened and when cor - 
rupuen and ine fficieney had ineredgacd. In the period between 1590 and 2s7Q, the ‘Laip ing reb- 
els, starting in South Ching, had conguered the lewer VYangtee valles and, atone lime neerly cap - 
tured Peohing. Later the Nicn rebels controlled Jarge areas of tie North China countryside, and 
Muslim rebels controlled larg: areas in northwest China and parts of Yo man on the suuthwest. 
All these rebellicns had been suppressed by the 1870's, but os already noted, the Imperial Gov- 


ernment of China was overthrown in 19)1 and a republic proclaimed. 


Social and Economic De erioration Under the Republic 


By the 1920's, conditions were again ripe for rebellion over large parts of China, There 


had almost certainly Veen a worsening of conditions in the countryside, Although the traditional 
ruling class had exploited the peonle, the decree -holding gentry had accvepted some responsibility 
for public service and the Imperial system had provided some sanction against local officials i 
who pushed exploitation too far. Under the Republic, goverament became almost entirely eaploita- 
tive. Even a public -spirited warlord had to maintain his army, and most warlords were interested 
only in their own fortunes. Very few ofthe local warlords were sufficiently secure to consider the 


long-term advantage to be gained by developing the resources of the area they controlled through 


reasonably cfficient government. Banditry was widespread and local bandit leaders were often in- 
corporaied into warlord armies. And, under frequently changing warlord regimes, power at the 
village level came also to depend on military force. Rich families cowld hire armed retainers and 
became petty tyrants aye inst whose extortione the “ammon people inthe villages had no redress. 
Population pressure contributed to worsening conditions. Though some industria: develop- 
ment had started, it was on far too small a scale to absorb the growing surplus of underem- 
ployed peasants, Agrarian conditions seem to have been worse south of the Yangtze valley: 
holdings there were smaller and the ratio of tenants tu landuwning peasants greater. 
Conditicns varicd greatly from village to village. In sume villages a great deai of the and 
belonged to the local clan organization, which leased it to clan members on such favorable terms 
that tenants of clun land might be better off than landowning farmers In other villages the gap 
between tenant and iandlord was comparatively smell. However, although the picture given by 
Communist publicity of universal class warfare in the countryside was exaggerated and over- 
aimplified, there were enough landlords who fitted the Communist stereotype of the brutal and 


oppressive local tyrant to - ‘te a potentixily revolutionary situation. 


Marxism Adapted to Agrarian China 
It is quite widely believed that Mao Tse~tung was both original and unorthodox in basing a 
Communist revolution on peasant insurgency, and his “Report on an Investigation of the Pcasant 


Movement in Hunan," published in the spring of 1927, t:as been termed "'a revolutionary classic." 


Vt faet, bowels, as canis as 1923, Conantern directives” to the Chine s¢ Communist Party had 


btre sed the impor ince of the poosants to the Coonese revolution and called for a radical agrar- 


holdings without cuinpersatian. A directive of 


lan pregram incind. ng confiscation af land! 
Sovember i926 oxpcicitly termed the peasantry the maip force pehind the Chinese reveolutian. * 
Pyen before the alliinee woth the Kuomintang in 1923, some Chinese Communists had started to 
obganice the peasants and the cevelopment of Communis!-led peasant organization proceeded ae - 
tively during the period of alliance. 

The real probiem for the Chinese Communists was one of tactice rather thon strategy: when 
should they abandon the alliance with the Kuominting ? So long as official poliey, lard down by 
the Comintern, called for maintaining the alliance, the Chinese Communists had to restrain their 
peasant organization from class warfare in the couetryside and the confiscation and redistribu- 
tion of land, Right up to the autumn of 1927, Comintern policy continucd to call for an alliance 
with leftwing Kuomintang groups who could be used by the Communists. The Russians appear 
to have underestimated the inte]lhgence of Kuomintang leaders. As soon as it became clear that 
the Communists were trying to build up their strength in the joint organization to work only tor 
a Communist revolution vather than for the nationalist and reformist objectives accepted in the 


Sun-Joffee agreement, the alliance was bound to be broken trom the Kuomintang side. 


Communist Failures of 1927-28 

Communist insurgency therefore started in 1927, but its initial clforts were marked by a 
series of failures, The first was at Nanchang. On August], arms units which had come under 
Comrunist control revolted—an event now celebrated by the Chinese Communists as the be- 
ginning of the Red Army. The main leaders were Chou En-lai and Li Li-san on the party side 
and Yeh Ting and Ho Lung on the military side, though Ho Lung joined the Communist Party 
only in the course of the revolt, They were joined by Chu Te, whose troops were nearby, but 
they failed to win over the important Gen. Chang Fa-kuel and evacuated Nanchang on August 5, 
They then retreated towards Kuangtung Province, whence the Northern Eapedition had started in 
1926, and managed to capture Swatow, a port in eastern Kuangtung, but were defeated and dis - 


persed in engagements in September and October. 4 


*Marx himself had envisaged a Communist revolution as the final stage of capitalist devel- 
opment, and it could well be argued that a peasant-based Communist revolution, or even a Com- 
munist revolution in a nonindustrialized, largely precapitalist society, was unorthodox Mara- 
ism. But the break with Marxian orthodoxy originated with Lenin and the Comintern leadership 
and not with Mao Tse-tung. If Comintern pronouncements are taken as defining Communist or- 
thodoxy, then Mao's ‘Report ...," of which 4 translation was published in the Soviet Union, was 
not unorthodox. In fact, the long section on class analysis could be considered as rather uneri 
ical Communist orthodoxy, mercly fitting Chinese agrarian society into categories already drawn 
up by Lenin to describe Russianagrarian socicty, 


3u 


Meanwhile, on September 12, 1927, Mao Tse-tung, assisted by sume troops which had taken 
the Communist side, led a peasant rising in Hunan, known as the Autumn Harvest Rising. Tt was 


quickly suppressed apd Bh ‘ented to Ching-ksag-shan, a mountain area on the Hunan-Kisngsi 
border. According te Mao's own account, his forces in October 1927 consisted of only two units, 
each with 60 rifles in bad repair. * 

In November 1927, Mae was censured by the Central Cammiitce for his “purely military 
viewpomnt” in this unsuccessful rising. His main fault seems to have been to advocate a reva- 
lutionary movement in the countryside under purcly Communist leadership a few months before 
this became official party policy. It may, however, be argued that he was, and remained, to 
some extent unorthodos in his emphasis on the purely militsry aspects of the revolution. 

Anuiuber of other peasant risings in Hunan, Hupeh, and Kiangsi provinces produced similar 
results, failing to spread or to capture any places of importanee but leaving small Communist 
unin in mountain areas. In the Kuangtung Province hsien of Haifeng and Lofeng, about 150 miles 
erst of Canton, 8 peasant rising started on October 30, 1927. This was an area in which peasant 
organiaation—started as carly as 1922 by Pleng Pai, a Communist from a powerful local fam- 
ily—had developed great strength during the period of Communist-Kuomintang allianee, The 
rising had some initial success and a "soviet" government was proclaimed in November, but 
the Kuomintang had completely reconquered the area by April 1928.8 

Finally on December ti, 1927, the Communists staged a risiig in Canton, the Canton Com- 
mune, This was very quickly suppressed by the Kuomintang Gen, Li Chi-shen, who then pro- 


swigtre of Communists in the city A Communict source states that seven 


conte ia ek 
or cight thousand persons were killed.’ Most non-Communist accounts agree that this rising 
never had any prospect of success and that it was urged on the local Communist organization by 
the Comintern adviser. There was evidence that the Soviet consulate in Canton was involved 
and, on December 14, the Nanking (Kuominting) government ordered the closing of all Soviet 
consulates and trade agencies. 

Thus, wt the beginning of 192k, the tortunes ol the Chinese Communist Party were at their 
lowest point, Some underground organization remained in the cities but losses had been very 
heavy. Open insurgency was conlined to a number of small and scattered guerrilla units in 
mountiinous areas. Even when Mao Tse-tung had been joined in April 1928 by the remnants of 
Chu Te's troops from the Nanchang revolt, their total foree amounted to only about 10,000 men 


and 2,000 rifles,® 


Renewed Communiat Efforta, 1928-26 
The next cight vears were to see anothcr complete cycle in the fortunes of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, Although by the end of 1933 Communist forces had -xpanded to some 300,000 and 


claimed control over areas with a population of about 10 million, they were forced to abandon 
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their main base areas by 1936, leaving only scattered guerrilia units, While their tegular arnues 
reduced to Va fow tens of thousands, ® controlled only a rather remote base arca with a popula- 


tion under 4.5 miluon. 


Communiat Recruits 

Discussing the composition of tus forces im 192s, Mac Tse-tung made clear that he con- 
sidered “the backbone of the Pourth Red Arig" te be the regular Kuonuntang troops who had 
taken the Communist side at the time uf the Nanchang Revolt and the workers and peasants whe 
had joined the 1927 risings. However, be explained that these regular troops had lost about 
two-thirds of their eriping! numbers and that the carly worker and peasant reeruits had also 
sustained heavy losses, so that these categeries were, mb iG28, lar outnumbered by prisoners 


from the anti-Communist forces and local peasant recruits, Other sourc 


s report that Mao had 
also incorporated a number of local bandit units, Mio admitted that a considerable part of the 
army would have to be classiied as lumpenproletariat’ by class a1igin, but he argued that, with 
proper political education aml enough political organization in the army, even former warlord 
suldiers could become politically reliable and good bphters, 

As the Commumst areas expanded, the proportion of local peasant recruits must have in- 
creased. A curious feature of the Red Army which persisted Chroughout this period was the 
considerable number of extremely youthful reeruits. A namber of men who later held quite 
high positions in the Chinese Communist organization started ther careers by joining the Red 
Army atthe age of J] or 12.) Also, throughout the whole period, prisoners and deserters re- 
ingined am omportant source of manpower. The Red Ariny had ho radio communications and no 
proper medical service until these were developed by technical officers captured from the wot - 
Conimunist forces, The accounts of all the unsuccessful anti-Communist campaigns up fa 1933 
claim figures of Communist-held prisoners and deserters running inte the tens of thousands — 


and nearly all these men were presumably recruited into the Communist forces. 


Conversion and Indoctrination 

It was not too difficult to Win ever most of the prisoners. The warlord armics had been 
purely mercenary and in Chinese society seldicring was considered a disreputable oecupation 
to which men turned only as a last resort. Inthe Communist forces, the former warlord sol- 
diers were treated with a degree of personal respect whieh they had seldom received trom their 
former officers and were given education wrich they had never reecived fron non- Communist 
society. Most recraits, whether former wreilord soldiers, children, or local peasants, were 
iNiterate, but learned to re and write in the army. 


*The criminal or semicriminiel portion of the proletariat as opposed to the class - conscious 
workers, 


dl 


Mao Te-tung Inid great sthess on the importance of politieal educution and the system of 


polhoeal commuissars i the army. The men were taught that they were fighting for a noble 


couse and the salvation of therapy courtry. At die end of 1929, Mau Tse-tung still compiained 
about the influence of Utopuin ideas demands for absolute equality within the army and ulfra- 
democracy (let the lower feveds discuss all problems first, and then let the higher levels de- 


eide")—and about the lack of discipline insome units, But these defects were becoming less 


serious. "! The strong pomts of the Red army were its good discipline and high merale on po- 
litteal indoctrination, its superior intediyence work based on orgamzation of the population in 
its base areas, and its very high mobility based on its capacity to make rapid marches through 


mountain country. 


Arma and Ammunition 


For equipment and ammanition, the Red Army depended almost entirely on captured sup- 
ples, There was po way in which supplies could be sent from the Seviet Union except by smug: 
gling them across long stretches of territery held by the National Government, and there is no 
evidence that this ogeurred. The Communist base arcas were very backward economically — 
with virtually no induystrys beyond the handicraft level and with very few skilled workers or tech- 
nicians—so that local manulacture of arms never reached the scale whicno it did in the anti- 
Japanese base areas of a later period, though there may have been some production of hand- 
grenades charged with black powder. 

As aresult, most Red Army units had considerably more men than rifles. Perhaps between 
one-half and two-thirds of the men were armed, with considerable variations between different 
units. In May 1931, for example, the National Government estimated that there were a total of 


117,400 men with 57,750 rifles, 7i5 machineguns, 74 mortars and 29 cannon in Mao's forces. 1° 


Communist Land Policies 


The Communist purty oi thig p Gail wae we confiscate the iand of class enemies and to 


distribute if among class allies. Collectivization of agriculture remained an ultimate objective 
but it was considered to be a “eft deviation” to foreshadow this in current land regulations. The 
Communist policy brought some real benctits to those who had been at the bottom of the old 
society; those who had received land and had participated in the liquidation of landlord families 
had a strong interest inthe survival of the Communist regime. Also, in asystem where tradi- 
tional government had been larvely exploitative and recent government even More so, any new 
regime which made seme clfort to povern in the interests of the people and offered some popu- 
lar participation in pevernment could win some general support. 

However, although the Communists won very strong support from a part of the population, 


they were gencrally hampered by their doctrinalre policies. Only the iarger landlerds at one 
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extreme and the landless laborers and poor peasants at the other reall: fitt¢d the Communist 
doctrine of ciuss war in the countryaide. Tn between, there was a continuous range which was 
hard to classify. For example, a tenant farmer wha hired seme labor was, ii his ivle as a ten 


ant, ‘eaploited™; but, as an cinployer, be was himeclf an “exploiter Different groups in the 

party leadership disagreed aboul (ie cxaet criteria by which peaple : hould be classitied as cliss 

allies or class enemies. Professor Hsiao Tse: liang's research! hag shown that land reyula- 

tions varied between different periods and different areas and that these variations may be re 

lated to chanyes in the balance of power within the party. The result of all this was to alienate 

important sections of the population whose support could have been won by more moderate and ; 
less doctrinaive policies. Mio Tse-tuny himself criticized an “ultrateft policy which, he 

elaimed, had unnecessarily turned the “petty bourgeoisic’ against the Communists. '4 But his 

own land policies turned increasingly against the more prosperous pensants when Vie Cominern 


line shifted to follow Stalin's campaign against the kwlaks, a similar group in Russia, 


Organisation for Insurgency 

Accerding to Mao, the basic principles of Communist strategy had been werked out by May 
1926 and, before 193U, the Central Committec had accepted the basic tormula, expressed in 16 
Chinese characters: "“Fnemy advances, we retreat, enemy camps, we harass; enemy tires, we 
attack; enemy retreats, we pursue." Beyend this formula, the Communists divided their 
forces into the Red Army end the Red Guards. The former was a well-trained and lighly mu- 
bile force, equipped with the best of the available arms; and it could be concentrated tor serious 
battles. The Red Guards were local partisans used for police duty and intelliapence work or as 
guides for the Red Army; but they lacked the (raining or cquipment te do more than harass any 
regular enemy force. Even this division was 2 subject of internal controversy: Ji Lisson ap- 


parently advocated a concentration of all arms under the Red Army while, at (he other oxtreme, 


othcr Commun sts advocated gencral guerrilla warfare by smal! dispersed units. 


Communist Expansion and the Chinese Soviet Republic 

Up to 1930, there was a tairly steady expansion of Communist insurgency, Though the Cum- 
munists suffered some defeats and temporarily lost control of some areas, they won more vic- 
tories —capturing large quantities of weapons and ammunition. guining in numbers through pris- 
oners and deserters; and, on balance, catending and consolidating their base areas. 

Mao Tse-tang and Chu Tc, starting from Ching-kang-shan on the Huaan-Kianysi border, 
moved their main force into southern and custern Kiangsi. On February 10, 1929, thes de- 
Stroyed an enemy division in u battle near Juichin and expanded operations into Pukicen and to- 
ward the Fukien-Kuangtung border. The Ching-kang-shan areca was temporarily lost and then 


reoccupied by Communist terees later inthe year, This areca in southeastern Kiangsi became 


the main Communist base and Juichin the Communist capital, where on December 11, 1931, the 


Chinese Soviet Republic was proclaimed, 16 


Hunan and Hsu Hsiang-ch'ien on the Hupeh-Honan-Anhui border were expanding their forces 
and extending the soviet" arcas they controlled. At one time, they were stronger than the Com - 
munist forces under Mao and Chu in Kiangsi. By 1930, the Communists had become a fairly 


formidable military force. 


Internal Policy Conflicts 

Developments in 1930, however, illustrated a serious weakness of the Chinese Communist 
organization. The relationship betwecn political doctrine and strategic doctrine was so close 
that shifts in the balance of power in the party leadership or a new directive from the Comintern 
could produce changes in military strategy for which there was no fustification in the riltary 
situation, In his account of the first year of operations in the Ching-kang-shan area, M:io Tse- 
tung complained of unreasonable and rapidly changing directives from the Hunan Provincial 
Committee and argued that these had caused military setbacks. Certainly the Central Comniit- 
tee, operating at that time underground in Shanghai, must have beer. rather out of touch with 
military operations in the countryside. (Different sources, and even the same source on dif- 
ferent occasions, disagree about when the Central Committee moved to the Kiangsi base area. 
It seems quite possible that there was no definite singls cate but a piecemeal transfer of bite of 


the Central Committee organization after 1930, ) 


The “‘J.i Li-san Line”—A Proletariat-Based Revolutian 

The clearest example of the confusion caused in military strategy by political doctrine was 
exemplified by the so-called "Li Li-san line" in 1930. Li Li-san had become one of the most 
important sigures in the Central Committee after the deposition of Ch'u Ch'iu-pai# at the 6th 
National Congress in July 1928 and had become the leader of the narty in dune 1929, a position 
which he retained until November 1930. There is sorne controversy as to whether the line as- 
sociated with his name was his own idea or wnether Li Ti-san was simply following Comintern 
dixectives; but this is irrelevant for present purposes. The two political judgments behind the 


Li Li-san line were, first, that China had entered a situation of ‘revolutionary rising tide," and 


second, that the Communist Party should try to acquire a proletarian base as opposed to a purely 


# Chil Chiiu-pai had sueceeded Ch'en Tu-hsiu when the laiter was deposed in 1927 as a 
scapegoat for the Communist deteat. 
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peasant base.# The conclusion that logically followed these two judgments was that the time had 
come for the Chinese Comrnunist Party to use its military force to conquer major cities with an 
industrial proletariat. 

The only major industrial center within striking distance of the Red armies was Wuhan, and 
in April 1930 an offensive was launched against Wuhan fvem bases both north and south of the 
Yangtze River.17 On July 29, 1930, the Third Red Army managed to capture Changsha, the cap- 
ital of Hunan Province, but, instead of advancing northward toward Wuhan, the main force of the 
Red Army then moved south on August 1; and the city was recaptured by the National Govern- 
ment aided by foreign gunboata on August 9. An attack on Nanchang by the First Red Army on 
August 1 was also a failure. Unwilling to admit that its strategy was mistaken, the Central 
Committee called for a renewed attack on Changsha despite the lack of heavy artillery. The at- 
tack was staged at the beginning of September, but the defenses of the city had meanwhile been 
strengthened and the second attack was a complete failure. Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te, as com- 
manders of the main forces involved and initial)y against the entire operation, insisted on a 
withdrawal. Finally, in November 1930, Li Li-san was attacked in a letter from the Comintern 
and ordered to Moscow. t By any sensible appraisal of the situation in 1930, the Communists 
had had no prospect of capturing and holding major cities. 

The Li Li-san strategy, which had proved a com lete failure, resulted from the desire to 
force reality into conformity with Communist theory. Whereas in 1926 Communist Party mern- 
bership had been 67 percent proletarian and only 5 percent peasant, by early 1930, only 8 per- 
cent were workers and only 2 percent industrial workers. If one believed that a Communist 
Party ought in some empirical sense to represent the proletariat, as Li Li-gan perhapa did, then 
the conquest of sume major citics was necessary, But the estimate of a "revolutionary rising 
tide" in China was far from reality. In this case one rnay speculate that the faulty judgment 
came from the Comintern, which may have assumed that developments in China were following 
the same trend as in the West, where the economic crisis of 1930 was producing conditions more 
favorable for revolution. China, however, was still largely msulated from the world depression 
by the automatic devaiuation of its silver standard currency. Industrial workers in China were 
not ready to revolt to support uw Red Army attack from the countryside. On the contrary, they 


had become disillusioned wit] the attempts of Communist-led trade unions to call strikes for 


~"“# While there was disagreement about how far « Communist revolution could be based on the 
peasants, all Communists agreed] on using the peasants for the revolution as opposed to making 
the revolution ior the peasants. After Muo came to power in 1949, he anncunced a shift of em- 
phasis from the countryside to the city proletariat and the clections for the Peaple'’s Congress 
gave urban votes eight t mes the weighing of rural votes. 

+ Li Li-san went to he Soviet Union after his tall from power, whence he returned in 1945 
with the Soviet Army to Manchuria. lie now holds a quite minor position in the Chinese Commu- 
nist organization. 
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political reasons and had been turning to Kuomintang-sponsored trade unions which called strikes 
only for better wages or working conditions. Though there vag an increasing number of strikes, 


this was no evidence of Communist strength in the citirs. 


Defensive Warfare—The Strategy of Mao Tse-tung 

When offensives against the Communist areas increased in scale, from 1930 on, the Com- 
munists became occupied with ihe problems of defensive warfarc. Mao argued that, while the 
Red Army could properly divide its forces for expansion when the enemy was cuieseent, the 
proper reaction to an enemy offensive was concentration. Furthermore, Red Arm. leaders 
needed to decide on a terminal area where the army might concentrate in retreat. Normally, 
this would be within the Communist base area, both because such areas were mountainous and 
likely to offer the most favorable terrain and because the organized population could help in re- 
porting enemy movements and in concealing those of the Red Army. Since this strategy would 
still allow enemy furces to penetrate the Red area, Mao felt it was necessary to make careful 
preparations for an enemy offensive by collecting supplies, strengthening the political organiza- 
tion, and preparing the people for the suffering that might be necessary for victory. He pointed 
out that, so long as the main Red Army force was still at large and active, it would distract the 
enemy frem activities within the Red area. 

In preparing for an active defense, Mao laid great stress on the importance of winning the 
initial battle, since this wu id upset the cnemy's plans for encirclement and give the Red Army 
fresh opportunities. There. re, he stipulated that the Red Army should be extremely careful to 
choose the weaker units of the enemy, wait if neccessary to secure favorable terrain, and make 
forced marches to secure concentration at the right point. Also, since the Red Army depended 
on capture for its arms and ammunition, it should aim, said Mao, at winning the tpe of battle 
in which an enemy force could be captured or wiped out. A battle from which the enemys could 
rcireat in fairly good order might be a victory by ordinary standards, but it was not, in Mao's 
eycs, very useful to the Red Army.!8 Despite Mao's prescription for a strategic victory, the 
period from the middle of 1933 to the end of 1934 saw the defeat of Communist lorces in South 
China (discussion of which is concentrated in the "Counterinsurgency”’ section of this paper). 

According to Meo Tsec--tung and his followers, the Moscow-trained Chinese Communists, the 
"Returned Students,’ who took over control of the party after the fall of Li Li-san in late 1930, 
were responsible for errors in strategy equally as serious as those of Li. Mao criticized the 
policies adopted in 1932 as based on unrealistic estimates of the strength of the Red Army rela- 
tive to its enemies. He ridiculed slogans such as “Attack on all fronts," "Seize key cities," 
and "Don't give up an inch of territory" and denigrated a current Red theory that the Kuomintang 
armies had become merely an “auxiliary force’ of foreign imperialism. Such ideas, Mao felt, 


hadledto Communist failure in the Hupeh-Honan-Anbui area.’ These overadvcnturous strategies, 
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Mao claimed, were followed by an overcautious one which in turn led to the loss of the South 
China base areas. Mao claimed that the Red army could have defeated che Kuomintang by an of-~ 
fensive northward into Chekiang and the lower Yangtze valley at the cond of 1933 while the Na- 
tional Government was occupied with hostilities against the Fukien revolt. °° On the other hana, 
the strategy Muo advocated might well have led to = more complet’ and iapid Comraunist de- 
feat: If the Fukien revolt had still been defeated, the Red Army wouid haye found itself! cut off ia 


unfavorable territory. 


The Lung March Begins 

Yrom the middle of 1934, the Communist armies were in increasingly desperate straits as 
a result of the success of the Kuominiang blockade -line stiategy. As the southern base areas 
became untenable, the Communists organized a series of withdrawals westward and northward, 
operations that became collectively known as the Long March. In July 1934 the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Red Army announced a “Northwards Anti-dapanese Expedition” ostensibly 
against the Japanese forces in North China, This probab!) indicated the decision 10 Withdraw, 
although the main Communist torce did not start its move until the middle of October. It man- 
aged to break through the first blockade line on C-vober 2] and moved into northern Kuangtung. 
It broke through a second blockade line on November 3 and crossed the Hankow-Canton railway 
on November .3. During the same period, the © xin anc Second Red armies moved from their 
base areas farther west and managed to join up in eastern Kucichou Province on October 22. 7 
Some Ceinmunist units were leit in the South China bases to fight a rearguard action, but thes 
were soon reduced to small and seatt-red guerrilla groups. By January 1935, the main Com- 
munist forces from all the South China base areas had temporarily joined up in Kueichou Prov- 


ince. 


Mao Becomes Party Leader 

Meanwhile, ata conference held at Tsun-vi, Mao Tse-tung now became the leader of the 
Chinese Communist Party. Before the evacuation of the South China base areas, Mao's posi- 
tion in the party had apparently been weakening. *®2 He had lost his position as politica: com- 
missar to Chu Te's forecs in 1932 and his position in the Chinese Soviet Government had also 
been hurt. But the failure in South China had in turn weakene | the position of the “Returned 


Student” group, which had been tn control of the party, and strengthened that of Mao, who had 


criticized their strategy. 


* For example, new land regulations in 1934 had eliminated 2 number of points which Mao 
had specially favored. Mao's position also seems to have been challenged at a later period of 
the Long March by Chang Kuo-t'ao, who came from a vase area in Szechuan and whose forces 
had suffered smaller losses, but the events of this period are still obscure. 
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Communist Surriral—The Yenan Republic 

The retreat on the Long March- marked by great hardship and heavy casualties—took the 
Communists through Kucichou, Yunnan, Chinghai, Szechuan, und Kansu. All these areas were 
where the influence of the National Government was weak and where, therefore, Communist 
movements were opposed mainly by poor-quality warlord troops, though they were also pursued 
by some central government forces. Even so, the account of the Long March in Edgar Snow's 
Red Star Over China shows that the survival of Mao's forces was partly a matter of luck. On 
several occasions a few hours' delay or siightly stronger local garrisons would have left the 
Red forces locked between uncrossable rivers and pursuing central government troops. 

The retreating forces, numbering considerably fewer than the 100,000 troops who started 
from Kiangsi, iinally joined up in 1936 in a small base srea which had been earlier developed 
in 1931 on the Shensi-Kansu border. This Communist base area expanded during late 1936 and a 
Communist offensive was launched into Shansi Province, east of the Yellow River, but was re- 
pulsed, On January 1, 1937, Mao announced the formation of a new Communist government, the 
Chinese People's Sovict Republic, Yenan was now officially declared the Red capital, Mean- 
while, late in 1936, new events were occurring which would produce an official truce in opera- 


tions between the Communists and Kuomintang. 
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COUNTERINSURGENCY 


’ After the fairly rapid defeat of the initial Communist risings in 1927, counterinsurgency 


operations fell into four main periods. Up to the middle of 1930, counterinsurgeney was mainly 
‘ in the hands of local provincial forces. Then followed a period in which the National Govern- 


ment organized a series of large-scale campnigns against the main Communist arcas with very 


a 


limited results. In 1933-34, a new counterinsurgency strate gv finally proved successful and 
compelled the Communists to abandon their main base areas. Finaily. in 1935-36, the National 
Government uttempted to destroy the Communist forces during their retreat and started opera- 
tions against the new, much smaller main base area, but this period ended incenclusively with 


a truce. 


Problems of the Kuomintang Forces 

According to Mao Tse-tung, the ability of the Communists to developinsurgeney depended 
on the failure of the anti-Communist forces to make ctfective use of their resources. One fac- 
tor in this ruilure was a reluctance to admit the potential danger of insurgency or the importance 
of acting against it before the insurgents had had timc to build up their organization. National 


Government publicity always tried to describe the Red armies as merely bandits and if is likely 


that many people in responsible positions initially believed the problem was no more than banditry . 


A more important factor, however, was that any effort against the Communists was contin- 
ually distracted by other cenflicts, Although the Kuomintang National Government, which was 
established at Nanking in 1927, obtained more control over China than any previous republican 
regime, it never managed to eliminate warlordism completely. For example, the original Kuo- 
mintang army suffered fairly heavy losses, especially in the battic of Chumatien against the best 
of the warlord armies, that of Chang Tso-lin. The war with Chang for control of North China 
«untinued until the surawer of 1926, In 1929, there v.as fighting between the National Govern- 
ment and the Kuangsi warlords, Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi, who had been allies at the be- 
ginning of the Northern Expedition. In addition, the extension of Kuomintang power to North 
China depended on an alliance with two c‘! er North China warlords, Yen Hsi-shan and Feng 
Yu-hsiang. 

In 1930, these two warlords, «ith tue support of Chiang's chief rival, Wang Ching-wel, 
tried to set up a rival government in North China, with the result that a civil war continued for 
several months. Largely because forces normally defending Changsha had been withdrawn for 
operations against Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yui-hsiang, the Cotnmunists were able to capture 
Changsha in 1930, 

In 1931, the Japanese started their conquest of Manchuria. In January 1932, heavy fighting 
with Japanese forces broke out in Shanghai and intermittent fighting with the Japanese in North 
China and Inner Mongolia continved until the Tangku Truce in May 1933. This truce in turn led 
to disagreements between the National Government and local leaders ir South China. In No- 
vember 1933, the Kuomintang's Nineteenth Route Army. which had borne the brunt of the fighting 


in Shanghai in 1932, joined with South China leaders to proclaim a rival government in Fukien. 


This gover iment, which actually signed a truce agreement with the Communists on November 21, 


1933, was not defeated until] January 1934. These were only some of the major conflicts in- 
volving the National Government and precluding any concentration of its effort against Com- 
munist insurgency. 

Many provincial governments were equally ..ccracted by conflicts among local leaders, and 
in many cases these conflicts directly influenced counterinsurgency operations, For instance, 
Mao Tse-tung reported that an offensive by Kiangsi troops against the insurgent Ching-kang- 
shan area was broken off in July 1928 because of a battle between two Kiangsi generals. 23 Of 
course, Communist operations were also hampered by factional struggles, and there were some 
instances of fighting between different Communist forces: but such troubles on the Communist 
side were never so serious as those on the Kuomintang side. 

The insecure position of the National Government had an even more serious effect on the 
quality of the troops used against the Communists. The victory of the Kuomintang's Northern 
Expedition in 1926-27 had depended on the new style of the politically indoctrinated army built 


up in Kuangtung since 1923. But even before the conquest of the Yangtze valley, this army had 


been considerably diluted. From the beginning of the Northern Expedition it had some warlord 
allies, and it followed the normal practice of the warlord period by incorporating defeuted forces 
and giving new positions to opposing generais who would detect and join the Kuomintang side, 


The dilution was increased after the break with the Communists ia the surnier of 1927. 


Attempts to Strengthen the Kuomintang Army 

As aresult, the National Government liid great stress, between 1928 and 1937, on building 
up a strong and well-trained central government army. In this it benefited greatly from German 
assistance. A group of German military advisers acting ina private professional capacity in- 
cluded men who had held important positions in the German Army during World War 1. The 
Germans remained in China until 1938, when the Japanese made strong requests to the German 
Government to insist on their return to Germany. *4 Great progress was made in developing a 
well-trained army, and in July 1933 the National Government sct up a special training schoo! at 
Lushan, Kiangsi Province, for cfficers taking part in anti-Communist operations. But the best 
troops were needed to maintain the superiority of the central government over possible rivals; 
if they had been committed to counterinsurgency operations, the central gov: rnment would have 
been less able to cope with the various non-Communist attempts to set up r.val regimes. It wa: 
only ir July 1931, in the third major campaign against the main Communist pase areas, that 
troops directly commanded by Chiang Kai-shek were used, and even then they were only one- 
third of the total force. #8 Consequently, many of the troops used against the Communists were 


second-rate units or forces which the National Government did not trust. 


This use of poor-quality troops caused the failure of many of the anti-Ccmmunist campaigns. 


Most of the successful Communist operstions described by Mao Tse-tung depended on concen- 
treating Communist forces against Nationalist units known to be of poor quality. And these in- 
ferior troops were not mercly ineffective but strongly countereffective. National Government 
units which abandoned their weapons or surrendered became the main source of weapons and 


ammunition for the Red armies and an important source of their manpower. 


Infiltration of the Communist Underground 

By 1930, the National Government assumed an increasingly important role in counterin- 
Surgent activities. One of the most important of its operations was against the Communist 
underground apparatus. In 1930, U. T. Hs was put in charge of a special section of the central 
headquarters of the Kuomintang to deal with the Communist underground operating in National 
Government arcas. At the time of the break with the Kuomintang in 1927, the Communist or- 
ganization had been very strom, in the cities, controlling the trade unions and workers’ organi- 
zations and supported by many of the intellectuals. Though they had suffered severe losses in 


1927, they had remained strong enough to build a very effective organization with elaborate 
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arrangements for cover, Het?® therefore insisted that the workers in his organization know 
their enemy, and he ordered them to study “the history ef Russian Communism, Communisi 
theery, Conimunis! party structure, and the tacties and principles of their activities," Viewing 
the struggle largely as a battle of ideologies, Hsii was convinced that Sun Yat-sen's principles 
were superior te communism, that most Cemmunists had become followers of Marx and Lenin 
through dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and that they could in fact be cenverted to more 
reasonable views. 

His efforts were therefore aimed at the conversion of captured Communists. He insisted 
that converts demonstrate the genuineness of their conversion by giving all possible information 
and help against the Communist organization. Although ne found that it was passible to apply 
the necessary ps¥chological pressure to obtain conversion only when the alternative was death, 
Hsu also insisted that threats without conversion could not secure true cooperation from a cap- 
tured Communist. Through tne work of Hsti, the Kuomintang was able to penetrate the Com- 
munist organization. (When the Communists reacted by building up a new terrorist organization : 
which concentrated on the assassination of Communist defectors and Hsti's agents, Hsti's organ- 
ization was eventually able to infiltrate and climinate the new Communist underground. Unfor- 
tunately for the counicrinsurgency effort, not all anti-Communist activity showed this level of 
sophistication—other National Government organizations were inclined to suppress any criti- 
cism of th. Kuomintang as evidence of Communist sympathies, a policy which tended to hoom- 


erang, rl 
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Major Military Operations 

Meanwhile, by the latter part of 1930, the National Government started a series of large- 
scale military campaigns against the Communist areas. An anti-Communist headquarters for 
the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, and Kiangsi was set up at Hankow on October 23, 1930, and the 
first “encirclement ond suppression” campaign, using about 100,000 men, started on November 
2. Kuomintany forces were, however, completely defeated by the end of the year, and in one 
battle the Communists captured an entire force of about 9,000 men, including the divisional com- 
mander. 2! 

The second “encirclement and suppression” campaign started on February 10, 1931, under 
the command of Gen. Hu Ying-vh'in (who Liter became Minister of War) with headquarters at 
Nanchang. Still more troops were used— 200,000 accerding to Mao Tse-tung and 300,000 to 
400,000 according to T'ien Chia-ying—and the strategy was described in the words, ‘'consoli- 
dating every step. This second offensive was also completely defeated by the end of May. and 
in the final Lattles the government lost over 20,000 rifles to the Communists, 

The third “encirclement and suppression” campaign started in July 193] under the command 


of Chiang Ka: -shek.whoused still more troops—300,000 according to Mao Tse-tung and 600,006 to 
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700,000 according to T'ien Chia-ying. For the first time these included seme of the regular Na- 
tional Government divisions, The strategy this time was to “drive straight in" in an attempt to 
corner the main Communist forces against the Kan River. At one thme Kuomintang forces pen- 
cirated a large part of the Communist base area, but they did nat succeed in surrounding the 
main Communist army and had to withdraw with considerable losses after about three months’ 


fighting. 


Japanese Aggression Hinders Nationalist Operations 

Counterinsurgency operations were then distracted by hostilities with Japan which started 
in Manchuria in September 1931 and erupted in Shanghai at the beginning of 1932. This not only 
gave the Communists a respite for consolidation and expansion, but also provided them with a 
power £:1 means of appealing to Chinese public opinion, by calling for an end to the civil war in 
order to present a united front to Japanese aggression. The Communist base on the Shensi- 
Kansu border was set up in October 1931 by scattered forces which organized themselves into 
the "Allied Anti-lmperalist Army."" And on December 11, 1931, 20,000 men of the government's 
forces surrounding the Communist Ching-kang-shan base area mutinied and joined the Com- 
munists. The Nationalists lost a major propaganda point when the Chinese Soviet Republic de- 
clared war on Japan on April 25, 1932. This was purely a propaganda gesture as there was no 
point of possible contact between Communist and Japanese forces, but it succeeded in recording 
an anti-Japancsc line on the Commuaist side in apparent contrast with the reluctance of the 


National Government to risk all out resistance to Japancse aggression, 


Renewed Operations Fail to End Insurgency 

Large-scale National Government operations against the Communists were not resumed 
until the summer of 1932. The main effort of the National Government's fourth offensive, which 
started in June 1932, was directed against the outiving Communist bases in west Hunan and on 
the Hupeh-Honan-Anhui border. Against the latter base area the operation was largely suc- 
cessful. On July 10, the main Communist forces from the Hupeh-Honan-Anhui base area were 
compelled to abandon their base and start a retreat into northwest Kiangsi. The campaign 
against the main Cormmunist base areas in Kiangsi, however, did not start until February 7, 
1933, and was defeated by the beginning of March. It did not seriously interrupt a steady ox- 
pansion of this main Communist base. 

This series of anti-Communist campaigns from mid-1930 to carly 1933, which had marked 
the second period of counterinsurgency, had been aimed at eliminating Communist insurgency 
once and for all. In August 1931, Chiang Kai-shek had even talked of eliminating the Red armies 
within three months. Finally admitting the failurc of the “encirclement and suppression" cam- 


paigns, the Nationalists now turned to a new strategy that was to prove more successful. 
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Nationalist Land Reform 

The strategy of the third period (1983 -G4) was based on slower methods and more careful 
preparations than those of the previous period There had already been some recognition that 
the Communist insurgencs was Yasecd on a revolutionary situation in the countryside that might 
be removed or mitigated only by a program of reform — In June 1930, the Nahonal Government 
had issued a land reform law restricting rent to 37.5 percent® of the main crop and guarantee - 
ing security of tenure for long-term tenant farmers. 

When applied, the reform won both peasant support and increased | sduction—the farmer 
with secure tenure and Limited rent had real incentives. Uf the Nationai Government had given 
a high priority in the 193@'s and 1940's to implementing its own land law against the vested in- 
terests which opposed it, the result might have changed the whole history of China. In fact, it 
was applicd seriously only in these areas recovered trom the Communists where the original 
landlords had already been liquidated. There is sume evidence that land reform did eliminate 


the revolutionary situation in these areas. wren the civil war was resumed in 1946 one might 


have expected that the Communists would have tried to revive insurgency in their old South China 
base areas, but in fact there was almost no Conimunist activity south of the Yangtze before the 
victory of the regular Communist armies in 1949. Elsewhere in Chins the 1930 law remained a 
dead letter. In Chekiang Previnee, for example, the land reform program was dropped after an 
official who tried to entorce it had been assassinated, and in most areas there was Not even an 


attempt to enforce it. . 


Contral of Communities Near Communist Bases 

Other measures were more ettectively enforced to secure control of the population and to 
hinder Communist activities in arcas surrounding their bases. A confereuce on anti-Communist 
operations in June 1932 ended in & decision to strengthen the government organization in areas 


adjoining the Communist bases by recruiting local militia and by organizing the people in the 


pao-chia system—a traditional Chinese organization under which the people in an area were 
formed into groups in which cach member was held responsible for the others’ canduct. Or- 
ganization on these dines was started in August 1932. The pao-chia systern was sometimes 
countereffective: people compromised by a Communist relative or friend might find that their 
safest course of action was | move into the Communist areas and join them. On balanee, how- 


ever, the svstem was effective in hindering Communist activities, 


*The fipure of 37 Spercent results from applying an old Kuomintang reform slogan—23 per- 
cent reduction in rents-—to un iessumed average rentot 50 percent. This land Law tromeally formed 
the basis for later Communist agrarian policy, from 1937 to 1945 during the war against Japan- 
which explains why the Chinese Communists were often called “agrarian reformers "It was 
also applied stil] later in the first stages of land reform in Taiwan, and Japanese land reform 
after 1945 followed rather similiar principles. 
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A New Military Strategy — Blockade and Attack 

In November 1932, conferces at Hankow bad decided on a program of road building in South 
China te facilitate the movement of National Government armics, and in May 1935, plans were 
worked out for a striet blockade of the Communist base areas. These were almost purely agri- 
cultural and depended an outside trade for everything bevond the products of simple handicraft 
industry. In particular, Uhey hed no supplies of salt, important for health in places with a very 
hot suramer climate. When it became cifective through the building of forded lines. this block- 
ade played an important part in the Communist defeat. 

The main military strategy of fort building was started in July 1933, Under this strategy, 
which may have been suggested by German military advisers, the Commumst base areas were 
surrounded by a line of forts, connected where possible by a bluckade ditch or other obstacle to 
prevent the movement of small groups at night. Pfforts would then be made to organize the area 
Ouwuie the blockade Tine and, when it was judged that Communist activity had been eliminated, a 
mew line of forts would be built reducing the Communisi base area sull further, Since the Com- 
munists had almost no artillery and only a tew mortars, a fairly small garrison in a well-built 
fort could hold out for some time against attack by a much Jarger = mber of Communist troops 
By January 1934, 2,900 forts had been built in Kiangsi and the number musi Lave become very 
much larger in later stages of the campaign. 

Attacks into the Communist base areas were continved and inereising use was made of air- 
eraft to bomb Communist positions. Although the Red Army was able to score some local sue- 
cesses in 1934, its general position steadily deteriorated, The main bedy of the Red Army was 
forced to evacuate its main base arca and begin the Long March in Oetober 1934, as were other 


main units from other base arcas in South and Central China, 


Aueminitang Operations=An Unconsolidated bictory 

Thus, Kuomintang operations of 1933-34 may be considered as an cvxample of suecesstul 
couitorinsucgency. Aithough Commune t forces remaming in South and Central China were not 
completely destroyed, they were reduced to small and seattered groups in the wilder mountain 
areas—a level of operations that could properly be described as lithe more than banditry, es- 
pecially since genuine, nonpolitical banditry was endemic, And the former Communist base 
areas were brought so effectively under National Government contro] that there was no revival 
of insurgency even when the Communists might have been expected to try to revice it and the 
general authority of the National Government had been scriously weakened 

Hawever, the suece ses of 1933-34 were not followed up in 1%.5-36,  Countcrinsurgency 
operations of 1935 against the retreating Comrounist forces were not a success, and the Red 
Army was able to reestablish itself in the Shensi-Kansu base arcu in 1936. On the other hand, 


government operations were not an unqualified failure because Communist losses during the 
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Long March were cxtremely heavy, and the Red Army of 1936 was only a sma}] fraction of ils 
1934 strength. The National Gevernmem wus only partly responsible for the failure tc cu, cit 
the Communist retreat. The Long March went through provinces where lucal warlord influence 
remained powerful and where the National Gavernment had very Hithe cantrol. Thus the inoves 
of the Red armies were opposed almost entirely by local provincial forees whieh were mostly of 
very poor quality. Only the Muslim warlords in the northwest had troops good enough to fight 
some serious battles against the Communists, It is possible that the pursuing National Goy- 
ernment troops did not make full use of tnoir oppurtunities, Several writers have sugecsted 
that the National Government found the retreat of the Red armies a convenient cacuse for send- 
ing troops into areas which had, until then, been almost completely under loca: warlord con- 
trol, 2 

If the Naticnal Government had at once attacked the much reduced Red Army in its smaller 
and poorer new base area with the saine Vigor as in the campaigns of 1933-34, the Chines: Caom- 
munists would must probatly have been eliminated as an organized military force, Infact the 
Nationalists did not use the 2ffective but very expensive fort-and-blockade -line strategy aud en- 
trusted the main effort of anti-Communist operations to the Manchurian troops of Gen Chang 
HSueh-liang, who had been driven o.t of Mancturia by the Japanese in 1931, The Manchurian 
Army had been one of the better warlord armies but, in 1936, Manchurian troops were com- 
pletel;' unreliable politically for operations against the Communists. Having beea driven from 
their homes in Manchuria by the Japanese, they were especially susceptible to the Caminunist 


appeals to end the civil war anc form a united front against Japanese imperialism. 


Japanese Invasion Leads to a United Froni 

The Chinese Communists had been calling for a united front against Japan ever since 193), 
but this was initially a ‘united front from below," i.c,, ruling out the National Government 
leaders who were denounced as allies of Japanese imperialism, In 1953 the Comintern line 
changed to “united front from above," i.e., an alliance of all those willing to oppose the Axis 
powers, In the Far East, the Soviet leaders saw the Chinese National Government as potentiaily 
helpful in preventing a Japanese attack on Siberia, which was being advocated by clements in the 
Japanese Army. 

During 1936, the Manchurian forces were increasingly influenced by Communist appeals. 
Military operations against the Communists slowed down, and there was actually a sceret meet- 
ing hetween the Manchurian Gen. Chang HSueh-liung and the Communist Choy En-lat. Increas- 
ing tension developed in Sian between the Manchurian organizations and National Government 
organizations still committed to the anti-Communist line. In December, Chiang Kai-shek went 
to Sian to try to straighten out the situation and was seized by Gen. Chang H8ueh-liang and Yang 


Hu-ch'eng. The Communists cam2 in as mediators, almost certainly on instructions from the 
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Comintern, and secured Chiang Kai-shek's release, No formal agrycement was recorded at the 
time, but the result of the Sian Incident we to produc e aa intormal truce between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists, who now formed a new united front aillance in September 1937 after the 
start of the Sino-Japanese War. 

The alliance provided that the Communists would accept Sun Yat-sen's principles as defin- 
ig the basic policy needed for China, cease their insurrection against the National Government, 
abandon their policy of land confiscation, abolish their soviet government, and allow the Red 
Army io be incerperated into the National Army. In turn, the National Government recognized 
three C mmunist livisions as the Eighth Route Army (later the Fighteenth Group Army) and a} - 
Jotted them a garrison area in North Shensi. In addition, the Communist regime was allowed to 
function as a Special Area Government in the area which it controlled,* to have some lceal of- 


fices in the National Gov. :nment areas, and to publish a newspaper in the capital. 


Kuomintang Counterinsurgencs J viewed 

The Japanese Army may be considered inadvertently responsbile for the failure of Kuomin- 
tang counterinsurgency in China. If the National Government had been able to continue counter- 
insurgency operations and to apply the measures which had been successful in South China, it 
would almost certainly have been successful against the much smaller Red Army and much 
smaller Communist has area iu Northwest China, But the Japanege Army was not content with 
its conquest of Manchuria and tried to bring the whole of North China under Japanese contro} 
through increasingly highhanded, provocative, and actually criminal policies.* 

Whilo its strength was steadily being increased with the buildup of the new central govern- 
ment army, the National Government wished to postpone a showdown with Japan. Nonetheless, 
it became steadily harder tu resist the pressure of a public opinion growing ever more sym- 
pathetic to Communist appeals for a united front against Japanese aggression, Chiang Kai- 
shek's apparent failure to move vigorously against the invaders produced dissension within Na- 
ticnalist ranks, The revolt of the Ni:cteenth Group Army in Fukien in 1934 had comn largely 
from dissatisfaction with the National Government's failures to resist Japan, and the same was 
tru: foranattempt to set up a rival government in Canton in June 1936. Japanese intervention 
in China set the stage for the Sian Incident, which produced the end of counterinsurgency oper- 
ations, Thc ensuing truce gave the Chinese Communists the opportunity for the expansion that 


led to their final postwar victory in China. Japanese Army leaders always claimed that ene of 


*In 1938 anu. areca, Shansi-Chahar-ilopei was recognized by the National Government as 
a wartime regional government with status similar to that of a provincial government, 

tk. g., Japanese agents protected by the Japanese Army in North China engaged in drug 
peddling and large-scale smugyling, operations. 
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their major objectives was to prevent the growth of communism in China and, on this particular 
point, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of their claim. But the actual results of their 
actions were the direct contrary of their intentions; they sived the Red Army in 1986 and, in 


1937, gave the Communists the opportunity to win control of China, 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Between 1937 und 1945, the struggle between the Kuomintang and the Communists was sub- 


ordinated to the struggle against the Japanese, The united front between the two Chinese parties 
was fairly effective 4h 1938, but started to break down in 1939, and any real cooperation i 
between them ceased after 1940. There were actually many clashes between Communist and 
National Government forces, though these never developed into civil war. From 1943, National 
Government forces zenerally held a regular front against the Japanese, while the Communists 

i 


concentrated on gucrrilla operations in the countryside, between the cities and communication 
lines held by the Japanese, By far the most important factor in the National Government's fail- 
ure to develop gucrrilla operations was that it was much less effective than the Communists in 
developing the type of military anc political organization needed to resist the increasing Japa- 
nese counterinsurgency effort. 

Communis¢t-Kuomintang relations during the war against Japan were both complicated and 
controversial, Each side accused the other of subordinating the national interest in fighting the 
Japanese invader to its own particular interest in opposing its internal Chinese rival, and each 


blamed the other for the clashes hetween their forces. * 


The Situation at the End of Borld War 

By V-d Day in August 1944, the Communist army had expanded to about 900,000 regular 
troops plus several times this number in part-time village militia units. Outside the cities and 
communication ines heidi by the Japanese, the Communists controlled the greater part of the 
countryside in North China and important areas of East Central China with a total population of 
about 100 million. Compared with the 1937 situation this represented an immense increase in 
Communist strength relative to that of the Kuomintang. By this time, the Chinese Communist 
leaders believed that they were likely to win a renewed civil war with the Kuomintang, although 


they expected that such a war would continue for 10 er 12 years, Ip tact, they were to win in 


less than four vers. 


*The New Fourth Army Incident of January 1941 was by no means the first serious clash 
between Communist and National Government forces but only the first to receive general pub- 
licity. 
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Not only had the Communists used the opportunity offered by the war with Japan to increase 
their strength, but they had also won a large measure of genuine popular support. In the areas 
under their control, they had implemented a reformist land policy based cn the National Govern- 
ment's own Land Law of 1930 and, equally important, they had reorganized local government and 
the tax system. Because the Communists had efficient taxation and used grain as the accounting 
unit, their areas were isolated from the effects of currency inflation and could offer efficient 
government. And although Communist troops were much less well equipped than National Gov- 
ernment forces, they were better fed and better clothed and had higher n-orale and better dis- 
cipline than most National Government units. 

The National Government, on the other hand, had failed to use the patriotic surge of 1937- 
38 to put through the reforms that were really essential for a protracted war. At this iime, ed- 
ucated Chinese would have been willing to work in the countryside and the vested interests op- 
posed to land reform and an efficient taxation system could have been attacked, with justification, 
as saboteurs of the national war effort. When the Japanese advance eliminated the tax revenue 
from the major cities and from the customs service, the National Government, because it had 
not reorganized the countryside, was compelled to finance itself increasingly through inflation, 
with all its demoralizing effects. With the breakdown of the united front, the National Govern- 
ment became increasingly afraid of Communist influence. But while it tried to oppose and con- 
tain the Communists, it was never willing to compete with them. For example, several cases 
indica.ed that insurgency forces under Kuomintang leadership could resist the increasing Japa~ 
nese pressure if a pattern of organization similar to that of the Communists was followed—but 
the leaders of these more successful units complained that the National Government never 


seemed to understand or approve what they were doing. 


A View of Chiang Kai-shek’s Role 

The ultimate responsibility for the increasing demoralization of the Nat.unal Government 
organization seems to rest with Chiang Kai-shek, in the sense that he, as the dominant Kuomin- 
tang figure, might have been able to prevent or reverse the decline. The Generalissimo had 
shown a consistent devotion to nationalism. His aim throughout had been a unified, independent, 
strong, and prosperous China and, like Gen. Charles de Gaulle of France, he was inclined to 
identify himself with his country. However, his nationalism alsu included belief inthe Confucian 
social tradition, and his book, China's Destiny, published in 1943, contained passages condemn- 
ing both communism and Western likeralism as foreign ideologies unsuitable for China, His 
social ideal was a paternalistic, authoritarian system. 

In the period from 1927 to 1937, Chiang had shown great tenacity of purpose in extending the 
effective authority of the National Government and in maintaining the unpopular policy of post- 


poning a showdown with Japan while building up government strength. When war with Japan 
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finally came, he reaped the reward of his tenacity by emerging as the accepted leader of na- 
tional resistance. He must certainly be credited with maintaining Chinese resistence through 
periods when others felt that China's pesition was hopeless and that it should seek a settle- 
ment with Japan. 

Chiang's basic weakness appears {o have been an unwillingness to shift the basis of his 
power trom personal loyalty and political intrigue to popular support as the national leader 
acting for the national interest, The National Government organization included many compe- 
tent, honest, and devoted men; but they were seldom given cffective backing when national inter- 
ests came into conflict with the interests of Chiang Kai-shek's relatives or personal followers. 
In a report written in Jury 1948, U.S. Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart, a close personal friend 
of Chiang Kai-shek, summed up this basic weakness, ". . . the Generalissimo is generally and 
directly blamed . . . for his inability to take any effective action to cope with the situation, He 
is doubtless aware of this criticism and of its implication. He responds to it only by trying to 
safeguard his own position through placing individuals on whose loyalty he can personally count, 
in positions of trust, regardless of the fact that these individuals have long records of incompe- 


tence or corruption or both." 


Postwar Regrouping 

The long-postponed civil war between the Communists and the Nationalists was triggered 
by the Japanese surrender. The National Government, through the Suprerie Commander of the 
Allied Powers (SCAP) in the Pacific, ordered the Japanese Arm. in China to surrender only to 
National Government forces. Meanwhile, Gen. Chu Te, as Comnunist Commander in Chief, 
issued an order demanding that the Japanese surrender to Chinese Communist forces, Most of 
the Chinese troops who had been in Japanese service transferred or resumed their allegiance to 
the National Government and continued to tight the Communists. The United States transported 
National Government troops to the ports and some major cities of North China; and U.S Ma- 
rines larded, ostensibly to disarm the Jupancse, but actually to hold a few ports and communi- 
cations between Peking and Tientsin until Nationalist,forees could arrive and take over, 

In Manchuria, the Russians began by keeping out the regular troops of both sides, but they 
allowed the local Chinese Communist underground to emerge and organize armed forces, os~ 


tensibly as self-defense" or “anti-bandit" units. As the Russian Army: withdrew in the be- 
ginning of 194;, after looting Manchurian industry as ‘war booty,” they left behind large stocks 


of Japanese arms which fell into Communist hands. 
The Failure of U.S. Mediation and Adtxice 


The U.S. Ambassador, Gen. Patrick Hurley, tried to mediate a settlement, but his effurts 
were based on a completely false estimate of the situation. He refused to believe the estimates 
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of Communist strength made by U.S. Army observers and thought that the Communists would 
come to terms as soon as the publication of the Sino-Soviet Treaty showed that they would not 
receive Soviet support ina civil war. Despite a joint declaration by Chiang Kai-shek and Mao 
Tse-\ung on October 10, 1945, some large-scale battles occurred a few wecks later. 

Yallowing the resignation of Ambassador Hurley, Gen. George Catlett Marshall went to 
China in December 1945 as President Harry Truman's special representative. His orders were 
to try to persuade the Chinese Government "to call a national conference of representatives of 
the major political elements to bring «bout the unification of China and, concurrentty, to effect 
a cessation of hostilitics, particularly in North China." * This mission had a good chance of 
success, and General Marshall secured a much longer pause in hostilities than had Ambassador 
Hurley. Nonetheless, Marshall was unable te obtain an effective truce in Manchuria, and fight- 
ing spread increasingly in other areas during the latter half of 1946. 

In 1946 the National Government armies were much stronger than the Cammunists, about 
three million to about one million, with a very clear superiority in equipment. But, fron the 
very beginning, Gen, Chiang Kai-shek refused to follow 0,8, Gen. Albert C. Wedemever's* 
advice to "concentrate his efforts upon establishing control in North China and upon the prompt 
execution of political and official reforms designed to remove the practice of corruption by of- 


ficials and to eliminate prohibitive taxes. ""! 


National Government Accepts Battle and Is Defeated 

The National Government seems to have grossly overestimated its military capability and 
to have believed that, if the Marshall mediation broke down into general civil war, the Com- 
munists could be completely defeated in a matter of months, In fact, the operations of 1946 and 
the beginning of 1947 showed a good deal of apparent success for the National Government, The 
Communists were driven from many citics, and most of the railway network in North China was 
brought under National Government control, Even in Manchuria the National Government made 
considerable guins, However, the main Communist armics remained intact, and the National 
Government conspicuously failed to carry out reforms or to provide honest and competent gov- 
ernment in the areas it controlled. 

The Communist armies steadily improved their equipment, partly through Japanese stocks 
from Manchuria but increasingly through Amcrican equipment captured from Kuomintang forces. 
By 1947, they were strong enough to launch an offensive in Manchuria and, by the latter part of 


the year, they had started counteroffensives in North and Central China. 


“During World War II, General Wedemeyer was commander of United States Forces in the 
China Theater and Chiang Kai-shek's Chicf of Staff, His advice was still available to the Gen- 
eralissimo for a time after the war. 
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By 1948, National Government forces were hopelessly overextended but refused to retreat 
and consolidate. A strategy of clinging to the main cities left large armies cut off in Manchuria, 
supplied only by airlift. A belated attempt to break out in October 1948 ended with a disastrous 
defeat at Chinchow and the surrender of all National Government forces in Manchuria. Farther 
south, the Communists captured Tsinan, the capital of Shantung Province, at the end of Septem- 
ber; and, in November, they destroyed the main National Government army in North Central 
China in a battle at Hsuchow, The oommander in North China, an able general who had been 
starved of supplies because he did not belong to the Whampoa clique, surrendered Peking after 
a short siege. The Communists entered the city in February 1949. In April, they croased to 
the suuth side of the Yangtze without any effective opposition and occupied Shanghai and Nanking. 
By the end of 1949, they had completed their conquest of the Chinese mainland. By this time, 
Chiang Kai-shek, who had left the presidency in Jamary 1949, had retreated with many of his 
followers to the island of Taiwan, where he set up a new Nationalist government. Li Tsung-jen, 
who had briefly replaced Chiang, refused to sign an agreement with the Communists and fled, 
eventually to the United States. 


The Kuomintang Defeat Evaluated 

The underlying reason for the defeat of the National Government was, in the opinion of this 
writer, a failure in leadership in both civil and military affairs. An informant who had been 
with Communist forces in Manchuria told the author that National Government troops had fought 
well and successfully in the early stages of the war, but that the Communists were able to de- 
feat them because no two Kuomintang generals would cooperate. American military observers 
also considered that the key battle of Chinchow was lost because "the lack of any coordinating 
procedure produced complete confusion on all operating levels. ''32 

Officials in Taiwan have said that, if only they had carried out on the mainland the reforms 
] ter carried out on Taiwan, the Communists would never have won. And this is probably true. 
The Nationalists could have competed with the Communists for popular support: after 1946, the 
Communists abandoned their very successful reformist land policy and went back to the class 
wartare policies of the Chinese Soviet Republic, thereby, as they themselves admitted, alienating 
important sections of the peasantry. If the National Government had admitted that its situation 
was critical and that the only way to avert defeat was through a drastic program of reform, it 
might have been possible to overcome the vested interests opposing reform and to replace the 
often incompetent and ccrrupt men holding positious of authority with able and honest men. In 
fact, however, right int 1948, Kuomintang leaders continued to claim that the Communiats 
could be defeated in a matter of months and blamed Communist agents or "badly informed” for- 
eign observers for spreading defeatist talk about a critical situation. American advisers were 


helpless because they were never able to break down this Kuomintang refusal to face retlity. It 
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required the shock treatment of complete defeat on the mainland to produce « willingness to 


purge crooks and incompetentsa and to implement an effective reform program, 


The U.S. Role Reviewed 

The involvement of the United States in China from 1941 to 1949 is an extremely compli- 
eated* and controversial subject.*4 The general impression is one of confusion in policy, lack 
of background knowledge, and some highly unsuitab! > top-level appointments—all compounded by 
atlempts to withhold from Congress and the American public the information necessary for any 
reasoned discussion of the alternatives actually open to U.S. policy. *§ The most serious con- 
fusion in the crucial years was a failure to choose between mutually incompatible policies- help- 
ing the Kuomintang to win a civil war or acting as an impartial mediator to secure a settlement 
that could prevent civil war. By trying to follow both policies simultaneously, the United States 
got the worst of both worlds—it incurred the odium of intervention in a Chinese civil war and it 


failed to prevent the defeat of the side it was backing. 


A Military Conclusion 
Fur a study of insurgency and counterinsurgency, the period from 1945 to 1949 has only 
limited relevance because operations soon reached a scale of conventional warfare, The most 
interesting counterinsurgency period is that from 1927 to 1935, and it offers a number of lessons. 
In 1928 and 1929, the National Government made the common mistake of underestimating 


the potential danger from insurgency. Because the Communist forces were dismissed as mere 


bandits and opposed only by inferior local forces, they were able to expand and to consolidate : 
their base areas. 
From 1930 to 1932, the National Government made serious efforts against Communist in- 
surgency but tried to handle it by the methods of conventivnal wartare. The series of offensives 
against the Communist base arcas were planned in terms of bringing the Communist armies to 
battle and winning an essentially military victory in a matter of months. These tactics failed. 
In 1933, the National Government shifted to a really effective strategy. The foundation of 
this was the consolidation of National Government contro] in the areas adjoining the Communist 
bases. The Communist underground organization was infiltrated and seriously weakened, Reg- 
istration and control of the population under the pao-chia system and the organization of local mi- 
litia units restricted insurgent movement outside the base areas and helped to enforce an effective 
blockade of the Communist bases. And the agrarian reform program, even though rather half- 


heartedly applied, enabled the National Government to consolidate its control of areas recovered 


“Intensive study could probably yield some very valuable lessons about the mistakes to 
avoid in situations where support is offered a government that needs drastic reorganization to 
become viable. 
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from the insurgents. On the purely military side, the fort-and-blockade-line strategy was ex- 
pensive ai, tied down many troops, but it enabled the Nationalists steadily anc gradually to re- 
duce the insurgent area. An important aspect of this strategy was that the continued attacks in- 


to the insurgent base areaa and the use of air power against insurgent positions were not secn as 
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measures to secure a rapid victory but only as measures to weaken the insurgents and to accel - 
erate the gradual tightening of the foit-and-blockade-line system, By the end of 1934, Com- 
munist forces were trying desperately to escape to some new base area, 

If Japanese pressure had not halted counterinaurgency operations, it appears almost cer- 


tain that Chiang's 1933-34 strategy would have completely succeeded. 
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NOTES 


'The areas are from Administrative Diatricta of the Republic of China, published by the 
National Government in 1947, and the population figures from an estimate made in 1930 by the 
Department of Internel Affairs and given in Chung-kuo Ti-li Hain Chi (A New Record of Chinese 
Geography}, by Yang Wen-hsun et al. (Shanghai, 1935). The figures have been rounded because 
other sources give siightly differing figures,even forthe area of provinces, and the population 
estimates are highly uncertain. For instance, the 1953 census gave the population of Hunan as 
44,215,000 and that of Kiangsi as 16,773,000 (from The Statesman's Year Book, 1964). 


2 For a detailed study, see The Chinese Gentry and The Income of the Chinese Gentry, by 
Chang-li (Seattle: University of Washingten Press, 1955 and 1962, respectively). 


‘] would like to thank Profeasor Hsiao Teo-liang of the University of Taiwan for calling my 
attention to some of these Comintern directives. 


‘Translations of several contemporary Communist account of this episode are given in an 
article by Martin Wilbur, "The Ashee of Defeat," The China Quarterly, No. 18 (April-June 1964). 


§Mao Tse-tung, "The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains," Selected Milltary Writings of 
Mao Tse-tung (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1961), p. 20. 


® The best account of the Hailofeng Soviet is in two articles by Professor Eto Shinkichi in 
The China Quarterly, Nos. 8 and 9 (October-December 1961 and January-March 1962). There 
is also an account by a Korean Communist participant in The Song of Ariran: The Life Story of 
2 Korean Rebel, by Nym Wales. 


™T'ien Chia-ying, Min-kuo i lai Ta Shih Nien Piao (Calendar of Main Events Since the Re- 
public) (fYenau?: Hsin Hua Publishing Co., 1946), p. 131. 


®thid., p. 139. 
®Mao Tse-tung, Selected Military Writings, p. 81. 
10Mao Tse-tung, ‘The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains." 


“Mao Tse-tung, "On Correcting Mistaken Ideas in the Party," Selected Military Writings, 
pp. 51-62, 


rang Leang-li, Suppressing Communist Randitry in China (Shanghai. China United Praag, 
1934), pp. 114-115. The appendix includes a number of tables giving National Government es-~ 
timates of Red Arimy strength at different dates. 


See "Selected Reading" following this study for description of Professor Haiao's research, 

14Mao Tse-tung, ‘The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains." 

16 Mao Tse-tung, “Problems of Strategy in China's Revolutionary War," Selected Military 
Writings, p. 109. 

Tien Chia-ying, Min-kuo i lai Ta Shih Nien Piao, pp. 141, 176. 

Ibid, p. 157. 

18 Mao Tse-tung, ‘Problems of Strategy in China's Revolutionary War," passim, 

Ihid., pp. 102, 109-111. 


2 mid., pp. 127, 143-144. 
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“21Dates from Ttien Chia-ying, Min-kuo i lai Ta Shih Nien Piao. 
22Information from Professor Hsiao Tso-liang. 
YMao Tse-tung, ''The Struggle in the Chingkar.g Mountains," p. 23, 


“For details, see Frederick F. Liu, A Military History of Modern China (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956), 


%Mao Tse-tung, Problems of Strategy in China's Revolutionary War," p. 125. 


The account which follows is based on his book, The Invisible Conflict (HongKong: China 
Viewpoints, 1958). 


Dates and figuree throughout from Mao Tse-tung, Selected Military Writings, and T'ien 
Chia-ying, Min-kuo i lai Ta Shih Nien Piao, 


For example, O. Edmund Clubb, 20th Century China (New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1964), p. 202. 


7US. Department of State, United States Relations With China, Publication 3573, Far 
Eastern Series 30 (Wa. hingtun: Government Printing Office, 1949), Annex 156 (vb). This publi- 
cation is commonly known as the China White Paper. 


*Did., p. 605. 
MDid., p. 131, 
“pid., p. 321. 


For a good account of this period, see A. Doak Barnett's China on the Eve of Communist 
Takeover (New York: Praeger, 1963) 


“The best documented single book on the subject of U.S. involvement is by Tang Teou, The 
American Failure in China (Chicago: University of Chicago Presa, 1963). 


To give a few examples: Chiang Kai-shek's book China's Destiny was published in 1943 
and was required reading for Chinese students, but it became available to the American public 
only in 1946, through an unauthorized tranalation. During the war, authorities in Washington 
refused to allow even Congressmen to see an English translation. Again, in his study The 
American Failure in China, Tang Tsou argues that a major mistake in U.S. policy was to with- 
hold the report of the Wedemeyer Mission of 1947 until 1949 because, if it hud been published at 
the time, American policy could have been debated on the basis of an expert estimate of the 
amount of effort which would have been required to prevent a Communist victory. Yet again, 
the U.S. Consul General in Mukden was the first American official to experience the Communist 
treatment of American diplomatic officers; but, when he got back to Washington, he was repri- 
manded for talking briefiv to correspundents on his arrival and was immediately given a new 
posting to Africa. 

This withholding of information does not fit a pattern of one-sided political prejudice. What 
it does seem to show is that U.S. authorities never realized the importance of an informed pub- 
lic opinion for the effective working of a democratic system. American policy remuined ina 
state of confusion parwy, at least, because the authorities were able to suppress information 
which would have enabled the public to know that there were impcrtant aspects of the situation cf 
which the official policy line took no account. The operative slogan was apparently ‘Anything 
to avoid immediate trouble. "' 
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SELECTED READING 


Author's Note: Unfortunately, this is the period in the history of the Chinese Communist 
Party for which least information is available, or, at least, readily available and in English. 
There are a number of good studies cavering various aspects of developments before 1928—4he 
early vears of the Communist Farty, Sun Yat-sen's relations with the Communists, the develop- 
ment of the Communist-Kuomintang alliance, and soon. From then on, however, the Chinese 
Communist Party was operating cither underground in the cities or cjse in country areas largely 
cut off from the outside world, And the work which has been published in English has concen- 
trated on political developments, the internal disputes within the Communist Party, or relations 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the Comintern, rather than on the military develop- 
ments more directly relevant for a study of insurgency and counterinsurgency. A great deal of 
potential source material is available in Taiwan, from the Communist side as well as from the 
Kuomintang side, but little or no work has been done on this to produce a study of military de- 
velopments. 

When Gen. Ch'en Ch‘eng was in charge of the anti-Communist campaign, he instructed his 
troops to collec all the written material they found. The Ch'en Ch'eng archives thus have more 
source material for this period than weuld be available in Peking, since the Communists could 
not carry many records on the Long March. The Ministry of Justice Library in Taiwan also has 
considerable tiles of Communist publications. Working from these sources, Professor Hsiao 
Tso-liang of the University of Taiwan has completed a very important study of Chinese Com- 
munist agrarian policy and has published a selection of documents on the power struggles within 
the party. He hopes to proceed to a study of military developments. If this study is made, it 
will greatly increase our knowledge about the early period of Chinese Communist insurgency. 

This study has made considerable use of T'ien Chia-ving's Min-kuo i lai Ta Shih Nien Piao 
(Calendar of Main Events Since the Kepublic), (7Yenan): Hsin Hua Publishing Co., 1946), be- 
cause it gives a definitely dated record of major operations but, as the book tries to record all 
major events in China between 191] and 1936, it gives very little detail, Also, as a Communist 
publication, it is inc:ined to leave out Communist defeats; and, since it was published in the 
Communist xreas in 1946, there are not likely to be many copies in the United States. 

However, although the sources material is inadequate, itis possible to get a general pacture 
of operations for the main Comraunist base area in Kiangsi, Hunan, and Fukien. And one can 
trace some important factors which iafluenced the effectiveness both of insurgency and of coun- 
terinsurgency. 


Clubb, O. Edmund. 20th Century China. New York and London: Columbia University Press, 
1964, This has quite a lot of background information but only a few pages on the counter- 
insurgency operations of the 1927-34 period. 


Hsu, U. T. The Invisible Conflict. Hongkong: China Viewpoints, P.O. Box K-5271, 1958.) An 
interesting but lite-known book by the man who was in charge of operations against the 
underground Communist organization in the Kuomintang areas. 


Liu, Frederick F. A Military History of Modern China. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. 


Mao Tse-tung. Selected Military Writing» of Mao Tse-tung. Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1961. Mao Tse-tung is perhaps the most important source. This volume contains 
five items dealing with the period up to 1936: (1) Why Is It That Red Political Power Can 
Exist in China?" (October 1928), (2) ''The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains" ( November 
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1928), (3) "On Correcting Mistaken Ideas in the Party'' (December 1929), (4) "A Single 
Spark Can Start a Prairie Fire" (Jamiary 1930), and (5) ‘Problems of Strategy in China's 
Revolutionary War" (December 1936). These are extremely important for an understand- 
ing of Chinese Communist strategy but they give only a frag:nentary account of actual oper- 
ations. ‘The Struggle in the Chingkang Mountains,” which was written as a report to the 
Central Committee, comes closest to being a coherent history, but it covers only the firs! 
year of operations in one area and it is clear that Mao's primary concern is to defend his 
record against critics. In “Problems of Strategy in China's Revolutionary War,” which is 
as long as ail the other items together, a number of operations are described or mentioned, 
but only as illustrations of strategic principles. 


O'Baliance, Edgar, The Red Army of China. New York: Praeger, 1963. This study appears 
at first sight to be fairly complete and detailed but, on examination, proves to be unreliable 
on certain matters of fact. For example, the account of the Hailofeng Soviet (p. 42) de- 
scribes P'eng P'ai as a bandit from Szechuan. In fact he camefroma wealthy family in 
Haifeng hsien, joined the Communist Party after graduating from Waseda University, 
Tokyo, was appointed as Chief of the Bureau of Education in Haifeng in 1921, and resigned 
the foilowing year to work on peasant organization. Again, a list of Communist regions in 
1938 includes an "East Hopei Soviet Area.'' Thia is wrong on no fess than three coun:e: 

(1) A rising in the summer of 1938 was rapidly and completely suppressed by the Japanese, 
and guerrilla activities did not revive on any appreciable scale unvii after 1941, so East 
Hope: was a Communist area for only a few weeks in 1938; (2) in the Communist organiza- 
tion, East Hopei was part of the Shansi-Chahar-Hepei region which O'Balance also lists; 
(3) in the period of the wartime united front, it would have been entirely contrary to Chi- 
nese Communist policy to use the term "soviet" for one of their areas, 


Smedley, Agnes. China's Red Army Marches. New York: Vanguard Press, 1954. An ide- 
alized account of the Red Army and some of its operations which cannot be taken as a se~ é 
rious study. Other scurces from the Communist side are even more fragmentary. y 


Fdgar. Red Star Over China. New York: Modern Library, 1944. First published in 

/38, this is stil! a useful source for information on the Long March—the retreat from the 
South China base areas to the northwest—though it should be remembered that, when Snow 
interviewed the Communist leaders in 1936, some forces had still not reached the new base 
area so that he heard only the story of the main force under Mao Tse-tung. Also, his Com- 
munist informants were naturally reticent about the disputes within the party during this 
period. 


Tang Leang-li. Suppressing Comtiunist Banditry in China. Shanghai: China United Press, 
1934. One of a series of public 1elations books for the icreign reader on the accomplish- 
ments of the National Government, this hook has quite a lot or ir'eresting information, but 
cannot be considered as a serious or in any way complete study. 


U.S. Department of State. United States Relations With Chiuz, Publication 3°73, Far Eastern 
Series 30. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949. This publicau.on is commonly 
known as the Chi a White Paper. 
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Chapter Three 
OUTER MONGOLIA (1919-1921) 


by Robert A. Rupen 


The Mongolian experience—which saw White Rus- 
sian troops, conservative Mongei,, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and other anti-Soviet forces ineffectively 
operating against the Red Army and Mongolian 
revolutionaries—is perhaps unique in the annals 
of counterinsurgency, both in the extremity of for- 
eign involvement in an internal confli : and in the 
almost total lack of cooperation among counter- 
insurgents; the failure of the counterinsurgency 
ended in the establishment of the first Soviet sat- 
eilite. 


BACKGROUND 


Three times the size of Texas and slightly larger than Alaska, Outer Mongolia, now officially 
termed the Mongolian People's Republic, is a large (600,000 square miles) Central Asian coun- 
try landlocked between China on the south and east and Russia on the north and west. Its con- 
tinental position makes for very ccld winters and very hot summers. No part of the country has 
adequate rainfall; much is semidesert. In 1919, its population was probably no more than one- 
half million.’ 

In the early 1900's, Mongolia's primitive economy was based almost exclusively on the 
herding of livestock—sheep, goats, cattle, horses, and camels. Most of the people lived as no- 
mada, in felt tents called yurts, with little furniture and few possessions, but with enough to cat. 
Wealth was measured by the size of one's herd, particularly by the number of horses. To own 
no animals was to be dispossessed and an outcast in this society—but almost everyone ovned 
some livestock.’ The religious hierarchy—practicing a form cf Buddhism known as Lamaism— 
owned perhaps a fifth of the country's total livestock resources and controlled the lives of 
125,000 lamas (priests) and their many servants and semislaves.’ Secular princes also man- 
aged large herds and controlled many dependent people. A few thousand Russian farmers were 
in northwestern Mongolia at this time, and several thousand Chinese--either peasants or mer- 
chants—were scattered throughout the country.‘ 

Mongclia's giant neighbors—China and Russia—have been integrally linked with Mongolian 


history ever since the 13ta century, when both were conquered by Genghis Khan, Mongolia's most 
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illustrious son and almost legendary figure, who carried Mongol power to its zenith. In the 
years of decline which followed, the situation was reversed and Mongol princes became the vas- 
sals of China's Manche rulers. From the 17th century to the beginning of the 20th, these rulers 


governed Mongolia by a system of indirect rule which respected Mongolian autonomy. 


Under Chinese Contra! 

By 1911, China dominated Outer Mongolia economically and culturally, as well as politically. 
Trade was almost entirely in the hands of Chinese merchanis, who supplied the goads most de~ 
sired by the Mongols: tea, clothing, and all manner of Buddhist artifacts. Thousands of Chi- _ 
ncse spent most of their lives in Mongolia, and constituted the country's middle class and most 
of its entrepreneurs. Many leading Mongols, especially the secular princes, had studied in 
China and spoke Chinese. Mongols were accustomed to Chinese control. 

Nevertheless, the Mongols generally resented Chinese attitudes of superiority. Despite 
centuries of Chinese rule in Mongolia, no significant Chinese scholarship in Mongolian studies 
ever developed, and this was deeply resented by Mongol intellectuals. Even the large herd- 
owners of Outer Mongolia were heavily indebted to Chinese traders and moneylenders, and they 
chafed under the burden. Anti-Chinese feeling was further aroused around 1900, when China— 
following a pattern set in Inner Mongolia—began te encourage the emigration of Chinese settlers 
to Outer Mongolia, As nomads, the Mongols looked with contempt on the Chinese who settled 
among them to farm. Inner Mongols, who had fled to Outer Mongolia when their own lands were 
overrun by Chinese immigrants, fanned the flames of resentment and urged their fellow Mongols 
to resist Chinese exnansion. Anti-Chinese sentiment among all classes of Mongols thus pro- 
vided the xenophobic element which seems to be a critical factor in the development of national- 


ism, 


Russian Influence 

In their resentment against Chinese domination and expansion, the Mongols naturally looked 
to Russia, whose influence in Central Asia had been growing in the late 19thcentury *%s8 a counter- 
balancing force. Russia's greatest attraction for the Mongols was the fact that Russians lived 
far away to the north and seemed unlikely to settle on Mongolian lands in any significant number. 
In comparison with China, Russia represented progress andthe modern world, anc this appealed 
to younger Mongols. Mongol intellectuals were much impressed by Russian scholarship and 
activity in Mongolian studies.° The Buryat Mongols of eastern Siberia, citizens of the taarist 
Russian Empire who spoke the Mongolian language and practiced the Lamaist religion, consti- 
tuted a kind of cultural bridge across which Russian ideas and influence traveled to Outer Mon- 
golia.’ Buryat agents and interpreters played a significant role in ultimately establishing Rus- 
sian control over the country. Russians and Buryats published the first Mongolian language 
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newspaper and established the first secular Mongolian school in Urga. They also introduced 


veterinary medicine, as well as human medicine, among the Mongols. 


Establishment of Autonomous Outer Mongolia 

The oppertunity to throw off the Chinese yoke came in 1911, when the Manchu dynasty of 
China was overthrown, A nascent Mongolian nationalist movement declared Mongolia independ- 
ent and established as its empcror the debtsun Damba Khutukhtu, head of the country's religious 
hierarchy and symbol! of Mongolian unity. Russian support of this Mongolian revolution, com- 
bined with China's weakness at the time, enabled Mongolians to set up Autonomous Outer Mon- 
golia. Autonomy in Mongolia was, however, a peculiar amalgam, A treaty between republican 
China and tsarist Russia finally recognized the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu as responsible for 
internal affairs, but it recoynized Russia as responsible for Mongolia's external affairs and 
China in the limited role of nominal suzerain.° 

The government of Autonomous Outer Mongolia was in essence a theocracy headed by the 
Jebtsun Dimba Khutukhtu, leader of the local offshoot of Tibetan Buddhism which served as the 
national religion of the Mongols. It also contained at least the forms of pariiamentary govern- 
ment, The Cabinet, composed of secular princes, exercised somc real power, but the two 
houses of Parliament only talked. A “lama clique" fought the secular princes of the Cabinet for 
dominant influence over the Khutukhtu, who was the central figure in the country. A feudal lord 
as well as chief priest of the lama hierarchy, the "Living Buddha in Urga," as the Khutukhtu 


was called, was the wealthiest man in Outer Mongolia." 


Growth of Mongolian Nationalism 

Mongolian nationalism was a weak but growing force at the time of the 1911 revolution. 
More and more Mongols were beginning to resent forcign interference and control. Increasingly 
after the turn ofthe century, they dreamed of uniting all Mongols into a self-governing Pan-Mon- 
golian national state, To Mongolian nationalists, Autonomous Over Mongolia, as constituted 
after 191! under Russian and Chinese auspices, was only the first step in fulfilling that dream, 

Mongolia's high lama, the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu, had always acted independently in his 
dealings with China, and more and more the Khutukn'u, and the city where he resided, known to 
Europeans as Urga,* came to be accepted as the center and focal point of Mongolian nationalism. 
The establishment of the Autonomous Government in Urga after the 1911 revolution naturally 
enhanced the prestige of the "Living Buddha in Urga" as a national figure. The Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia, still under Chinese control, supported the Urga government and pressed it to take 


more vigorous action, The Lamaist religion, the Mongolian language, the nomadic way of life, 
*Urga was traditionally known to the Mongols as Ikhe Kuren, "'Great Lamasery," but the city 
is officially known today as Ulan Bator, 
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and the historical legacy of Genghis Khan were the symbols that came to be regarded by Mongo~ 
lian nationalists as tools for political unification. There was to be consider’ ble disagreement, 


however, as to the particular form Mongolia's political unification would take.” 


Obstacles to National Development 

During the autonomous period (1911-19), Outer Mongolia's internal weaknesses were inany 
and serious. The vast majority of the Mongols remained illiterate, backward, and generally 
apathetic to change of any kind. Lamas fought princes for control of the Khutukhtu's newly : ; 
formed government, and many local leaders and groups resisted the central government in Urga. 
The Oirots, or Western Mongols, for example, known to the Euryp ans as Kalmuks and centered 
around Kobdo (now Chzhirgalantu), were completely unreconciled to the Urga government, which 
was dominated by the Northern, or Khalkha, Mongols, who are the majority Mongolian group. 

Another obstacle to national development was the Lamaist church, which has been charac- 
terized as feudal, corrupt, and ridden with superstition. It is estimated that about half of Mon- 
golia's male population at this time were lamas. Only about a third of the lamas lived per- 
manently in lamaseries and were subject to any degree of institutional control; the others set- 
ted among the people or wandered about the country as beggars, holy men, and pseudo-doctors. : 


Far from adhering to a life of celibacy, these mendicant lamas contributed greatly to the spread 


of the venereal diseases that plagued Mongolia in this period, The Lamaist church had a virtual 
monopoly over education in the country; however, the memorizing of prayers and rituals in the 
Tibetan language, which most of the lamas themselves did not understand, absorbed * ost of 


their intellectual energy." A quarter of the total population were serfs of the Lan tchureh, 


which levied its own taxes and functioned as a state within the acwl formed state © Autonomous 
Outer Mongolia, The lama hierarchy successfully opposed the formation of a national army, 
perhaps more out of fear for its own power in the country than any sentiment of pacifism. ag 

The Autonomous Government lacked personne! with administrative and fiscal experience 
and ability, and graft and corruption sapped its strength and wasted its meager resources, 
Moreover, the leader of Mongolian nationalism, the Khutukhtu, was pooriy cast fov a hero's role. 
Noted for his profligacy and drunkenness, he was also blind and syphilitic. Under such condi- 
tions, the more progressive clements in the Autonomous Government at Urga looked to Russia 


for inspiration and guidance on the road to Mongolian naticnal development”? 


Russian 4id and Objectives 
After 1911, Russia provided finencial and advisory support to the Autonomous Government, 
- although most of the tsarist Russian money invested in Outer Mongolia was wasted in graft, 
corruption, and inefficient undertakings. Perhaps the most notorious example of the fiscal 


irresponsibility eccurred when the Khutukhtu used a Russian loan, intended to bolster his i 
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deficit -plagued government, to purchase an elephant for his private 200.14 There was some at- 
tempt to train and supply a small cadre of Mongolian military personnel; however, powerful lama 
influences prevented the tormation of a Mongolian army. 

The Russian Government was itself uncertain in its Mongolian policy, and many tsariat of- 
ficiala frankly opposed Russian activity in Outer Mongolia, Tsarist policy, vacillating and con- 
fused, tended in general to freeze Mongolia in its traditional feudal pattern, maintaining it as a 
buffer to keep China at a distance. Ruselan policy always stopped short of supporting Pan-Mon- 
golian aspirations involving Inner Mongolia and Mongo! lands in the taarist empire, such as 


Urianghai (now Tannu Tuva). | 


Chinese Forces Return 


When the tsarist government cullapsed in 1917 and the Russian Civil War broke out in 1918, 
Autonomous Outer Mongolia soon found itself deeply involved in a bitter internecine struggle be- i 
tween the Bolshevik (Red) forces of the revolutionary Soviet Government and the assorted White 
Russian and foreign elements who opposed the new regime. China took advantage of Russia's 
weakness in the Far East at this time to stage a return to Outer Mongolia; in late 1919, Chinese 
officials and a Chinese Army descended on Urga to put an end to Outer Mongolian autonomy. The 
chief impetus behind this action probably came from Chinese merchants and traders who had 
been unable to collect debts owed them by the Mongols since the 1911 revolution; however, there 
was also some concern in Peking over Rugsian and Japanese activities among the Mongolians. 

The period from 1919 to 1921 was a time of turmoil in Outer Mongolia, which became in fact 


one of the lesser theeters of the Russian Civil War. 


INSURGENCY 


The Mongolian insurgents comprised a very small group of young Mongols who for the most 
part had been educated in tsarist Russian schools and institutions. Mildly discontented and 
restive under the Khutukhtu's traditionalist government, they became active insurgents when 
foreign troops occupied Outer Mongolia. Their aims were not precisely defined, but their over - 
riding concern was to free Mongolia from foreign domination and technological backwardness. 

In the beginning without a political philosophy, these young Mongols were revolutionary only to 
the extent that they felt a kind of malaise and dissatisfaction with their country's backwardness 
and shared a conviction that some reform was necessary. Particularly, they favored sume 
sort of limitation on the overwhelmingly dominant Lamaist church. Their political convictions 
took on urgency only in late 1919, however, when the Chinese returned to Outer Mongolia and 


suppressed the Autonomous Government in Urga. 


Leadership and Organisation 

The two principal insurgent leaders were Sukhe Bator, a popular milituiry commander 
trained by the tsarist Russians, and Choitalsan, who had studiedin Russian schools, spoke Rus- 
sian fluently, and had contacts among Russian Bolsheviks living in Urga. 

Of all the Mongolian insurgents, whe prebably included most of the leading Mongois desiring 
change and modernization, only Choibalsan clearly subscribed to Bolshesik ideas and Communist 
ideology  Choibalsan probably had the earliest and closest ties with Bolshevism, In 1913, when 
he was 17 years old, he attended a school in Urga founded by the leading Bur\ at Mongolian in- 
tellectual, Jamtsarano, who had Bolshevik sympathies. At least one of Choibalsan's teachers 
there was a Bolshevik. From 1914 to 1917, Choibalsan went to school in Irkutsk, Siberia, where 
he came into intimate contact with the Russian revolutionary movement. After Choibalsan re- 
turned to Urga in 1918 he was in close touch with Russian Bolsheviks in Mongolia. 

Sukhe Bator's connections with the Bolsheviks were less important, but he alse knew and 
worked with Russians living in Mongolia, some of whom were Bolsheviks. When he was 14, 
Sukhe Bator worked as a coachman onthe Urga~-Verkhne- Udinsk route, Which mainly served Rus- 
sians, In 1913, he completed a Russian-taught machinegunners' course and served with the 
small Mongolian military outiit trained by the Russians ai this time, One of these Russian mili- 
tary instructors was a Bolshevik. Later, in 1919, Sukhe Bator worked with Russians in the 
Autonomous Government's printing plant in Urga.!" 

Both of these young Mongols, in their early twenties at the time, were leaders of small rev- 
olutionary parties when the Chinese occupation bi gan In response to the Chinese invasion, th y 
united their revolutionary circles in January 1920 to {crm a single organization that was to be- 

come the core of the insurgent movement in Outer Mongolia. Organization was casual at first, 
and the political influence of the movement was slight; but mounting Chinese oppression brought 
popular support to the fledgling revolutionary group, which was named the Mongolian Revolu- 
tionary Party. At the same time, Chinese police action deprived the organization of several of 
its more active members, and the movement soon found that it had to operate clandestinely and 
with much greater caution than had been necessary during the lax and permissive regime of the 


Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu. 


Foreign Sanctuary and Support 

The Mongolian insurgents began looking for external assistance and a foreign sanctuary 
from which to operate against the Chinese occupiers. Naturally enough, the Urga revolution- 
aries looked north to the Russians, who were less than 200 miles away in Siberia. In the sum- 
mer of 1920, they moved their headquarters into Russian territory.”" 

Since the Bolsheviks had by this time regained contro! of Siberia, it was to this Russian 


faction that the Mongol revolutionaries turned for support. The Bolsheviks were at first 
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rcluciant to commit themselves to more than token assistance to the Mongolians, because of 


in 
their 


own invelvement in the Russian Civil War, but later the Red Army and Communist Party 
organization provided not only the desired sanctuary on Russian soil, but the philosophy, orgr- 
nization, training, supplies, and even most of the military forces operating in Outer Mongolia. 
This total involvement of the Soviet regime in the Mongolian nationalist revoluvion came about 
primarily as a result of a special military situation which developed in late 1920. 
Following their defeat at the hands of the Red Army, remnants of Adm, Aleksandr Kolchak's 

White Russian Army fled across the border into Outer Mongolia in the fall of 1920. An officer 
in Kolchak's army, Baron Roman Fedorovitch Ungern von Sternberg, commanded a White Rus- 


sian force which drove the Chinese from Urga in February 192] and then invaded Russia but was 


beaten back by the Soviets. Thus, by 1921, there was perfect harmony of interests between the 


Mongol insurgents and the Russian Bolsheviks: Ungern-Sternberg's White Russians were now 


their common enemy. Freed from Chinese domination only ta be subjected to another form of 


foreign oppression, the Mongols this time found that the Bolshevik Ryosians' aim to crush anti- 

Bolshevik forces coincided completely with their own cing to throw out the foreign oppressor .!* 
Close cooperation developed rapidly. in March 1921, the Mongolian insurgents held their 

first party congress in the Russian border town of Kyakhta, where they proclaimed the forma- 


tion of a provisional revolutionary government of Mongolia, called the Mongolian People's Gov- 


ernment, This same party congress also established the Mongolian Revolutionary Ariny, com- 


prised of four regiments, with Sukhe Bator as commander in chief, A Mongolian language news- 


paper, Unen ("Truth") was also published by the party in Kyakhta after the congress there. 20 


Insurgents Blend Communism With Nationalism 


The main lines of the revolutionary party's political program and objectives may be dis- 
cerned from its documents and correspondence in the 1920-21 period, especially from the party 


oath of June 1920 and the party platform of March 1921. These indicate that the primary aims 


of the Mongolian revolutionary movement were the liberation of Outer Mongolia (first from the 
Chinese and later from the White Russians) and the restoration of Mongolian autonomy. The 


Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu would be maintained as nominal head of statc, but he would be limited 


in his powers. The princes would also be maintained but limited at first, and later they were tu 


lose all their political privileges. Religion was to be "strengthened," but the details af how this 


was to come about were absent from party documents. he Mareh 1921 piatform stated: 
Questions of external and internal policy, and also of religious 

life, questions of change of long-observed customs, traditions, and 

economic way-of-life, our Party wil) resolve according to the spirit 

of our times, the experience of the peoples of the world, and in can- 

formity with the character of future changes in world events, in the 

interest of the welfare and progress of the Mongolian people. Thus, 
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branches which are useless or inimical, ...will be removed 
through sheer necessity, ...as far as possible by mild, and 
in border-cases by firm, measures. 


These documents also repeated the hope of establishing a Pan-Mongolian union, although the ex- 
act form of such a union was not spelled out, 2) 

The line was one of caution and called for a gradual approach to fundamental changes in 
Mongolian society. Lenin had specifically advised the Mongolian revolutionaries in November 
1920 against transforming the Mongolian party into a Communist party, warning them not to at- 
tempt io alter the traditional culture of the Mongol arat (common people) too rapidly. Thus, the 
Communists clearly recognized the latent potentialities of Mongolian nationalism as a force with 


which they must ceme to terms if the revolutionary party was to survive in Mongolia. 


Russian Civil War Spilis Over Into Mongolia 

Although some Mongolian revolutionaries were concerned over possible Russian domination 
and were eager to prevent the Red Army from invading Mongolia in pursuit of the White Russian 
forces, most of the Mongolian insurgents trusted the Bolsheviks. In any event, there was no 
practical way to avoid this intervention, which the Soviet Government regarded as a legitimate 
case of self-defense. Soviet troops and Mongolian revolutionary forces first crossed the borders 
of Outer Mongolia in Jane 1921, when Red Army units pursued Ungern-Sternberg's forces to the 
Mongolian border town of Maimaicheng (now Altan Bulak) after having defeated the Whites on 
Russian territory the day before. On this occasion, the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
G. V. Chicherin, informed the Chinese Government that the Whites' “extensive military opera- 
tions. ,, forced Russian troops to cross the Mongolian frontier." 2 To the Mongols, the Soviets 
proclaimed that the Red Army would remain in Mongolia no longer than necessary "to defeat the 
common enemy: the Tsarist general, the bloody Ungern. ., ."°23 

Little information is available on the nature of military operations by the Mongolian insur - 
gents and thei: more numerous Russian allies against the White Russians. The Mongolian Rev- 
olutionary Army defeated the Chinese garrison at Maimaicheng in March 1921; most of the rest 
of the fighting lasted only a few months in the suminer of 1921, The insurgents had superior in- 
telligence information on their enemies' movements; swift nomed riders brought them word of 
White Ru -ci-n and Chinese troop movements when telegraphic communications were not avail- 
able. In June, insurgent forces chased Ungern-Sternberg from Russia to Mongolia and back 
intu Russia again, defeating him on June 22, 1921, near Lake Gusinoe in southern Siberia, 24 


and finaliy capturing the White Russian leader. By September most of the fighting was over. 
Strength and Characteristics of Rebel Forces 


The Red Army units involved in Guter Mongolia contained about 13,000 men, most of whom 


were cavalrymen, while the Mongolian Revelutionary Army probably numbered only about 700 
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Mongols, Another 500 Mongolian revolutionaries were in operation around Kobdo in = estern 
Mongolia, where the defeated White Russian forces attempted in September to put up a desperate 
“last stand, ‘' No casualty figures are available, but it is known that many Mongol leaders 
were killed in the several furious cavalry charges whieh toak place in the course of this hittle- 
known campaign. 

The Red Army and Mongolian insurgents apparently had the active support of the local pop- 
ulation on both sides of the Russo-Mongolian frontier. By 1921, the White Russian opponents of 
the Soviet regime had thoroughly discredited their cause in the eves of the Siberian peasants and 
Mongolian tcibesmen, of wmtever ethnic background; these people welcomed the omer ind sta- 
bility that the more disciplined forces of the Bolshevik Party promised to bring to the area, 

This degree of pupular support, together with the hit-and-run nature of the insurgents! cav- 
alrv operations, which were largely a serics of skirmishes by highly mobile smal] units, gave 
the Mongolian insurgency an aura of guerrilla warfare; but by comparison with the type of guer- 
rilla operations in practice today, this insurgency cannot properly be described as in cxample of 
guerrilla warfare. Analogous in many ways to the type of punitive expeditions which character - 
ized the "small wars" of the pre-World War I period, the Mongolian insurgency of 1919-21 il- 


lustrates one of the variants of behavior and operations in internal conflict. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Those forces and groups active in Outer Mongolia during the 1919-21 period which, for pur- 
poses of this study, may be categorized as counterinsurgents included the Khalkha followers of 
the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu of Urga, the Western Mongols Jed by Ja Lama, the Chinese, and the 
White Russians under Ungern-Sternberg. In addition, there were aiso the supporters of the 
Japanese-sponsored "Dauria government," which added a complex clement to the 1919 scene, 
Plagued by disunity and almost complete lack of common political objectives, Wiens elements 
fought among themselves as much as they fought the Red Army and Monyolian revolutionaries. 

In general, the counterinsurgents wanted to stop the clock, if not to turn it back: the Khu- 
tukhtu wanted to retain a traditional Mongolia; Ja Lama wanted to preserve the separateness of 
the Western Mongols; China wanted to restore its former dominance over Outer Mongolia; and 


the White Russians were primarily concerned with the internal struggle for power in Russia, 


Japanese Sponsor the Dauria Government 

Only the Japanese and their Buryat Mongolian allics possessed what might be described as 
an imaginative and essentially novel approach to Mongolia, but their ambitious plains were not 
praciical under prevailing conditions. As early as February 191%, the Japanese, taking advan- 


tage of vhe chaos of the Russia: Civil War, sponsored amecting of Buryat Nongols, Manchurian 
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Mongols, and Inner Mongols which, on February 2x, created the Dauria government in the Si- 
bernan town of Dauria. Under the leadership of the 29-year-old Ataman, Grigorii Mikhailovich 
Semenov, a White Russian military commander and Japanese agent, the Dauria government 
sought to establish a Pan-Mongolian state extending from the Lake Baikal area southward to 
Tibet and trom Manchuria westward to Russian Turkestan, Including all of Outer Mongolia and 
Mongo! lands then under Chinese © ad Russian control, this "Greater Mongolia’ would have been 
a Japanese puppet state which would have realized Mongolian territorial aspirations at the ex- 
pense of China and Russia, Japan's chief rivals in the Far Fast. 

The success of the scheme depended, however, upon the Khutukhtu, and a delegation was 
sent to Urga in September 1919 to enlist his support, Probably realizing that Semenov would be 
the real power in the new government and that his own role wouid be that of a figurehead, the 
Khutukhtu refused to have anything to do with the idea, The Khalkha Mongol prinees and lamas 
were suspicious of the forergners and Burvat Mongols who were behind the movement, und the 
Chinese and Russizn diplomatic representatives in Urga were for once in complete agreement 
that this Pan-Mongolian scheme was premature. Japan was then in no position te provide much 
more then inspiration and moral support; and, without the active cellaboration of the Khal ha 


Mongol traditional clite, the Dauria government quickly collapsed. 2? 


Traditionalist Leaders Fail 

Having lost most of hir Russian advioers with the overthrow of the tsarist government in 
1917 and having turned down the Japanese overture in carly 1919, the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu 
came more and more under the ‘nfluence of the lama clique, who opposed all progressive tend- 
encies, including such "radical" ideas as the inoculation of cattle and the creation of a national 
Mongolian army. Totally inept as a national leader, the Khutukhtu wus useful only as 2 symbol 
of Mongolian nationalism to the forces contending for power in that country. 

A sainor but colorful character in the counterinsurgent drama was Ja Lama, the warrior- 
piiest and bandit chieftain of the Qirots, who lived in scattered setticments from western Mon- 
golia to the Caspian Sea and were known colicctively to the Russians a5 Kalinuks. The Oirots, 
although no les: traditionalist than the lims -dominated Khalkhas, were more warlike, and Ja 
Lama had at his command an armed force of a few thousand warriors, Ja Lama rose to promi- 
nence when his Oirot followers defeated and massacred the Chiaese garrison at Kohdo during the 
19)] revoluion. Later exiled to tsarist Russia tur his brutality against foreigners in the Kobda 
region, da Lama was released in 1915 and returned to Mongolin where, until his death in 1925, 
he led a band of assorted outlaws and political opponents of the Knutukbtu and the Chinese, as 
well as uf the Bolsheviks and the Mongolian insurgents. Ja Lama was a dramatic personality 


who inspired a fanatical loyalty, but his influeace never extended beyond the Oirot tribal res 


around Kobdo, except among the small band of brigands who followed him to his fortified lair in 


the Gobi Desert, where they preyed on caravans moving between China and Sinkiang. The only 
political effect of the Oirois' separatist sentiment and Ja Lama's rabid xenophobia was to weaken 
the position of the Autonomous Governinent at Urga without providing any viable substitute, 2° 
Mongolia‘s tuo gigantic neighbors filled the power vacuum that prevailed in the country. 
First the Chinese (from late 1919 to early 1921) and later the White Russians functioned as the 
rea] counterinsurgents in Outer Mongolia, together with a nandful of the indigenous Mongo! pop- 


ulation, 


China Reaszerts Its Sovereignty 

The Chinese had begun their return to Outer Mongolia in 1919, when the Russians were 
embroiled in their own domestic troubles. Motivated by fears of Japanese influence in Outer 
Mongolia and by demands of Chinese merchants for the collection of debts owed them by the 
Mongols since the 1911 revolution, the Peking government instructed its chief representative in 
Urga, Cheng Yi, to negotiate with the Mongol princes for the termination of the Autonomous 
Government, Backed by a Chinese brigade of 4,000 soldiers sent into Outer Mongolia in Sep- 
tember, Cheng Yi was finally able to ¢« :tract from the feeble Khutukhtu a promise to abolish the 
Autonomous Government after fina] agreement on a trcaty that would enumerate special privi- 
leges for the Khalkha Mongols under Chinese sovereignty. The high lama, doubtless hoping for 
a resurgence of Russian influence which would once ugain save Mongolian autonomy, was ap- 
parently playing for time in these negotiations with Cheny Yi. 

The Khutukhtu's hopes were dashed, however, when Chinese Gen, Hsii Shu-tseng arrived in 
Urga in October 1919 with more troops. "Little Hist," as he was commonly known, had no 
stomach for prolonged negotiations with the Khutukhtu and little respect for Peking's political 
representative, Cheng Yi. Gencral Hsu issued an ultimatum in which he gave the Autonomous 
Outer Mongolian Government 36 hours to sign a petition requesting the Chinese Government to 
terminate the autonomous status of Outer Mongolia; otherwise he would escort the Khutukhtu and 
other officials of his government back to China proper, Under this threat, the Mongols finally 
agreed to the signing of the petition by various roinisters of the Autonomous Government. With 
this concession, General Hsu was satisficd: be returned to Peking, where he explained the ab- 
sence of the Whutukhtu's signature by saying that the igh ima never personally signed any doc- 
umont. On November 22, 1999, the President of the Cliinese Kepublic issued a mandate in which 
Mongolia's ‘must sincercly cxpressed” request was granted, and the old systein that had ob- 


tained under the Manchu dynasty was essentially restored in Outer Mongolia.” 


Mongolia Under “Little Hsit” and Cheng Yi 


At the sume time, the Poking government recalled Cheng Yi and appointed General Hsti te 


administer the restored Mongol territory, “Little Hsd" proved to be a severe tugkmugter, 47d 


his brief but harsh rule in Outer Mongolia created considerable hostility among the Mongolians 
towards the Chinese; nevertheless, it effectively returned Chinese economic interests to their 
former position of dominance in the territory. Hsu's Mongolian policy apparently depended upon 
a system of bribes spread among Mongol princes and lamas, by which, with the threat of mili- 
tary force in the background, he hoped to keep the balance of power. 

The Mongols were held responsible for provisioning most of the 8,000 Chinese troops in the 
country, and the Chinese merchants who had been driven out in 1911 returned, not only expecting 
repayment of old debts but asking for a high interest rate on these debts for the 8-year period 
of autonomy. The Chinese also demanded reparations for their losses in the 1911-12 revolt, 
The inhabitants of the Kobdo district, where heavy fighting had occurred, were required to pay 
50,060 camels for old debts, interest, and reparations, 

By the summer of 1920, there was a change in tl. political fortunes of General Hsu's fac- 
tion in the Peking government, and "Little Hsu" left Urga, to be replaced by a civilian official. : 
Cheng Yi eventually returned and relations between the Chinese and the Mongols began to im- 
prove, In September 1920, the administrative system was revamped to further placate the in- 
digenous population. Cheng Yi was given the significant title of '"Pacification Commissioner of 


the Urga, Uliassutai, Kobdo, and Urianghai regions," and plans were announced to include both 


Chinese and Mongols in the civil administration of the country, These reforms were never ac- 
tually instituted, however, for the Chinese lost control of Outer Mongolia in the fall, when a 
White Russian army driven out of Russian territory by the Red Army suddenly attacked Urga. 
After initially repulsing this White Russian attack, the Chinese general in command of the 
Urga garrison allowed his soldiers to plunder and kill many of the city's foreign population, 
chicfly Russians, in a manner described as reminiscent of the Boxer Rebellion.” At the same 
time, he infuriated the Mongols by surruunding the Khutukhtu's palace with Chinese soldiers and 


making him virtually a prisoner. Thus, Cheng Yi's efforts at pacification of the Mongols camc 


to nothing amidst the turmoil of White Russian incursions and Chinese warlord terrorism.” 


Ungern-Sternberg Espouses the Fight Againat the Febels 

The leader of the White Russian forces was Karon Roman Fedorovich Ungern von Sternberg , 
a follower of Semenov andan officer in Admiral Kolchak's White Army, which the Bolsheviks hid 
broken up in 1920.4 Ungern-Sternberg, ay he was generally known, was a Baltic German aris- 
tocrat who had served as a carcer officer in the tsurist Russian army. When he was sent to 
Autonomous Quter Mongolia with a tsarist military mission before World War I, Ungern-Stern- 
berg immersed himsclf in the lore and culture of the Mongols. A quixotic and romantic per - 
sonality, who claimed descent from Genghis Khan, the 39-year-old White Kussian baron was 
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converted to Buddhism and dreamed of world conyuest. He has been generally described as 
sadistic and insane, Certainly unstable and completely unrealistic in his assessment of the 
torces ranged against him, Ungern-Sternberg cherished an implacable hatred cf the Bolshevik 
revolutionaries and their Mongolian cohorts, 3° 

When, on February 3, 1921, the Jarge Chinese garrison defending Urga finally surrendered 
to the White Russian attackers, Ungern-Sternberg hegan a systematic reign of terror in which 
every known Bolshevik or Bolshevik sympathizer was summarily shot. Espousing the slogans 
and goals of Pan-Mongclianism, the White Russian adventurer won the initial support of the in- 
digenous population, who by this time had had enough of Chinese economic oppression and in- 


1 
dignities, 31 i 


The Khutukhtu’s Reactions 

Althovgh the Khutukhtu had probably long recognized the Mongolian Revolutionary Party as 
the enemy of the traditional Mongolia he sought to preserve, it was not until February 1921— 
after control of his city had passed to the White Russians—tha’ ..c took a firm stand against the 
revolutionaries, He then issued a proclamation warning his people against "the Red movement 
which is the enemy of the people of the whole worid." "It is,‘ he stated, ‘opposed to God, 
princes, and true virtue, and deadly to the great purpose of ercating a Monyol state," Forbid~ 
ding his subjects to "believe and follow the words of the Red Party faction," the Khutukhtu or- 
dered "Sukhe Bator and the others whose names appear in the party's manifesto, ., personally 
to come forward to submit to the Bogdo Khagan {the Khutukhtuj. If they do not conform, they 
are to be liquidated immediately by force," 32 

This edict by the high lama provided the basis for cooperation for a brief time between 
Mongolian traditionalists and the White Russians, who controlled the only military forces in the 
Urga region at this time. After a few months of White Russian occupation, however, the 
Khutukhtu realized that he was being used by Ungern-Sternberg ana sent an emissary to Peking 
to ask the Chinese to return and liberate Mongolia f10m the White Russians. 33 But oricntal in- 
trigue could not save the Khutukhtu at this moment. The Chinese were in no position to send 
another army into Outer Mongolia and were divided in their councils. The Japanese, for their 
part, were content with Ungern-Sternberg's regime in Urga and were unofficially supporting the 
White Russian adventure, now that Semenov's Dauria scheme had collapsed, and there was 
never any hope that Ja Lama's Oirot warriors in the Kobdo region would come to the aid of the 
Khaikha Mongols,34 

By the summer of 1921, it was clear that the real fight in Mongolia was to be between the 
White Russian army of Ungern-Sternberg and the Red Army of the Bolsheviks innearby Siberia. 


The indiyenous Mongol population was scarcely involved in the battles, feaght as often on Rus- 


sian as on Mongolian terrain, which would decide the fate of thas ancient Central Asian land, 


White Russian Strength and Objectives 

Ungern-Sternberg's forces consisted of only about a thousand cavalry troops when he first 
entered Mongolia in October 1920, but total White Russian forces in the country by the summer 
of 1921 probably exceeded 10,000. These forces, mostly cavalry troops, included Semenov's 
2,000 or more men, chiefly Buryat Mongols and Manchurians, and about 4,000 White Russians 
whe were operating around Kobdo, About 40 Japanese, including several staff officers, were at- 
tached to Ungern-Sternberg's headquarters and functioned as his persunal bodyguard when he 
entered Urga in February. The Japanese also supplied much of the military equipment and 
armaments used by the White Russians.* 

The overall strategic objective of these assorted anti-Bolshevik forces was a desperate and 
last-ditch attempt to overthrow the Soviet regime in Russia, or, failing that, at least to carve 
out a non-Communist buffer state in eastern Siberia. The nearest thing to a coordinated tacti- 
eal plan of operations was worked out in April 1921, when Ungern-Sternberg, Semenov, and other 
White Russian commanders held a secret meeting in the Chinese capital of Peking. Their plan 
called for a two-pronged attack on Russia, with Ungern-Sternberg moving northward from Urga 
to cross the border at Kyakhta and attack the Bolshevik stronghold of Verkhne-Udinsk, while 


White Rus3ian forces around Kobdo simultaneously invaded Tannu Tuva.*® 


White Russian Drive Fails 

In May 1921, Ungern-Sternberg moved north from Urga as planned; drove the small insur- 
gent garrison out of Maimaicheng, which the Mongolian Revolutionary Army had seized from the 
Chinese earlier in the year; captured Kyakhta; and pushed on towards Verkhne-Udinsk. For 
several weeks, Ungern-Sternberg chased, and was chased by, the Red Army and Mongolian in- 
surgent bands throughout a vast territoiy on both sides of the Russo-Mongolian border. These 
military operations were essentially conventional cavalry skirmishes and there was little posi- 
tional warfare. Firm casualty figures are not available, although it is bclicved that most of the 
White Russians were executed once they fell into Red hands. On June 22, the White Russian 
force was defeated by the Red Army, which pressed on to take Urga on July 6. Eventually cap- 
tured, Baron Ungern-Sternberg's colorful career came to an end on September 15, 1921, when he 
too was shot by the Red Army. * 

The other White Russian counterinsurgent offensive north of Kobdo was equally unavailing. 
Here the route into Tannu Tuva was blocked by a determined band of Mongolian revolutionaries 
who held out for 42 days at Tolbo Nor before finally surrendering to the White Russian sicge 
force. By this time, however, Ungern-Sternberg had been defeated and it was only a matter of 


time before the revolutionary Red Army moved into western Mongolia to crush the last of the 


*Sources disagree on the date and place of Ungern-Sternberg's final capture, but the date of 
his execution is wel! established. 
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White resistance. The last White Russian commander in Mongolia was captured on December 
15, 1921. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


With the Red Army's occupation of Urga in July 1921, Rusaia displaced China ag the dom - 
inant foreign power in Outer Mongolia, ironically without ever fighting the Chinese. This mili- 
tary situation, which brought the Mongolian revolutionaries to power, was to have profound and 
lasting political results. Outer Mongolia became the first Soviet satellite state and, at the time 
of this writing in carly 1964, the Soviet Union still] remains the domi:ant foreign power in Mon- 
golia. However, China contimed after 1921 to insist that Outer Mongolia was stil] part of China, 
and it was not until 1946 that the Kuomintang government finally recognized Mongolian ‘inde- 


pendence." Nonetheless, this borderland country continues today to be one of the irritants in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, 


The First Soviet Satellite 

The Mongolian revolutionary regime, which the Red Army installed in Urga, followed the 
Leninist line of gradualism in underdeveloped areas. The Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu was de- 
prived of his political powers but kept as the nominal head of the Mongol atato, When he died 
in 1924, however, the regime refused to allow the selection of a successor. The Lamaist 
church contimed to exist, but by the 1930's it had been deprived of its property and thus 
of its power in the country. Although not a Commmnist state in the sense of the Soviet Union 
after its 1917 revolution, the Mongolian People's Republic, as it was officially constituted in 
1924, was definitely a one-part state modeled after the soviet form of government as closely as 
Mongolia's primitive society would permit. 

Most of the Mongolian revolutionaries of the 1919-21 period later came to occupy important 
positions in the regime and party. During the first decade after 1921, Buryat Mongols were the 
ceutral figures in Soviet activity in Mongolia, and many of these Russianized Mongols held high 
positions in the regime ur.” izcigenous Mongol leadership could be developed. Sukhe Bator 
died in 1923, but Choibaltis.: irved to become the virtual dictator of the puppet state until his 
death in 1952. 

As for Mongolia's national unity and integration, the new revolutionary regime quickly and 
successfully undertook the role of counterinsurgent and crushed the separatist movements of 
the Oirots in weatern Mongolia. The Oirot revolt was completely and finally suppressed in 
1923 when Ja Lama was shot by a Mongolian officer disguised as a pilgrim. On the other hand, 
Pan- Mongolian territorial aspirations were frustrated by the Soviets, who, like the tsarists 
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before them, found it expedient to recognize Chinese control over Inner Mongolianand Russian 
domination over the Tanm Tuva region. 


An Assessment of Failure 

The obvious conclusion that muy be derived from the Mongolian episode of the 1919-21 
period is that the various forces that might together have performed a counterinsurgent function 
were never able io achieve the unity of purpose and common political objectives necessary to 
defeat the Red Army and the small band of dedicated Mongolian revolutionaries. Indeed, there 
seema to have been virtually no awareness of any need for cooperation against a common foe. 
The Chinese might have achieved a viable administ~ative system in Oute> Mongolia in 1920, if 
the White Russians had not intervened at that time. The assorted forces under Ungern-Stern- 
berg's banner were so intent on overthrowing the Bolsheviks in Russia that they gave no thought 
to developing a base of popular support among the Mongols, and Ungern-Sternberg's romantic 
promises of Pan-Mongolism were quickly discounted by nis use of indiscriminate terrorism and 
his mistreatment of the country's traditional elite. In short, the counterinsurgents, Chinese and 
White Russian as well as Mongolian, failed completely at precisely the things for which the Com- 
munist insurgents displayed singular talent. At least in the context of 1921 conditions, the Red 


Army and the Mongolian insurgents were in complete agreement on political and military objec- 


vives, 
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Chapter Four 
THE PHILIPPINES (1899-1902) 


by Howard Maxwell Merriman 


When the United States annexed the Philippines 
at the end of the Spanish-American War, Fili- 
pino hostility against Spanish rule was promptly 
tranaferred to the United States, Aguinildo and 
his guerrillas continuing their fight for independ- 
ence; after a threc-year struggle, acareful bal- 
ance cf military force and political action brought 
success to U.3. forces. 


BACKGROUND 


The Philippine insurrection, which lasted from February ¢, 1599, to approximately July 4, 
1902, was an inherited one in the sence that the reasons for the initial unrest lay in the griev- 
ances Filipinos hao againat Spanish rule before Americana had any knowledge of, concern for, 
or connection with events in the Philippine Islands. As 4 result of the decisiun to annex the 
Islands following the Spanish-American War, the United States was faced with a hostile 
populitio. intent on maint/ ining independence under the Philippine Republic, which had juet been 
setup ov Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo. ' other words, if the United States intended to rule the Phil- 
ippines, Uw must first Conqucr them. 

Docile under Spanish rule fur centuries, the Filipinos hau, by the 1380's, become dissatin- 
fied with the existing politica} administration of the Litands, from which they were virtually shut 
out. Tney had alsu become dissatisfied with the extensive power of the Spanish friars whe, 
voing far beyond (heir religious and teaching responaibilitics, had become potent political fig- 
urce as well as wealthy landholders in the various parishes and municipalities. By 1692asecrot 


soviety, the Kutipenen, had been formed with the purpose of uniting all Filipinos and, if reform 


a 
were not forthcoming, eventually separating from Spain ! 
Emergence of Open Rebellion Unde: Aguinaldo 


The underground movement 9! the early 1890's developed Jato open rebellion in Auguet 159€, 


with insurgent strength lying largely in central Luzon Emilio Aguinsldo, mayor of Cuvite Vielo 


at the outbreak of rebellion, eme.ged as leacey of th, insurgents Not vet 30 years old, this 


remarkable man became the iiving symbol of the Filipino desire for indepenacnce and remained 
so for half a century. His strategy al this time foreshadowed his later tactics againat U.S. 
forces. impressed by the strength of the Spaniards in the field, he decided to retreat to the 
north and resort to guerrilla warfare. A peace of sucts was arranged between Spaniards and 
Filipinos in December 1897, but it was only a truce and settled none of the basic problems.2 

By early March 1898, disorders had once again broken out, not only in Luzon but also in the 
Visayas. It was the beginning of the Spanish-American War in April, however, that really 
sparked a new rebellion against the Spanish. With the Spanish involved in war with a powerful 
forcign encmy, it was an obvious time for the Filipinos to move, particularly after U.S. Adm. 
George Dewey's smashing victory on the first of May. Om “fay 4, the insurgent leaders, who 
were in exile in Hong Kong, decided that Aguinaldo shuuid return to the Isiands to build up and 
discipline an army. From that time on, events moved rapidly. On May 19, 1898, Ayuinaldo and 
13 other insurgent leaders arrived in Manila on the U.S. revenue cutter McCulloch; and five 
days later he announces the establishment of a Hew legime--the Dictatorship—"until the time 
when these Islands, being under our complete control, may form 4 constitutiona)] republican as- 
sembly and appoint a president and cabi/nct, into whose hands I shall then resign the command of 
the Islands." Before the end of the month, open warfare had broken out between the Filipinos 


ana the Spaniardg.3 - 


Growing Coolness in U.S.-Filipine Relations 

Meanwhile Dewey, in spite of his easy victury over the Spanish fleet (about which the Amer- 
jcan consul jubilantly ceported, “our crews were all hoarse from cheering and while we suffer 
for cough drops and throat ductors we have no use for liniment or surgeons’ . was powerless to 
move against Manila itselt until he had received reinforcements. He waited from May to Au- 
gust. During this time the § lipinos were cager for collaboration with the Americans and ap- 
parently looked upon them as dberators who wuuld, 300ner or iater, recgpnize Uneir inde pend- 
ence.® The Aniericans grew caider and colder toward Aguinaldo, however, and moved independently 
againat the Spaniards, taking the city of Manila in an almost bloodless conquest on August Lt, 
4494. That night the Americans were in command of the city and the Filipinos were in control 
outside the city. Tlis uneacy situation wag to continue for the next six months while both sides 
waited for news of U.S. President William McKinley's plang and the action of the peace negoti- 
ators in Paris, 

Only one American on the scenc seems to have realized what the Filipinos’ grim in- 
sistence on independence might ead to ana conceivea 4 plan whereby bleudshed might. be 
averted. This man was Oscar }’. Willams, the Jast U.S. consul to the Spanish Vhilip- 


pines, who madre detailed recominendationg, which he sent to the Secretary of State on 


August 31 . 
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He advised buying the insurge.ts' arms and paying the expenses incurred by them since 
May 1 (10 U.S. gold dollars to each of Aguinaldo's soldiers). The police force, Williams said, 
should be made up equally of Americans and Filipinos; 5,000 Filipinos should be enlisted in the 
army in mixed regiments under U.S. offic. 

He also recommended inviting Aguinaldo anc his leaders to visit Washington. "Let them 
cross great America, see her cities, farms, and factories—let them meet our President, Cabinet 
and Congress—to know what we are and of what they are part and parcel..."' After this delega- 
tion's return, Williams suggested, Filipino: should be sc ‘ected as local officers, treated liberal- 
ly, but held to strict accountability. An elections system like that of the United States should 
also be set up, so that "home rule” might be almost complete. Pointing out that the cost of sub- 
duing the islands would be high. Wwth in gold and men, Williams advised, ''These natives are 
civil, kind, loyal to parents, simple in habits-~-but brave to temerity. Why slaughter the bread- 
winnera of these islands when possession can be had easier, cheaper, more honorably ? " 

His course, Williams said, would conciliate everyone. He added feelingly, ‘I wish to God ! 
could meet our good President and freely discuss this. ... To do wrong is hard! to du right is 
easy! the world looks on!.. .''6 

His advice and warning did not fall on altogether deaf ears. In Wushington, an Assistant 
Secretary of State wrote on Williams' despatch under date of October 20, 1898: "No nced of 
saying that copies have been sent to Peace Com'n, Just ack. by sub.'? But there the matter 
drepped. President McKinley prayed and made his famous decision to take the Philippines, in 
Paris the Spanish negotiators acquiesced and on [-cember 10, 1898, signed a treaty ceding the 
Islands. 


INSURGENCY 


Rarely in the course of history has a state of insurgency been permitted to develop so open 
ly and ao extensively aa {n the Philippines in 1898 and carly 1899, The Fillpino buildup, origi- 
nully directed against the Spanish with at least tacit 1'.S. support, wags both political and military. 
After the U.S. recelyed possession of the Islands, the ingurgents continued to muster strength; 
in Manila, indeed, the Filipinos dug trench after trench outside the city under the curious eyes 
of the Americans. “Sy the time the insurrection was activated against the United States, the in- 


surgents offered formidable opposition . 


Aguinaldo’s Anti-Spanish Campaign 
General Aguinaldo had arrivad back in the Islands in May 1898. Having on the 2%th of that 


month announces the establishment of the Dictatucship, which he promised would be temporary, 


he waa sti vug encugh In Litarily to launch the first attack against the Spaniards on the 28th. la 


the next few weeks, the Filipinos took over the provinces of C..s.te, Batangas, Laguna, Morong, 
Bulacan, Pampanga, and Bataan, efiectively isolating the Spaniards in Manila. The great valley 
of central Luzon, stretching from Manila to the northern terminus of the Manila-Dagupan Rail- 
road and the heartland of the most important island in the archipelago, fell into the hands of the 
Filipinos without serious opposition.’ By the end of June, the insurgents were planning military 


expeditions to take over the more distant provinces and islands.! 


Aguinaldo Forms Filipino Government 

While these military actions were taking place, Aguinaldo was also consolidating his politi- 
cal position. At ceremonies held on June 12, 1898 (which Admiral Dewey politely refused to at- 
tend) Aguinaldo proclaimed the independence of the Philippines—displaying formally for the first 
time the Filipino flag and, with the other leaders, signing the Act of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence."!0 In his decrec' of June 18, Aguinaldo announced a genera] governmental reorganization 


of municipalities and provinces, a policy which wag extended as his armies succeeded in liberat- 


ing more and more areas from Spanish control .1t 

On June 23, Aguinaldo changed his title to ‘President of the Revolutionary Government," 
established a revolutionary committee to act abroad, and promised that at some future time a 
congress, composed of representatives from the various provinces, would be called. On July 
15, he announced his Cabinet nominations: War and Public Works (Baldomero Aguinsldo), In- 
terior (Leandro Ibarro), and Treasury (Mariano Trias}. On August 1, a general convention of 
town chiefs was held at Bacoor—the first of whai turned out to be a series of Filipino capitals— 
and a solemn and formal declaration of the independence of the Philippine Islands was signed, 
capies of which were sent to foreign powers five days later. 12 

At this time, too, Aguinaldo sent a personal letter te U.S. Consui Williams, in which he 
wrote in part: "I have full confidence in the generosity and philanthropy which shine in charac- 
ters of gold in the history of the privileged people of the United States. ..."' For this reason, 
Aguinaldo continued, he was “invoking the friendship which you profess for me, and the love 
which you have for my peopje,"’ and requesting Williams to "entreat the Government at Wash- 
ington to r%cognize the revolutionary government of the Filipinos."13 

Between August 1898 and February 1899, Aguinaldo's position was considerably strength- 
ened. When Menila was taken on August 13, Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, who received the sur ~ 
rer.der of the city, estimated that Aguinaldo had "some 12,000 men under arms, with plenty of 
ammunition, and a number of: field pieces ."14 U.S. forces were now confined to Manila and 
Cavite and were stopped from acquiring further territory by the truce with Spain. From the 
armistice in August 1894, until the exchange of ratifications of the peace treaty in April 1899, 
Sp..in retained Jeg: 1 responsibility in all other parts of the Philippines.15 With Spain helpless 


and the hands of the U.S authorities tied, the Filipinos went on consolidating their position. By 
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early [all a Filipino propaganda apparatus was in full operation, seeking to "exalt militant na- 
tionalism, tc infuse absoiute adherence to the Filipino Government and undivided loyalty to 
Aguinaldo, and to indoctrinate the masses with a belief that the Philippine Republic alone could 
best secure for the Filipinos peace and happinesy."!6 To this end Aguinaldo's government not 
only encouraged the publication of two daily newspapers by private individuals, but also issucd, 
from September 1898 to mid-1899, an official biweekly under a succession of names: Fl Heraldo 
de la Revolucién, Heraldo Fiiipino, Indice Oficial, and Gaceta de Filipinas. Propaganda was 
carried on abroad as well as at home, with one special agent dispatched to the United States and 
France, and another to Japan.'!? Apparently Aguinaldo directly solicited foreign ald from only 
one government, Japan, and was turned down.18 

The long-promised revolutionary congress was convoked at Malolus on September 15, 1898, 
and, after 4 certain amouni of factional debate, a constitution w: ‘opted. On January 21, 1899, 
Aguinaldo declared the constitution in effect, and the Philippine Republic came into being. 


Early Strength of Aguinaldo’s Government and Forces 

The Republic began its career a‘ the height of its power and would never be so atrong again. 
Its territory stretched, roughly speaking, from northern Luzon to northern Mindanao and in- 
cluded all the islands between, with the exception of the greater part of Palawan and western 
Negros.!9 Aguinaldo at this time had an estimated 35,000 to 45,000 men under his cummand, 
ragged perhaps and undisciplined certainly, but armed with Mausers captured from the Spaniards 
and other rifles bought in Hong Kong, using smokeless ammunition.%0 Furthermore, hie govern- 
ment and army had the sympathy and support of the majority of the population. Above all, ithad 
a single purpose--independence . 

The United States at first vastly underestimated the strength of the Filipino wil. Even the 
recapitulation given by the U.S. Secretary of War in his annual report for 1898 seems inade- 
quate: ‘Aguinaido exercised a military dictatorship, and with a so-called cabinet imitated the 
forms of civil government, having his headquarters at Tarlac, which he called hia capital. ..," 
It would take three years, 10,000 American casualties, and $600 million in gold before the Fii- 


pincs were subdued. 2! 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


The insurrection against the Americans broke out at about 8:30 p.m. on February 4, 1899. 
‘The thing is on,'' remarked the Provost Marshal of Manila to Maj. Gen. Elwell S. Otis, who : 
had taken over command of the American forcea the preceding August. The fighting in thia 
first engagement lasted almost 24 hours and took place around virtually the entire city of Manila, 


for the insurgents had the Americans nearly hemmed in. By 5 p.m. on the 5th, the lines of the 


Filipinos had been pierced. American casualties were about 250 killed and wounded. "Those of 


the insurgents will never be known,"' General Otis is reported as saying. ‘We buried 700 of 


them, ''22 


Hopes for U.S.-Filipino Reconciliation Fade 

The chances for quickly ending the insurrection appeared, at first glance, to be bright. At 
this time the troops composing the U.S. 8th Army Corps under General Otis included 171 of- 
ficers and over 5,000 enlisted men of the Itcguar Army, and 667 officers and aimost 1.,000en- 
listed men of the volunteers.25 However, the effective fighting force was actually around 14,000, 
of whom 3,000 were in the provost guard in the large and hostile city of Manila.24 Furthermore, 
all of the volunteers and 1,650 of the regulars wou’! become entitled to discharge upon final rat~ 
ification of the Treaty of Paris, an event which would take place on April 11, 1899.25 

In Washington, on February 6, two days after the beginning of the insurrection, the Senate 
in a very close vote had approved the treaty, thereby dashing any lingering Filipino hope thatthe 
United States would not annex the islands. At about the same time, the U.S. Senate also killed 
the last opportunity to make peace with the Filipinos by voting down the Bacon resolution. Sen. 
Augustus O. Bacon of Georgia had proposed an amendment to the treaty by which the United 
States would have disclaimed any plans of exercising permanent sovereignty or jurisdiction 
over the Philippines; the amendment would also have asserted the determination of the U.S. 
Government to ‘leave the government and control of the islands to their people'' as soon as a 
stable and independent Filipino government was established.26 The vote on the Bacon amend- 
ment was 29 to 29, and the Vice President of the United States, Garret Hobart, cast the deciding 
vote against it.2° The insurgents henceforth had the feeling that they could expect nothing trom 


the United States and that they must fight it out to the bitter end. 


U.S, Forces at Initial Disadvantage 

At the outset of the insurrection, then, the Filipinos were at the peak of their strength, 
while U.S. forces were at their lowest point. In addition, the selection of General Otis ascom- 
mander appears to have been somewhat less than inspired. A graduate of the Harvard Law 
School class of 1861 and with a good Civi] War record, Otis was over 60 years old when he 
started his tour of duty in the Philippines. It is perhaps too harsh to say, as a contemporary 


eritic did, that he was "of about the right mental caliber to command a one-company post in 


Arizona,” but it is only fair to point out that, from the time of his arrival in August 1998, he 
never once realized the probability of confiict if the United States decided to take the Philippines. 
During the 20 months that he wa; in charge, his general method of operation was to hug his desk 
in Manila, where he indulged ‘a most absorbing passion for the details of administrative work" 


and interfered constartly with his commanders in the field .2 
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The Railroad Campaign 
The U.S. campaign in the spring of 1899, in spite of a string of victories, achieved Little of 
permanent value. The logical objective was to capture the only rail line in the isiands—the 
Manila-Dagupan Railroad, stretching some 120 miles northward across Luzon. The town of 
Caloovan, located on this railway several miles north of Manila and held by 4,000 Filipinos 
under Lieutenant General Luna, second in command to Aguinaldo, was captured, on February 10, 
by Gen. Arthur MacArthur, commanding the 2d Division of the gth Army Corps. He did not ad- 
vance from Caloocan up the railroad until late March; he then captured Malolos, the new in- 
surgent capital some 20 miles away, and halted there for some time. U.S. battle casualties 
had by this time reached 1,020, and, an ominous indication of the perils of campaigning in the 
Philippines, 15 percent of the command was on sick report. 29 H 
Almost a month later, MacArthur continued his advance northward. On April 28, he took 
Calumpit, where the railway crossed the Rio Grande, and shortly afterward entered San Fernan- i 
do, the new insurgent capital. He was now only 40 miles up the rail line from Manila.30 And the 
rainy season would commence in June. 
2éenm while, Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton had arrived in the Philippines by way of the Suez 
Canal, bringing with him not only his staff but welcome reinforcements—the 4th and 17th Infan- 
try. Until his death in action on December 18, 1899, he was “one man whose name was enough 
to alarm the Filipino Insurgents.''3! In April, he commanded an expedition into Laguna Province 
and cantured first the important town of Santa Cruz, then Pagsanjan, then Longos, and finally set 
up camp at Paete, But General Otis ordered the expedition back to Manila a few days later, and 
all of these towns were reoccupied by the insurgents. 32 
During May, General Luwton engaged the Filipinos to ‘he east of the railroad, eventually 
taking San Isidro, which he made his headquarters for the time being. General MacArthur setup 
his headquarters at San Fernando.33 Except for an abortive campaign south of the city of Manila 
and the occupation of the cities of Doilo and Cebu and the island of Negros, that was where mat- 
ters rested until fall: the Americans had protected Manila and neld the railroad as far north as 


they had fought their way .34 


Bates Agreemer.t Flacates Moros 

It should be pointed out that General Otis had made a significant contribution to limiting the 
extent of the insurrection by sending Brig. Gen. John C. Bates in July to negotiate with the 
Sultan of Sulu. On August 20, 1899, the Bates Agreement, sometimes cilled the Americon- 
Sulu Treaty, was signed. The sovercignty of the United States was -ecognized, and the Moros 
were permitted to retain their own customs, including polygamy and slavery. At lecst the 


Morss were kept quiet for the period of the Filipino insurrection, although they also woul. 


have to be dealt witn later .35 


Some Tactical and Logistical Problems 

Although th. results of the initial campaign were meager, the lessons learned by the Amer- 
isang were many and painful. It was now clear that campaigning in the Philippines involved 
special problems that required special answers. Nothing could be done about the climate, but 
something had to be done to protect the soldiers from the ills it caused, particularly dysentery 
and fever. Rxin and mud, roads that shook ordinary wagons to pieces, sizable rivers inade- 
quately bridged, and the painful slowness of the native carabao carts were all to be dealt with. 36 

The problem of an army large enough to handle the grossly under-estimated enemy was cn 
the way to being solved by the summer of 1899. On March 2, 1899, Congress passed an act 
authorizing the increase of Army strength to 65,000 enlisted Regulars and the raising of aforce 
of not more than 35,000 volunteers, to be recruited from the country at large. The volunteer 
army was to be made up of 24 regiments of infantry and 1 of cavalry. The infantry regiments 
were numbered 26 through 49, the numbering of the regular infantry regiments then ending at 
25. In the 48th and 49th regiments the enlisted men and moat of the line officers were colored.. 
The Secretary of War pointed out that the volunteer forces were needed immediately in the field, 
and ri.pid organization and training were therefore necessary. Under the terms of the act, the 
volunteer army was to continue in service not later than July 1, 1901. At last the United States 
was taking a more realistic view of the situation, by recognizing the possibility that the insur- 
rection might last 2 years.3? 

The U.S. Navy, throughout 1899, smoothly carried out the transportation of the aew'ly 
authoriz2d troops to the Philippines. In addition to carrying men, it algo fitted out a large num- 
ber of special transports to carry horses and mules. By the end of the year, 2,238 horses and 
1,075 mules had, according to the Secretary of War, been safely landed in Manila "in good con- 
dition and fit for use." Another 2,180 horses and 1,373 mules were on the way. The need to 
substitute horses and mules for the native carabaos led directly to another problem of supply, 
since the large number of animals made great quantities of forage necessary. Hay and grain 


had to be bought on the northern Pacific coast and shipped to Manila. 38 


The Fall Campaign—A Limited Success 

The fall 1899 campaign of the Americans moved swiftly and decisively. There were two 
vbjecti es: to break the backbone of the insurgent army and scatter it; and, particularly, to 
capture General Aguinaldo, the heart and soul of the independence cause. To attain these ob- 
jectives, 4 three-pronged offensive ware planned; (1) Genaral Lawton would proceed up the Rio 
Grande and along the northeastern borders of the plain, and swing westward toward the Gulf of 
Lingeyer, of which Dagupan was the chief port and northern terminus of the railway: 
(2) Gen. Lloyd Wheaton and his troops would be transpurted by the Navy to the Gulf of 


Lingayen: (o) General MacArthur would proceed up the railroad and capture Tarlac, the 
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current insurgent capital, and then proceed northward to the end of the railway at Dagu- 
pan, 38 

This plan was brilliantly executed between Octuber 12 and November Zu, isyu. General 
Lawton, commanding the 3d Cavalry and 22d Infantry, along with several hundred scouts, in- 
cluding a number of native Maccabebes, whose knowledge of the terrain and fierce hatred of the 
Tagalogs made them particularly valuable, moved up the Rio Grande on October 12. On the 20th, 
San Isidro, which had been evacuated by the Americans in May, was once again taken, from there 
Lawton moved rapidly north. On November 13 he turned west according to plan, and by the 18th 
his forces were within a few miles of the Gulf of Lingayen. 

Meanwhile, on November 6, General Wheaton set out with 2,500 men of the 13th Regular 
Infantry and 33d Volunteer Infantry and a platoon o* the 6th Artillery. The Navy put them ashore 
the following day at San Fabian, covering the landing with its guns. 

Qn November 5, General MacArthur moved northwaru along the railroad; his cominand in- 
cluded the 9th, 17th, and 36th Infantry Regiments, two troops of the 4th Cavalry, two platoons of 
the lst Artillery, and a detachment of scouls, Sweeping the insurgents before him, he entered 
Tarlac on the 12th. By November 20, MacArthur and Wheaton had effected a junction at Dagu- 
pan, and the three-pronged plan had been successfully carried out. 40 

Aguinaldo, however, had not been captured and be had no intention of surrendering. At a 
council of war at Bayambang in late November, the insurgent leaders accepted the fact that their 
forces were no longer capable of further resistance in the field, and decided to disband the army. 
From this time torward they would resort to guerrilla warfare. 

General Otis, at his desk in Manila. was lulled into thinking Ute insurrection was virtually 
at an end, But although it had taken only 10 months to disperse the insurgent army, it was to 


take 39 more months to pacify the Philippine Islands. 


Beginning of Civil Pacification: The Schurman Commission 

While the military caumpargns ot 1899 were going on, the United Stiles had alse begun civil 
measures of pacification. Early in January, Admiral Dewey, alarmed at the dangers in the situ- 
ation, asked President McKinley to send a ''small civilian commission composed of men skilled 
in diplomacy and statesmanship.'' McKinley responded at once by appointing a commission of 
five, headed by President Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornel], and including Dewey and Otis. Sec- 
retary of War Elihy, Root drafted the instructions, stating that the commissioners should study 
"the existing social and political state of the various populations” giving particular attention to 
Jocal government, administration of justice, and (ax policies, and "the legislative needs of the 
various groups of inhabitants."" The commissioners were tu report on “the measures which 
sould be instituted for the maintenance of order, peace, and the public welfare, cither as tempe- 


rary steps to be taken immediately...or as suggestions for future legislation .''4 
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The Sehurman Commission arrived in the Philippines in March 1899, and on April 1 is- 
sued a proclamation that, while affirming U.S. sovereignty, promised reforms and an honest 
yevernment with Filipino participation, That same month, following the Malolos campaign, the 
commission conducted completely futile peace talks with the insurgents 43) Nonetheless, in its 
final report of January 31, 1900, the commission made @ number of recommendations which 
were to prove helpful to the Taft Commission of the next year: In fact, the extent to which these 
detailed recommendations were followed by later administrators has been deseribed as "aston - 


ishing ‘44 


U.S. and Guerrilla Casualiies 

The year 1900 was ushered in, not only by the Schurman report on the Philippines, but also 
by the grim realities of guerrilla warfare. During the first four months of the year, the num- 
ber of U.S. Army deaths doubled—the Filipino guerrillas evidently preferred dead Americans 
to wounded ones. All the advantage in this new type of warfare lay with the insurgents. They 
knew the terrain, were inured to the climate, and could generally count on a friendly population. 
And so ine insurrection became a series of many sniall engagements: the War Department es- 
timated that mors than 1,000 contacts between U.S. forces and insurgents took place from May 
1900 to July 1991.45 It also estimated that, during this same time period, insurgent casualties 
were 3,854 killed, 1,193 wounded, 6,572 captured, and 23,095 surrendered, U.S. losses were 


considerably smaller; 245 killed, 490 wounded, 118 captured, and 20 missing. 46 


Atrocities ty Both Sides 

Most U.S. casualties occurred in ambushes or sudden attacks on small bands of soldiers 
who strayed too far from U.S.-controlled villages. The barbarity and ruthlessness of the in- 
surgents were notorious. It was said that inore soldiers were hacked to death by bolos than 


were weunded by Muuser bullets .4: The following bit of doggerel, which Secretary of State John 


Hay sent to President Theodore Roosevelt with the thought thut it might amuse" him, gives a 


hint of the American feeling about insurgent tactics: 


I'm only a@ common Soldier-man, in the 
blasted Philippines, 

They say I've got Brown Brothers here, but | 
dunno what it Means 

I like the word Fraternity, but still I 
draw the line; 

He aaay be a brother of Willdain WH. Taft, but he 
ain't no friend of mine. 

Inever hod a brother who could take a 
wounded bey 

And bury him to the armpits, with a most 
unholy joy, 
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Then train the Red Ants on him, like some 
caged Bubotic Rat. 
Thank God, I've got no brother wha would 
ever stugp to that! 48 


Savagery and atrocities Were by no means cenfined to the insurgents. as the mnsurrection 
went on and U.S. soldiers caught on to the fundamental fact that there were no Marquis of 
Queensberry rules in this kind of warfare, they retaliatec with a vengeance and adopted or de- 
vised some ingenious methods of forcing inforniation about enemy Movements of pUN Eemplace - 
ments. The ''water cure" was one of these methods. Jt “consisted in placing a bamboo reed in 
the victim's mouth and pouring water (some Accounts specified salt or dirty water uown his 
throat thus painfully distending his stomach and crowding all his viscera." The subject, allowed 
‘o void this, would, under threat of repetition, usually give the desired information. 4 

Other devices were used at times with apparcntly varying degrees of success. The "rope 
cure" consisted in wrapping a rope around the victim's neck and torso "two or (hree times until 
it formed a sort of a girdle A stack lor rifle} was then placed between the ropes and twisted 


until a combination of smothering and garroting was ercated.'' Sometimes, what is described as 
“a good beating up" was administered. The 9th Cavalry apparently had a method all its own, 
more psychological than physical: the Filipino "was taken into a senii-dark room and secures 
bound. Then a huge bluck, dressed only in a Join cloth and carrying a cavalry saber, entered 
and danced around, threatening with the saber. Presumabiy he looked like the devil incarnate 44 
A number of officers and enlisted men accused ol torture and andue cruclty were tried by 
courts~martial. The sentences appear, however, to have been remarkably lenient. Fuoranstance, 
of ten officers tried on such charges, three were acquitted and seven convicted of “looting, tor 
ture, and murder." Of these Jast seven, five were given reprimands, one a reprimand and a 
fine of £400, and one was sentenced to a loss of 35 places in the arm) list and forfeiture of one - 
half pay for nine months.%! When the whole conduct of the war was investigated by the Senate in 


1902, however, the use of torture was condemned . 52 


U.S. Exiends Area Ceatrot 

During 1900, U.S. forces ostended their military control, net only over the aib-inporiant 
island of Luzon, but also over the islands tu the south. A campaign by General Bates and Gen- 
eral ‘Wheaton in January and February was suceesstal in adding much of southern Luzon to the 
U.S. orbit. In March, the island of Bohol was peacezbly occupied By May, U.S. trceps were 
in contro) of Marinduque ard Masbate, Calamianes, the Cuyos group. and Palawan. As the ter- 
ritories were occupicd, they were organized so that the Division of the Philipines eventually 
covered all the territory ceded by the Treaty of Paris. The Divosion was divided ante the four 
departments of Nurthera Luzon, Southern Luzon, the Visayas, and Mindanao and Jolo (Sulu). As 


necessary, departments were divided into military districts. On the munietpal levee), General 
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The Taft Commission Assumes Citril Control 


The military activities of 1900, important as they undoubtedly were, formed only part of the 
counteringurgency pregram. Early in the year, President McK:nley named William Hoard 
Taft to head the Second Philippine Commission. This one, unlike the first, was entit«ly civilian 
in composition. Besides Taft, appointees included Dean C. Wercester, a zoology professor 
from the University of Michigan and a member of the Schurman Commission of the year before; 
Luke E. Wright, a judge from Tennessee; Bernard Moses, a history professor from the Uni- 
versity of California; and Henry C. We, 2 lawyer from Vermont. Once again, Secretary of War 
Elihu Root drafted instructions, this time anthorizing that all legislative power be transferred 
on September 1 from the military to tne commission. »4 

Taft, look ng mammoth in a white suit, arrived in Manila on the morning of June 3, 1900. 
He was greeted by General MacArthur, who less than a month betore had succeeded General 
Otis as military governor. Of his welcome, Taft later wrote: "Th: populace that we expected 
to welcome us was not there, and I cannot describe the coldness of the army officers and army 
men who received us any better than by sayire that it somewhat exceeded the colduess of the 
populace." In a letter home, he wrote that the frigidity made him stop perspiring, but, "we 
must be patient and amiable in this climate." And patience and amiability would indeed have to 
be Taft's chicf characteriatics for the next few years in the Philippines. Relations between the 
Army and the commission did, however, ease somewhat when, as Taft wrote later, "it dawned 
upon most of them that we held the purse -string .''59 

According to plan, the Taft Commission assumed legislative power and, in its first 
year, passed 149 acts dealing witn political, administrative, social, and economic matiers. 
Among the more importunt of these were an appropriation of $2 million (Mexican) for the 
construction and repair of highways and bridges, an appropriation of $5,000 (Mexican) for 
a preliminary survey of a proposed extension of the Manila-Dagupan Railroad into the 
Mountains to the north, an act to raise the saluries of Filipino public school teachers in 
Manila, an act reorganizing the Forestry Bureau and the Mining Bureau, an appropriation 
of *1 million tor improving the port of Manila, an act regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the city of Manila, an act for the establishment of a civil service, an act 
authcrizing the establishment of local police forces in cities and tewns and an appropri- 
ation of 150,000 for their maintenance, an act to permit civil marriage and the author- 


ization of the beginning of a study on tariff reform »é 
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Fihpine Support for Taft 

Ry the beginning af T8e., che Aunelican civilian government was functioning lalrly smooth- 
lyin duly, Tati becanic the irst cr Ub governor ef the Plaaiupines. He was helped in that posi- 
tron by the fact tnat he had a cogperative Fila ao party to work with = At the end of 1900, a group 
of Filipinas had issued a manifesto for the formation of the Federal Party with a general plat - 
form advocating immediate acceptance of the sovereignty of the Uniled States. Taft was happy 
to encourage this fricadly group, which gradually extended its influence through the provinces, 
and rewarded the leaders with positions in the civil government.5” It must not be imagined, 
however, that Taft and the Federalists ha’ everything their own way; almost immediatety there 
was furmed a rival perty, the Nationalists, who were uncompromisingly for independenice . 58 


Nonetheless, the Federal Party eased Taft's burden, 


U.S. Situation in 1901 
American military strength was at ite peak in 1901. There was a U.S. Army of 2,367 of- 
ficers and 71,727 enlisted men.°? Yet the guerrilla warfare, which had now been carried on for 
over a year, showed no Signs of abating. Brig. Gen. (then Col.) Frederick Funston later said 
of the situation in February 1901: "Through the country everywhere were the enemy's guerrilla 
bands, made up not only of the survivors of the forces that had fought us earlier in the war, bat 
of men who had been recruited or conscripted since." In spite of constant action on the part of 
the U.S. Army, it only occasionally managed tc inflict any punishment on the insurgents. Even 
its few successes had little general effect. Aguinaldo, in hiding, still controlled the guerrilla 
bands through the lucai chiefs. He was recognized, according to Funston, as "the head and 
front of the insurrection," and Funston felt that "the thing could not end until he was either out of 


the way or a prisoner in our hands .''60 


Capture of Aguinaldo 


The capture of Aguinaldo was certainly the bie-sat event of 1901, if not of “2. Vulte inaur- 
rection. Colone: sw... vegan his spectacular plang in early February, when the leader of a 
smali band of defecting insurgents turneu out to be bearing dispatches from Aguinaldo to sub- 
ordinates in central and southern Luzon. Funston and a native associate sat up all night and 
broke the code in which the more important dispatches were written—no mean feat since it in- 
volved rendering the cipher throngh two languages, Spanish and Tagalog, into 2 third, Eng- 
lish. The stratagem devised to capture Aguinaldo, who was known to be in the isolated 
village of Pulanan near the northern end of Luzon, was a daring one. Native Maccabebe 
scouts were to be disguised as rebels coming to join Aguinaldo, bearing bogus letters and 
shepherding a handful of American prisoners. Hilario Tal Placido was to lead the "rebels"; 


and the "prisoners," including Funston, were to be dressed as privates. The plan was 
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approved bs the military comimamecr, although Paunslen later reported that. whee he paid tug 
last call on General Wheaton, iat officer said “Punston, this 18 a desperity undertaking. | 
{ishall neyer see you again.” 

The Vicksburg carried the s8-man eapediiten nuith and, arity ain the morning of March 14, 
1901. Landed them trom the ship's boats. The trek to Palanan proved te be a nightmare, with 
the rain pouring unceasingiv. more than 60 streams to be waded through, and the men ravenous 
from hunger. The climax came when Hilario Tal Placido, a fat man, grabbed Aguinaldo, who 
weighed al] of one hundred and fifteen pounds, and sa( on him until reinforcements could come 


up. The date was March 23, nine days after the expedition had landed on the coast.4) 


End of the Insurgency 

General Aguinaldo was taken to Manila where, after long indecision and inner turmoil, he 
finaliy signed a statement ending the war and pledged his loyalty to the United States. He ve- 
tired from public life and waited out the next 45 years in his house near Manila. When, on 
July 4, 1946, ue United Siates granted the Philippines its independence, General Aguinaldc 
marched down Manila's Dewey Boulevard ard, with great ceremony, removed the black tie that 
he had worn as a symbol of mourning. & 

After Aguinalda's capitulation, the insurrection degenerated into ladronism, or brigandage, 
although it was not until the spring of 1902 that the last important insurgent leaders, Malvar on 
Luzon and Lukban on Samar, surrendered . 63 

By this time. the U.S. forces in the Islands had been cut down considerably. Since under 
the terms of the Act vu! March 2, 1599, the volunteer army was to continue in service not later 
than July 1, 1901, these regiments already had been returned to the mainland and mustered out 
in San Francisco. By September 1901, only the 1,111 officers and 42,128 enlisted men of the 
Regular Army were left in the Philippines to carry out mopping-up activities . 64 

On July 4, 1902, an order of Secretary of War Root ended what remained of the military 
government, and on the same day President Theodore Koosevelt :ssued a prociamation oF peace 


and amnesty. The insurrection was off cially over. 6 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Long before the end of the insurrection, American civil government had been firmly estab- 
lished in the Philippines. The Second Philippine Commission had arrived in June 1900, and had 
taken over legislative and administrative responsibilities in September. The Organic Act, 
signed by President Roosevelt on July 2, 1902, made the Philippines an unincorporated territory 
of the United States: all persons who were Spanish subjects on April 11, 1899, were recognized 
as citizens of the Philippine Jolands unless they wished to retain their Spanish citizenship. The 
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Post-Conflict Problems 

The social and economic conditions under which the civil government operated were, ol 
course, chaotic. The Secretary of War, in his annua) report for 1902, summarised tho fenenitl 
situation in the Philippines as that of ‘'a country just emerging from nearly six veors of devas- 
tating warfare (1896-1902) , during which yn oductive industry was interrupted, vasl amuunts of 
property were destroyed, the bonds of social order were broken, habits of peaceful industry were 
lost, and at the close of which & great residuum of disorderly men were left leading a life of 
brigandage and robbery .''66 

In addition, nutural calamities had visited the Islands, and these added misfortunes were 
indeed serious in 1902. The rinderpest destroyed about 90 percent of all the carabaus, leaving 
the Filipines without draft animals to till their land. The price of carabaos thereupon went up 
from $20 to $200 (Mexican). Ancther disease was killing horses, further complicating the 
probiem. ‘The rice crop was only 25 percent of the usual yield, and even this small crop was 
further diminished in Luzon and the Visayas by a plague of locusts. Asa result, the Commis- 
sion had to use insular funds to buy over 40 million pounds of rice abroad to stave off famine. 
Cholera raged through the Islands. And finally. the decline in the price of silver devalued Mexi- 
can dollars, bearing heavily on cominercial interests and wage earners. 

These were mostly temporary ills which would be cured in time. Two basic problems 
would not be settled for years to come:. the continuing desire of the Filipinos for complete in- 
dependence, which would not be achieved until 1946; and the inequitable distribution of land, 
which would eventually contribute to the outbreak of another Philippine insurrection—this time 


by the Hukbajahap and directed against the independent Philippine Republic .* 


Kecapituiat.ca and Summation 

The major lesson of this particular episode in counterinsurgency appears to be the neces - 
aity of a balanced combination of strong military force and wise polilical meagures. This 
combination was handled in a particularly effective fashion from 1499 to 1902 in the Philippines. 
The chronology of events indicates the neat dovetailing of military and political actions: the 
mass of military men and materie} that swept the insurgent forces from the conventional field 
and into guerrilla warfare by late November was paralleled on the political side by the Schurman 


Commigajion which arrived in March 199. This, in turn, prepared the way for the arrival, in 


~"*See Chapter 17, "The Philippines (1946-1954)." 
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Jum i. of Um Taf Cogamigaics Hi sud. Ue United Hales was carrying out military and 
puitlical muses simujtaneousiy all-out warfare against the guerrillas, und, beginning in Sep-- 


tember ar charmous aniount igigtien on political, administrative, pucial, and economic 


matle ba 

The capture of A,uimaldo in March 1901—wh-ch might be congidered the militar: highiight 
of the war—removed the symbulie iocus of the iraurrection. Having gained the paychological 
initiative, the United states swiftly followed with McKinley's order in June for the inauguration 
of Governor Taft on July +, 1901. This replacement of military control by civilian government 
was accompanied by mil tary mopping-up activities, and by July 4, 1902, President Roosevelt 
could issue a proclamation of peace and amnesty. 

It should be noted that the legislative program, which provided a8 comparatively casy transi- 
tion into the new era, would not have bees. nearly so effective had it rot been for the presence of 
a friendly, cooperative segment of the population after December 1900. One final point might : 
be made about U.S. political moves. Cu Geptembss 1, 190i, three Filipinos were added to the H 
governing civilian commission. The success of the United States in this episode of internal 
conflict thus appears to have been due to and consolidated by a judicious combination of military 


force and political wisdom . 
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Chapter Five 
BURMA (1942-1945) 


by William C. Johastane 


Japenes2 occupation forcea in Burma were faced 
with an array of insurgencies among the Allied-~ 
supported hill tribes, particularly the Karens and 
Kaching, and, much ister, the Burmese majority, 
However, through a combination of propaganda, 
political maneuver, and terrorism, as weil as 
conventional military cperaticns, the Japanese 
were able to hold on in Buia until defeated by 
Allied arms. 


BACKGROUND’ 


in 1942, when Japanese forcer invaded and occupied Burma in the course of World War I, 
the country wee truly an underdeveloped area. Only slightly amaller than Texas, larger than 
France, and nearly double the size of Japan, Burma had a population of about 18 million. Situ~ 
ated on the Andaman Sea and the Bay of Bengal, Burma shares land borders with Thailand and 
Laos on the east, with China on the northeast and north, and with India and Pakistan on the west. 
The country is shaped roughly like a diamond kite, aome 500 miles across and 800 to 1,0uu 
miles from north to south, with the long narrow Tenaaserim coastal strip extending like the 
kite'e tail to the south for 500 miles along the Malay Peninsula bordering Thailand. 

The Tibetan mountain ranges, forming the land barriers un the west, north, and northeast, 
carry through to a series of lesser ranges and hills within the country. The Arakan Yom4 
{mountains) separate the coastal strip from the reat of the country. The Pegu Yoma divide the 
lower central plain, while the highland plateau of the Shan hills aets the east-central region 
apart and extends beyond the Salween River to the Thai border. The main north-south river 
valleys of the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, and the Sittang provide the agricultural base for the bulk 
of the Burmese-speaking population, the middie "dry zone" and the lower delta "wet zone" being 


the chief rice-producing areas, 

Communications follow the main river valleys, the Irrawaddy being navigable as far north 
as Bhamo, Close to the China border. The rosd and rail network in 1942 was not extensive and 
was developed from north to south. There were no roads connecting Burma to neighboring 
countries on the east and west; the Burma Road to China was the only significant land route out 


of Burma before World War Il. Thus, Burma was isolated, a kind of backwater annexed by 
Britain in the course ot three wars in the 19th century, but never a bone of contention among the 
great powers, Lack of an east-west road or rail system, plug the geographic isolation of the 
Arakan coast, made both the British retreat frorn Burma in 1942 and their reoccupation in 

1945 hazurdcus undertakings. 

Lowland Burma and the mountain ranges along ita western and northern borders are sub- 
ject to heavy annual monsoon rains preceded by a hot, humid, dry season in April and May. The 
heavy downpours of (he summer months and the denge jungle growth on the steep mountainsides 
make movement of men and animals difficult, while movement of motor transport and airplanes 
becomes hazardous. Except in the more temperate Shan highlands, the climate is responsible 
for a high incidence of malaria and respiratory diseasen. In the "walkout" of refugees from the 
Japanese invasion in 1942, thousands perished from digease and infections caused by leeches in 


the jungle-clad mountains. 


Burma’s Feoples 

Of the total population of some 18 million in 1940, over 3.5 million (almost 20 percent) 
consisted of non- Burmese -speaking peoples living mostly in mountainous areag surrounding the 
main river valleys. In culture, these minority groups ranged all the way from primitive Naga 
headhunters to the civilized Karens of lower Burma. Historicaily, most of these hill peoples 
had resisted Burmese control, many times with success. During the British period, the bill 
areas had been administered separately from Burma proper, and the mountain tribal groupa had 


largely maintained their individual identities, customs, languages, and traditions. They looked | 


to the British Government for p.otection and were a natural source for recruitment of anti- 
Japanese forces during the war, 

Over one million Karens constituted the largest single minczvity group. More than half of 
the Karens maintained their tribal structure intact in the mountain area east of the Sittang 
River and south along the Tenasseriin coast, Almost half a million, however, had filtered into 
lower Burma, mixing with the Burmese. population but maintaining their separate language and 
customs. Over a third of them embraced Christianity during the period of British rule. Asa 
minority group, the Karena showed initiative in obtaining education and in all kinds of employ- 
ment, but frequently suffered at the hands of the Burmese majority. Looking to the return of 
the British for protection of their rights, the Karens proved generally loyal to the British and 
violently antagonistic to both Burmese and Japanese during the war. 

In the far north between India ay.d China lived some 200,000 Kachins, a primitive tribal 
people, fiercely independent. They were governed lightly by the British and quite a fow became 
Christians. Although Japanese penetrated orly the southern part of Kachin territory, these 
people proved the most willing to join in guerrilla and other activity against them. 
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The Chins, a minvrity group similar to the Kachins, lived in the mountainous area west of 
the Irrawaddy and south toward the Arakan ranges. They were largely tree of Japanese occu- 
pation but were willing recruits to special forces raiged by the British. 

The Shan peoples of the eastern highlands, ethnically and linguistically related iv the Ties, 
numbered about one million. They nud resisted Burmese domination with considerable success . 
Administered separately by the British, the) lived in a feudal system, governed by hereditary 
rulers called sawbwas. Because eastern Burma was not a strategic theater of war, the Shans 
were more or Jess left to their own devices. They accornmadated themselves to Japanese oc- 


cupation and exhibited little loyalt' to anyone but themselves. 


Burma Under British Rule 

The Burmese majority of 14.5 million was initially unsympathetic to the British who had 
been driven out by the Japanese. The British-Indian Government had annexed Burma piecemeal 
in the 19th century and had subsequently added it as a province to their Indian Empire. Thou- 
sands of British-trained Indians were brought to Burina and came tc occupy positions of some 
responsibility in the government. Indians also worked for foreign business firma as well as 
engaging in business on their own, particularly as moneylenders. As a result, the Indian com- 


munity, numbering almozi a million before the war, controlled a large part of the rice produc- 


tion, rniJling, and saies. Aa a major surplus rtce producer, Burma provided some 3,000,000 


tons annually, much of which went to India, The world economic depression of the 1930's com- 
pleted a trend tovrard making the Burmese cultivator a landless tenant under absentve owner - 
ship which was largely Indian. 

Aj a consequence of British rule, almost the whole of Burma's government and commerce, 
as well as the civil service, was in foceign hands—British, European, Indian, or Chinese. 
Burma was made a separate colony of Britain with lumited self~government only in the mid- 
1930's and the Burmese had little time t~ ~ sin experience in running their own affairs before 
Worid War Ml, With littte stake in the future of their country and without any significant role in 


its development, Burmese nationalists were generally ready to believe the propaganda that the 


' Japanese came as "‘liberators." 


After the mid-1930's, in fact, the Burmese nationalist movement had been increasingly 
dominated by a young and vociferous group of Burmese calling themselves the 'Thakins."’ 
They used Marxism as a doctrinal justification for their demands for independence, al- 
though few of them could be called knowledgeable, dedicated Communists, From this group, 
a@ young man named Aung San was chosen by the Japanese and, with some “thirty com- 
rades,'"' was taken to Japan in the early 1940's for training. These men eventually formed 
the nucleus of the Burma Independence Army, which entered Burma with the Japanese in 


1942. Other Burmese political leaders, such as Dr. Ba Maw, U Nu, and the Thakin Than 
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Tun, stayed in Burma, but all of them were willing to welcome the Japanese 'liberators" of 


their country, 


INSURGENCY 


The insurgency in Burma between 1942 and 1945, which took the form of rebellion against 
Japanese occupation, was, not surprisingly, initially supported only by the non-Burmese eles- 
ments of the population, particularly the Karens and the Kachins. Burmese nationalists joined 
the resistance only later, after general disenchantment with Japanese promises of independence 
and after British success in driving out the Japanese appeared certain. The various insurgent 
groups--Kachins, Karens, and Burmese—bad no connection with each other, mainly because of 
the geography of the country as it affected war operations. The motives of each insurgent 
group were different, and it is therefore necessary to deal with the principal insurgent groups 


separately. 


| 
| 


The British Organise First Kachin Guerrillas 

Chronologically, insurgency against the Japanese occupation of Burma began in the moun- 
*ainous region inhabited mainly by the Kachins. Putao (Fort Herz) was the administrative 
headquarters cf this area and a small number of British officials had remained here at the time 
of general British withdrawal from Burma. Except for difficult mountain trails, the only con- 
tact wag by air. In the spring of 1942, an additional number of officers of the British Army and 
representatives of the Government of Burma, in exile at Simla in India, were airdropped into 
Kachin territory. British civi: administration of sorts was carried on, while the British mili- 
tary organized the Kachins into an intelligence network and a nucleus for protection of the -imall 
airstrip that was built at Putao. British forces consisted of approximately 100 officers and 
some 300 enlisted men, controlling over 1,000 Kachin guerrillas. Mainly used for intelligence 
gathering, the Kachins also helped in the reacue of downed Allied fiers on the Hump route to 


China which, with the assistance of American personnel, also became a primary operation, 


American Forces Enter Kachin Territory 

In April 1942, the American Office of Strategic Services (OSS) activated Detachment 101," 
and the advance group of a few officers and enlisted men was airc. opped into Putao. Its ob- 
jectives were to organize air rescue work, develop an extensive intelligence network behind 
Japanese imes, and geadually train and arm guerrilla units which could be used in conjunction 
with the advance of the combined American and Chinese forces into Burma along the Ledo Road, 
Construction of this road from bases in India was designed to link it with the old Burma Road 


and thus open a land supply line to the China Theater. To accomplish this, the combined 
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American-Chinese forces under General Stillwell crossed back into Burma and slowly drove 
down the Hukawng Valley, with the capture of Myitkyina and its complex of airtields and com- 
munications as their objective. 

Detachment 101 officers, originally commanded by Col. Cari Eifler and later by Col. 
William R. Peers, were fortunate in enlisting the aid of two Catholic priests who had ministeced 
to the Kachina before the war and were highly trusted by them. From an initial force of about 
100 Kachin irregulare, the total number enlicted for various duties—intelligence, guerrilla op- 
erations, and raiding parties behind Japanese ]ines—reached 10,000. American strength of 
Detachment 101 was at first 9 officers and 12 enlisted men; by the end of the war, there were 
131 American officers and 558 enlisted men. 

The American effort was cirected chiefly at using the Kachins in a large-scale intelligence 
network. While this was being organized, groups of Kachins were also trained in the use of 
small arms and mortars and later organized into small guerrilla groups. These Kachin guer- 
rillas, usually in groups of less than platoon strength and neve: more than the size of an Amer- 
ican battalica, harried Japanese communications, raided supply dumps, engaged in fire fighte 
with Japanese patrols, provided flanking pretection for the main forces and fire fights, and gen- 
erally disrupted the efforts of the Japanese to mobilize sizeable forces to stop the advance of 
regular American-Chinese units. 

Because of the nature of the operations required of the Kachins, casualties were low, Of- 
ficially, 184 were killed and some 86 were missing over the period of operations which ended in 
June 1945 when the Kachin units, along with Detachment 101, were deactivated, By this time, 
the war had moved out of the mountains and the British Army had brokcn into the Irrawaddy 
plains area in their drive to Rangoon. 

Without outside support, Kachin inaurgency against the Japanese would have amounted to 


little. Organized by both American and British officers, supplied with modern weapons and 


food, the Kachin guerrillas contributed substantial assistance to the American-Chinese advance 


into northern Burma. The Kuchins had the advantage of operating in their home territory and 


turned this to the advantage also of the advancing forces hy aiding outflanking movements. Also, 


the Allied rear bases around Putao and the mobile bases which advanced with the construction 


of the Ledo Road, gave sanctuary and support to tne Kachin forces. 

When the war nioved on, the Kachins returned to their homes, experienced in modern war- 
fare and no more tolerant of Burmese or other domination than they had been previously. After 
independence, their territory became one of the states in the Union of Burma and political or- 


ganizations began to spring up. The ultimate effects of the original, outside-aided Kachin in- 


surgency have yet to be determined. 


The Karena Also Fight the Japanese 


Although a considerable proportion of the Karen population was intermixed iinong the Bur- 


mese of lower Burma, a somewhat larger number lived in the hills and mountains east of the 


fang in early 1942 and the British forces were retreating toward upper Burma, @ number of 
British offivers volunteered te stay behind and organize resistance to the Japanese. These of- 
ficers, the most well-known being Maj. H. P. Seagrim, went into the eastern hills to work with 
the Raren tribal groups. They had two advantages. First, the area of their activity soon 
ceased to be of interest to the Japanese ag it was of slight military importance and had little in 
the way af econemic resources. Second, many of the Karen tribal leaders were Christian, most 
Were as vielently anti-Japanese as they were anti- Burmese, and tiiey were therefore willing to 
assist the British, 3 

Before the war, tactionalism among the Karen political organizations prevented any 
er\stallization of aims bevond th. vague objective of preventing discrimination by the Burmese 
majority. Attempts of the Burmese nationalists to enlist Karen leaders in the cause of inde- 
pendence were hardly successful; although a few joined with the Burmese in the Anti-Faacist 
League established in 1944, Karen support was minimal and halfhearted. Communism seems to 
have had no appeal for the Karens ar their leaders, and it is probable that the inclusion of Com- 
munists within the general Burmese independence movement during the war helped to make the 


Karens reluctant to work closely with the Burmese. 


British Force 136 Operates in Karen Territory 

Since British forces knew that their officers were engaged in raising Karen gverrilla 
forces, efforts were made in 1942 to make contact with them. The British organization for 
clandestine operations in wartime was centered in the Special Operations F xecutive (SOE) in 
London. Under this aegis, a umt known as Force 136 was specially organized for operations in 
Burma. Its objectives were the same as those of American OSS Detachment 101—to get up an 
intelligence network and te train and arm guerrilla units for harrassing the Japanese at the 
time ot the British return into Burma. Officers of Force 136 operated in the Arakan region and 
inthe Karen districts east of the Sittang. 

Little difficulty was found in recruiting, since the Karens had suffered both from the Japanese 
Army ind the Japanese-sponse red Burma Independence Army. The Karens thought that defeatof the 
Japanese would restore burma to British rule, andinthis they saw their only future as a people, 
Between 1942 and the end af 1941. small aris aid mortars, explosives, and other equipment, as 
well as food, were airdropped to Karen units commanded by British officers. An effective in- 


telligence network was established and an increasing number of Karens were trained to operate 


aus guerrilla units at near company strength. The intelligence net was particularly useful, since 
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the Karens, similar in looks tu the Burmese and more widely diffused among them, could travel 
into lower Burma, to Rangoon and other centers, without great fear of capture. They could thus 
obtain information from a wider variety of sources than werc open to the similar Kachin opera- 


tion in the north. 


Karen Guerrilla Operations 

By the beginning of 1945, an increasing number of Karen guerrilla units were in the field. 
They dynamited trains, supply dumps, and communication centers, as well as engaging in swift 
raids and fire fights with Japanese patrols. Force 136 at thia time had nearly 5,000 Karens ; 
under arms and reported te British headquarters that it was difficult to restrain theae guerrilla 
units from engnging the Japanese in force with the inevitable risk of defeat. British head- 
quarters did not want to lose these units, which the Japanese couid decimate by concerted effort 
ii they became too worrisome; consequently the guerrillas were ordered noj to extend their 
fighting until given the word by the commander of the British Army that had re-entered Burma. 

In April and May of 1945, with the British driving the Japanewe back toward Rangoon, the 
Karen guerrillas were ordered to mount large-scale and extensive attacks on Japanese units 
east of the Sittang. ‘Their ubjeciive was to tie down and disrupt as much as possible the move- 
ment of the crack Japanese 15th Division, aq that it would not help counter the British drive to 
Rangoon, This the Karen guerrillas did so effectively that the division's communications were 
cut, its supplies were disrupted, and it was prevented from moving east in time for the battle 
for Rangoon. It is estimated that between 200 and 2,000 casualties were suffered by the 5,000 
orgenized Karen guerrillas in these lagt months of the war. 4 

The consequences of the Karen insurgency are still being felt in Burma. The Karena be- 
came insurgents in the belief that the return of the British would give them security from the 
Burmese majority through some sort of autonomy in any postwar Burmese government. When 
the British left to the new Burmese Government the task of establiaghing a separate Karen state 
within the Union, the Karens found that they had lest effective British protection. At the mercy 
of the Burmese, they felt insecure; thus when negotiations broke down, it wag the Karens—aided 
to a large degree by those trained by Force 136 during the war~—who mounted the first postwar 


insurgency against the independent Burma Government, 


Burmese Disillusionment 

The Burmese insurgency against the Japanese was of a different order from that of the 
Kachins or the Karens. In the latter cases, the insurgents were organized by outside Allied 
help and would have been ineffective without it. In the case of the Burmese, the insurgency 


grew out of the prewar independence movement spearheaded by young Burmese. It should be 


said of the young B. -mese leaders that they kept in mind a single political goal for their 


country —independence. In their view, the Japanese, by ousting the British from Burma, had 
taken them a big step toward that goal. At first, they accepted Japanese plans for an “inuepend- 
ent’ government of Burma, but they were quick to realize the sham nature of this freedom. By 
the middle of 1943, few Burmese nationalist leaders were under any illusions about Japanese 
rule. News of Japanese defeats filtering into the country inspired hope among the Burmese 

that the Japanese would in turn be pushed out by the Allied forces concentrated for the reoccu- 
pation of Burma. At this point the Burmese were rendy to become insurgents against the Japa- 
nese occupiers of their country. 

The Burmese nationalists were in an unuaually good position to act. Many of them had 
joined Dr, Ba Maw in a government established by the Japanese in August 1943. Others, like 
Than Tun and his Communist associates took cover in the districts, planning to organize the 
people as best they could under the noges of the Japanese. Gen. Aung San was not only com- 
mander of the Japanese-sponsored Burma Defense Army (reorganized from the original Burra 
independence Army) but was also Defense Minister in the Ba Maw government. Thus, there 
was the unusual situation of an indigenous government, set up by the Japanese occupying forces, 
which contained within it the leaders of a nationalist movement w.th no loyalty to its sponsor. 

From their posts in the government, the nationalist leaders knew most »f what was going on 
and most. of what the Japanese planned to do. They could further their own aimg and organize, 
openly in part and secretly when necesgary, with some mantle of protection. As an example, 
Aung Sun and his associates at one point persuaded some leading Karens to help in the recruit- 
ment of a Karen battalion for the Burma Defense Army and to cooperate with the efforts of the 
Burmese nationalists to build political strength in the countryside—not for the purpose of rising 
against the Japanese, but in preparation for the day when the Japanese would be driven from 
Burma. Again, U Nu has related that he was able to place several trusted men in the office of 
the Japanese secret military police headquarters so that they could give warning when any Bur- 


mese political agents were under scrutiny or subject to arrest. 5 


The Burmese Make Contact With the British 

During September and October 1943, the first contacts were made between the Southeast 
Asia Command (SEAC) headquarters of Adm. Louis Mountbatten and Burmese leaders and of- 
ficers under Aung San. A Burmese Communist, Thein Pe, had madehis way out to India the pre- 
vious year and worked with various organizations while being carefully checked by the British 
Army and by the Burmese Government-in-exile at Simla. His bona fides was finally accepted 
and Force 136 officers in Burma were instructed to evaluate the temper of the Burmese nation- 
alista and the Burma Defense Army and, in particular, the charactes of Gen. Aung San. Reports 
gent out to SEAC headquarters in Colombo indicated that there was real disaffection 
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among the Burmese and that the Burma Defense Army might indeed (urn against the Japanese if 
given arms and encouragement. é 
At about the same time the first contacts were being made between the British and Gen, 
Aung San, Burmese nationalist leaders were trying to form some sort of political organization 
looking to the post-Japanese period. Under the vigorous leadership of Aung San and the Com- 
munist Than Tun, who had a flatr for administration and erganization, these efiorts bore fruit in 
September 1944 with the establishment of the Anti-Fasvist Organization (AFO). Although the 
leading young Burmese nationalists held offices in it, the AFO was nothing more than a loose 
coalition of a variety of political organizations and factions, including the Communists. Its mani- 
festo, drawn up with the help of a number of the young leaders, was primarily designed to gain 
British approval and assistance. Ita stated aims, purpoaely vague, served to help persuade 
Lord Mountbatten that there were large numbera of Burmese willing tu take up insurgency 
against the Japanese. In the spring of 1945, the organization's name was chanyed to the Anti- : 
Fascist People's Freedom League (AFPFL). i 
In December 1944, over the objections of the civilian Burmese Government-in-exile at 
Simla, Lord Mountbatten decided to give arms to the Burmese insurgents as individuals, through 
Force 136 officers, Altogether the British supplied some 5,000 rifles and ammurition, as well 


as radio equipment for intelligence ard liaison work, to these guerrillas. 


Anti-Japanese Activities of the Burmese 

By the beginning of 1945, considerable numbers of Burmese in small units had become a 
part of the anti-Japanese resistance. These small units in lower and middle Burma harried the 
Japanese by blowing up bridges, cutting communications, and supplying intelligence to Allied 


forces. 


In addition, the Japanese-sponsored Burma army, which had been training for the past year, 


was preparing, under the leadership of Gen. Aung San, to leave Rangoon ana turn against the 
Japanese forces according to plans being worked out between Gen. Aung San and the british 
Army staff.: In March 1945, the Burma Defense Army by now renamed the Burma National 
Army (BNA), left Rangoon, ostensibly to join Japanese forces in fighting the advancing British. 
Once out of the capital, by a prearranged plan with the British, the BNA took up positions on the 
east and west flanks of the advancing British forces. After the capture of Rangoon, the BNA 
units were ordered to assist the British in preventing a link-up between the retreating Japanese 
and a division that had been caught to the west of the Irrawaddy; in thia operation they seem to 
have been effective. The BNA was disbanded in August 1945, after British administration was 


re-established in lower Burma. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Japanese pians for Southeast Asia centeres on the capture uf Malaya, Singapore, and the 


Netherlands East Indies. 


From these territories, Japan expected to obtain large supplies of 
raw meterials for her war effort. Capture of the Philippines was vital to strategic cuntrol of 
the western Pacific and as protection for her Southeast Asian conquests. Capture of Burma, as 
flank protection on the west, was less necessary; but Burmese rice and other materials were 


considered essential to help sustain Japan's Jarge armics in the region. 


General Lines of Japanese Policy 


Broad Japanese policy for Southeast Asia, approved in Tokyo in November 1941, provided 


for initial military administration in the captured territories, with decisions on the form of 
local government to come later. Nevertheless, on January 22, 1942, Premier Tojo told the 
Japanese Diet that Japan planned >» give "independence" to Burma and the Philippines, provided 
those peoples understood the true intentions of the Japanese. 8 Letting the Burmese have their : 
own povernment under Japanese control was certainly designed as a strategic measure that 


would help attain Japanese political aims, tend to prevent insurgency, and leave the Japanese 


free to exploit the resources of the country. This move also bolstered the generally imagina- 
tive Japanese propaganda linc that -\sian countries were to be united ina "Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere." The addition of Burma and the Philippines to the "independent" 
regimes of Manchuxuo ard of Wang Ching -wei in China, gave substance to the argument that the 
Japanese were making progrese toward their goats. 

Japan's conquest of Burma was aided by three factors: (1) British unpreparedneas and the 
consequent collapse of Allied resistance, even ahead of the Japanese timetable; (2) lack of any 
rea) Burmese loyalty to their British overlords and their initial welcome of the Japanese as 
liberators; anc (3) the initial psychological effect of the entry of the Burma Independ ‘nce Army 


along with Japanese forces, lending credence to the idea that Japan was granting Burma its 


freedom. By cune 1942, Allied forces had been routed from all of Burma except the far north- 


mast Kachin territory, and the Japanese could proceed to consolidate their occupation of the 
country. 


Japan’s Program for Pacification 


Japanese counterinsurgency efforts mainly consisted of a two-part progr2zsa of pacification, 


geared to support their military operations and their exploitation of Burma's resources, The 


first part co: ©‘ dof extensive measures to search out dissidents, Allied agents, and any in- 


dividuals who might be capable of organizing significant anti-Japanese resistance in the coun - 


try. This effort necessitated a widespread organization and development of local agencies de- 


signed to prevent dissidence and outbreaks of disorder among the mags of the populatiou. 
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These activities might be described as negative efforta. The second part consisted of positive 
attempts to establish a Burmese government which could relieve the Japanese occupation ad- 
ministration of many of its tasks and which would mobilize the people behind Japanese aims and 
the tutal Japanese war effort. AJthough the two parts of the program were interrelated in prac- 
tice and Japanese efforts in each direction interacted ou each other, these two aspects of the 


Japanese counterinsurgency deserve separate discussion, 


The Kempetai—Instrument of “Negative” Action 
Direct action to control potential insurgency was largely the responsibility of the secret mili- 
tary police, call. e Kempetai. This agency worked closely with the Japanese Army and with 
the Japanese military liaison with the Burmese civilian government; it was directly under the 
Japanese Cummander in Chief for Burma, Major-General lida, Major-General Matsuoka, who 
had had experience in China, headed the Kempetai and was virtually second-in-command to 
Major-General Lida. ' 
The Kempetai had been first organized as military police in Manchuria after Japanese oc- 
cupation there. With the expansion of Japan's conquests in China, the organization had expanded 
its functions to counterintelligence, espionage, and a variety of secret activities necessary for 
effective counteringurgency action. It had its own supply and transport and its own funds. Its 
personnel had been well trained in the 1936's and by 1942 had gained much experience in occu- : fn nel 
pied China. Apart from the higher officers, however, recruitment during its period of rapid 
expansion had brought to its ranks what can only be called the riffraff of Japanese youth, 
hardened criminals, and rejects from army service, Everywhere in East Asia the Kempetai 
had fostered and earned a reputation for brutality and ruthlessness. ? 
As the Japanese Army moved into Burma, the Kempetai moved with them and immediately 
set about building an extensive intelligence network. Between January avd June 1942, while 
military operations were still in progress, its chief efforts were directed to ferreting out Allied 
agents, rounding up British subjects and other enemy ali is, and compiling dossiers on all 
Burmese who might be suspecled of anti-dapanese activity. As fast aa the Japanese armies 
cleared areas of Allied forces, Kempetai agents set up loca) police forces in towns and rural 
areas throughout Burma proper and began building a network of paid ioca) informers. The Jap- 
anese found many Burmese willing to work with them, since it gave them authority and increased 
their prestige, as well as provided material benefits. The methods of the Kempetai were sim- 
ple and direct. Suspects were arrested, subjected to various forms of physical torture, and 
usually released. Key local leaders were not jailed indefinitely after being tortured but were 
either used as agents or simply let free to spread the word about the brutality of the Kempetai. 
Since the Kempetai was largely responsible for internal security in the occupied territory, 


it also organized extensive local ''Peice Commigsion" or ‘Peace Preservation Committees" in 


1943. This same technique had been used in China. Since its reputation for brutality had been 


established, it did not encounter too much difficulty in getting local officials and respected indi- 
viduals in the rural districts to cooperate as heads of these units. The peace committees 
served both to provide the Kempetai with local intelligence and to act as channels of propaganda. 
Although closely supervised and: controlled, the committees did hn.@ some authority and could 
act for the Burmese as intermediaries with both the Kempetai sad the Japanese Army. It was 


the old carrot and stick technique, and it worked very well. 


Positive Action: A Burmese Army 

The Japanese program of positive counterinsvigency act:on included a number of interre- 
laved elements. First, the Japanese planned tc use the Burma Independence Army (BIA) as a 
force to maintain internal order and, hopefully, ag an auxiliary arm in military operations. 

In this case, the Japanese high commend simply took advantage of an opportunity which had 
come as a result of prewar espionage. ‘Some time before 1940, a Col. Keiji Suzuki, who had 
served in Manchuria, had been sent tu Rangoon as an intelligence agent with a broad directive to 
identify anti-British leadership among the Burmese. Through other Japanese agents, he even- 
tually got in touch with some of the younger Thakin group. When young Aung San was sent out. of 
Burma in late 1940 to seek help from China for the Burmese nationalists, it was on Colonel 
Suzuki's orders that he was picked up in Amoy and taken to Japan, 10 

Colonel Suzuki conceived a rather grandiose plan for a pro-Japanese Burma army with 
himself in the role of leader, and, after getting approval from the Japanese high command, he 
sent Aung San back to Burma to recruit the group who later became famous as the Thirty Com- 
rades. This nucleus was given inilitary training on Hainan Island and, inlate 1941, was moved 
to Bangkok, Returning to Burma with the Japanese Army, and under the command of Colonel 
Suzuki, who had taken the Burmese name of Bo Mogoe (General Lightning), the Burmese army, 
originally about 4,000 Burmese, gathered recruits as it went north witi 1e Japanese to Ran- 
goon. In fact, it was a rabble army, ill-trained and ill-disciplined, but with arms; and its 
members swelled to some 20,000 by the time Rangoon was taken in March 1942. 

The Japanese were soon disillusioned about the worth of the burma Independence Army as 
a counteringurgency force. Burmese troops were far more interested in establishing their own 
network of authority and in paying off old grudges against Karens in the delta area than in sub- 
jecting themselves to Japanese control and discipline. BIA troops that had fanned out through 
lower Burma by the summer of 1942 were reported to have gotten in the way of both the Kempe- 
tai and the Japanese Army; recommendations were subsequently made for their disarman.ent. 

The Burma army was saved through the efforts of the Burmese themselves, as well as Jap- 
anese willingness to make political concessions. In July and August 1942, the Japanese high 


command moved to set up a Burmese committee preparatory to the establishment of an "inde- 


pendent" government. Aung San was a member of this group and insisted that an "independent 
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Burma" must haye its own army. The Japanese conceded this but obtained agreement for its 
thoreugh reorganization. Consequently, during August and October 1942, the Large and un 
wiuldy Burmese force was disbanded, partiaily disarmed, and reorganized as the Burma De- 
fense Army (BDA). Aung San was given the position of major-general and commander in chief. 
After carefi] screening. the reorganized force consisted of three infantry battalions, a head- 
qusrters, and a school for commissioned and non-commissioned officers. It. initial size was 
approximately 7,000, but it was contemplated that, by more thorough training of recruits, it 
might be increased to around 12,000. 11 

From this tine on, the Japauese kept BDA units dispersed, and neither the Kempetai nor ‘ 
the Japarese Regular Army trusted them with any but garrison duties. Indeed, instead of be- 
coming an instrument of counterinsurgency, the Burma Defense Army, renamed the Burm. 
National Army (BNA) in 1944, was to become, under Aung San, an effective instrument of Bur- 


mese insurgency against the Japanese. 


Positive Action: A Burmese Government 

A second element in Japan's positive counterinsurgency plans was the « reation of a Bur- 
mese government which would take over general administrative functions and which could be 
used in a variety of ways to keep the people pacified and to enlist their support, Colonel Suzuki 
had reported contacts with two prominent prewar Burmese leaders, U Saw and Dr. Ba Maw. 
Both were known to have a political following, both were ambitious, and both were believed to be 
pro-Japanese and strongly anti-British. U Saw had been captured and interned outside of 
Burma by the British at the start of the war for having had contacts with the enemy. Ba Maw, 
however, was available since he was in a Burmese jail when the Japanese entered Burma With 
the general agreement of the younger Burmese nationalists under Aung San that Ba Maw should 
head a new government, he was made chief of the preparatory committee in August 1942. After 
Premier Tojo declared, in January 1943, that both Burma and the Philippin. > would get their 
“independence” within the year, Ba Maw pressed for action. In August 1943, the Japanese in- 
stalled, with great ceremony, a Burma government, which then signed an alliance with Japan and 
declared war on Britain and the United States. 12 

As a means of keeping the country reasonably well pacified, Dr. Ba Maw's government 
served Japanese counterinsurgent efforts fairly well. On the other hand, Ba Maw was a French- 
educated, rather vain man with great ambitions; and he refused to submit to Japanese orders 
completely. By attempting to protect civilians against the rapaciousness of both the military 
and the Kempetai, even complaining to Premier Tojo, he so annoyed the Japanese that three at- 
tempts were made by the Kempetai to assassinate him. More important, while he preached co- 


operation with the Japanese, he also permitted the younger Burmese nationalists, some of them 


members of his cabinet, to organize a large anti-Japanese resistance network. Dr. Ba Maw 


retreated with the Japanese from Rangoon in May 1945 and was interned and interrogated in 


Tokyo after Japan's surrender. 


Other Japanese Measures 

Other Japanese counterinsurgency efforts included attempts to set up supervised mass or- 
minizations. to induence Burmese leaders by sending them on goodwill missions to Tokyo, and 
to disseminate propuganda in behalf of Japanese war aims. 

The only mass organization that the Japanese succeeded in getting under way was the East 
Asia Youth League. It was designed as a nonpolitical, social service organization and did very 
effective work in alleviating civilian suffering. It was never fully controlled by the Japanese, 
however, and in late 1944, it became an anti-Japanese political organization associated with 
Aung San's Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League. 13 

Burmese missions sent to Japan were not particularly effective in creating goodwill. For 
some strange reason, these missions were routed through Manila and the travelers permitted 
contact with the Filipinos. Most of the Burmese leadecs were impressed with the anti-Japanese 
feelings of the Filipinos and their confidence that the United States would win the war and give 
them their scheduled independence. The missions were thus counterproductive, neither creat- 
ing faith in Japan nor augmenting distrust in the Allies. 

Japanese mass propaganda was elfective during the first two years of the war when the 
Japanese seemed to be winning. Radio, newspapers, speeches by Burmese leaders on tour in 
the country, and leaflets in Burmese were the principal means of digsemination. The local 
peace committees were also used extensively as propaganda channels. It was only when newa 
of Japanese logses filtered into Burma and after the Japanese invasicn of India has been halted 


that this propaganda began to lose its effect. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Looked at froin one point of view, Japanese preventive counterinsurgency efforts were far 
from successful. The Burma National Army, although fashioned to serve Japanese purposes, 
became a vehicle of anti-Japanese resistance. The Burma Government cooperated with the 
Japanese war effort reluctantly and could not be said t5 have contributed much toward Japanese 
objectives. Japanese propaganda of "Asia fur the Asiatics" and the Greater East Asia Co~ 
Prosperity Sphere was nullified by the fear and antagonism stirred up by the brutality of the 
Kempetai and by the utter disregard of the Japanese Army for Burmese susceptibilities. Jap- 
anese soldiers violated Burmese customs right and left, treared the Burmese populace with con- 


tempt and brutality, profaned the religious precincts of the pagodas, and generally made 


themselves thoroughly disliked. After initially welcoming tix. Japanese aa liberators of Burma 
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from British rule, the Burmese populace became either apathetic or filled with active hatred. 
By 1945 they were glad to see the Japanese go and even welcomed back the British forces. 
Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to conclude that the Japunese counterinaurgency effort 

was a total failure. Until March 1945, the Japanese were confronted with only one important in- 
surgent group they could not control—the Kachins. Although some of the Chin peoples to the 
west of the Irrawaddy were used as scouts and as intelligence gatherers by the British, the 
Chins as a whole were quiet and gave the Japanese little trouble. In the large area of the Shan 
states, the Japanese persuaded the sawbwas to swear allegiance in 1942; since this area was 
not within the theater of military operations, the Japanese had little trouble from that quarter. 
The large Karen guerrilla forces officered and trained by British Force 136, were not used un- 
til the Last months of the war; prior to that, their guerrilla activities were not much more than 
a nuisance to Japanese military operations. Although the Burmese nationalists were able to 
build a political organization in rural areas and up-country and to indoctrinate the Burma army 
with nationalist and anti-Japanese feelings, the Burmese leaders dared open, armed resistance 
only in 1945 when the Aulied forces had passed Mandalay and were driving for Rangoon. 

The creation of terror and fear was the most effective Japanese counterinsurgency measure. 
The very brutality of the Japanese soldiers and of the Kempetai, aided by their effective intelli- 
gence effort, struck terror among Burmese civilians. Physical torture of individuals and the 
arbitrary use of force made the Japanese less hated than feared. The cowed civilian populace 
concentrated on filling immediate and personal wants and on avoiding Japanese anger. On the 
other hand, the success of terrorization depended on continued military success all along the 
line. 

In the end, it was not the Japanese counterinsurgency but the Japanese military campaign 
that failed. If the fortunes of war had been favorubie and tne Japanese had remained longer in 
Burma, even the incipient insurgency of the Burmese and the Karens might have been suppressed, 
since the Japanese did know what was going on and who the insurgent leaders were. Pre- 


occupied with imminent defeat and withdrawal from Burma, the Japanese high command made na 
attempt to deal with the Karen and Burmese insurgencies; they may even have preferred to 


leave the country in chaos so as to embarrass the returning Allied forces. 


Long Range Results of the Wartime Situation 


The long range consequences of the wartime insurgencies in Burma and of Japanese coun- 
terinsurgency measures were important in terms of Burma's future. First, there was a gen- 
eral breakdown of law and order. During four years of occu,ation, the people of Burma became 
accustomed to taking the law into their own hands. Grudges and disputes were often settled by 
informing te the Kempetai. This tended to lead to violent retaliation, made easier by the fact 


that the Burmese possessed weapons. Lawlessness was enhanced both by the widespread Allied 
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distribution of arms to insurgent groups and by the Japanese arming of the Burmese for self- 
protection. Burma became an arms-saturated country. Demobilizing the underground and 
guerrilla groups presented the new postwar Burma Government with an almost insuperable 
problem. 

Second, involvement of the Kachin and Karen minority peoples in the Allied-organized in- 
surgency increased their bitterness toward the Burmese majority. When these minorities 
found themselves without Allied protection under the postwar Burma Government, they were 
ready to use violence if necessary. Wartime training in the use of arms and in guerrilla tac- 
tics by Allied officers made it easier for elements of these two groups to resort again to 
insurgency . 

Third, the failure of the Japanese to employ effective counterinsurgency measures against 
the Burmese nationalist organizations before 1945, for whatever reasons, provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Burmese Communists to organize effectively in ureas of middle Burma and to- 
ward the Salween River. With arms easily available after Japan's surrender, the Communist 
insurrection of 1949 was made possible, even facilitated. * 

‘Vhe experience of the Burmese nationalist leaders, both in the groups which operated 
virtually underground in the last two years of the war and in the groups which worked openly in 
the government of Ba Maw, enabled them ‘to win support from the general populace for the true 
freedom for Burma that they had found the Japanese unwilling to grant. Aung San and his Anti- 
Fascist People's Freedom League, which included leftwing and Communist groups, confronted 
the returning British administration with a popularly supported nationalist organization pledged 
to attain complete freedom. The British had either to treat the AFPFL and the Bur:na Na- 
tional Army as an insurgency or to negetiate with the nationalist leaders for an end to colonial 
rule. Lord Mountbatten decided, over considerable opposition, to negotiate with Aung San. The 
AFPFL pressed to gain Burma's immediate independence, and the British Labor Government 
agreed in 1947 to a free Burma. The Union of Burma came into being on January 4, 1948. 

Finally, the consequences of Japanese occupation and the wartime insurgencies, which 
fo. ed such a rapid granting of Burmese independence, left the new and inexperienced Burma 
Government little opportunity to enlist outside aid in rehabilitating the country or in establish- 
ing law and order. Aung San himself was assassinated with six other cabinet ministers on 
July 19, 1947, at the instigation of the returned Burmese politician U Saw—an incident that was 
only a microcosm of the larger problem. Wartime habits of violence are nct forgotten over- 
night and major insurgencies still plague the Burma Government, almost 20 years after the 


Japanese withdrawal. 


*See Chapter 14, Burma (1948-1960). " 
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Chapter Six 
CHINA (1937-1945) 


by Michael Lindsay 


After some yearscf faulty strategy, the Japanese 
in China—rnainly by military means and in spite of 
political failure—made considerable guing against 
the Communist Chinese guerrillas between 1940 
and 1943; after that, Japanese forces were weak- 
ened by their losses in World War II and hy 1945 
counterinsurgency in China was collapsing. 


BACKGROUND 

When the Japanese invaded China in the 1930's, it was a country racked with internal polit- 
ical discord and civil war, The Kuomintang leaders of the National Government had never suc- 
ceeded in fully consolidating their hold over the various warlord regimes of the country; and 
after 1927 Kuomintang leader Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had been engaged in civil war, 
not only with the warlords, but with an infinitely more dangerous enemy, the Chinese Commu- 
nists," By 1936 the Nationalists had been able to drive the Communists out cf their bases in 
South China and the Yangtze basin in Centra! China, forcing them to undertake the famous Long 
March to the Shensi-Kansu border in the remote northwest. But the mounting pressure of the 
Japanese during this same period gave the Communists a new lease on life. When Chiang tried 
to temporize in dealing with Japan, the Communists declared it their intention to fight for China's 
national integrity without any compromise, thus forcing the National Government to adopt a 
firmer policy toward Japan in 1937, 

For China, World War [I began on July 7, 1937, with the famous Lukouchiao Incident, when 
Japanese troops on night maneuvers clashed with Chinese forces. This incident, which quickly 
developed into undeclared general warfare between Chinese and Japanese troops in North China, 
heralded one more phase in a series of assaults on Chinese territory by the Japanese. In 1931- 
32 they had invaded Manchuria and attacked Shanghai; in 1933 they had imposed on China the 
Tangku truce agreement, whereby Manchuria—including Heilungkiang, Kirin, and Liaoning 
Provinces, and the Chinese Province of Jeho]—became the de facto Japanese puppet state of 
Manchukuo. and in 1935 they had established still another puppet regime, called the East Hopei 
“See ch. 2, "China (1927-1937) ." 


Autonomous Government, governing the occupied area between Manchuria and the Deiping-Tien- 
tsin railroad, 

The fighting in 1937 was initially confined to the Peipiny-Tientsin area, and there were some 
efforts on both sides to localize and settle the conflict. It was cnly at the end of August thai the 
Japanese Army broke through the Nankou Pass to the northwest of Peiping.” By the middle of 


September the army began a general advance southward from Peip.ng, conquering most of Hopei 


by the end of October and capturing T'aivuan, the capital of Shansi, by the beginning of November. 


The advance to the Yangtze River along the Peiping-Hankow railway and in southwest Shansi did 
not take place until February 1938, andit was only that spring thatthe Japanese Army conquered 
southern Shantung and joined up with forces moving north from the Yangtze River. By October 
1938, the Japanese controlled Canton and all major seaports and had penetrated into the Yang- 
tze basin as far west as Hankow, In 1938 tne National Gevernment fled to Chungking, ‘vaich re- 


mained its capital throughout World War II. 


The Chinzse Unite Against Japan 

After the war had started, the Chinese Communists and Nationalists had entered into a 
United Front agreement! to opp.se Chinu's common enemy, the Japanese, The Communists 
undertook to abandon all their attempts at overthrowing the Kuomintang by force, confiscating 
land from the landlords, «and setting up a soviet-type government, They agreed to place their 
Red Army under the National Government's control, and, on September 22, 1937, the United 

ort was officially launched. 

On its side, the National Government recognized three divisions of Communist troops in 
North China—the 113th. 120th, and 129th Divisions of the Eighth Route Army (later known as 
the highteenth Group Arm) )—as part of the Chinese National Army. Normally, three divisions 
would have included about 45,000 men, but some estimates have placed the Communist Eighth 
Route Army at 90,000.* The National Government also recognized the Communist administra- 
tion as a regional government in the northwest area it controlled and allotted » rather wider 
surrounding area as the garrison and recruiting area for the Eighth Route Army. 

The Communist force muved east across the Yellow River and cooperated with the forces 
of Yen Hsi-shan, warlord Governor of Shansi Province and commander of the Second War Zone, 
in resisting the invasion of Shansi. The Communist army ambushed and defeated one Japanese 
coiumn invading Shans: from the north at P ‘inghsing-kuan, a pass into the upper T‘utoho valley; 


*The traditional capitai city cf China, Peking, was renamed Peiping by the National Govern- 
ment in 1928; this was changed buick to Peking by the Communists in 1949, 

+The writer would doubt whether the small and still very poor Communist base area could 
have supported this number in the regular forces, as opposed to part-time village militia For 
a discussion of estimates of the size of the Communist forces at various times, see Chalmers A, 
Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power, pp. 72-77, 
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but other Japanese forces advancing from the east along the Shihchiachuang-T'aiyuan railway 
and from the north along the Tat'ung-T'aiynan railway captured 12 ‘aiyuan on November 8 and ad- 
vanced southward down the Fen River valley. 

This left the Communist 115th Division in the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei border area completely 
aurrounded by Japanese-held railway lines and the 129th Division in southeast Shansi with Japa- 
nese -held lines on three sides, The 120th Division was in northwest Shansi. All these areas 
were mountainous and very suitable as guerriila base areas. 

Because of these circumstances, a rather confused picture obtained when the military situa- 
tion was more or less stabilized in 1938. The Kuomintang forces of the National Government 
held a regular military front against the Japanese throughout the war, but in addition there were 
insurgent-type, guerrilla operations behind Japanese lines in occupied Chin: Both the Com- 
munist Eighth Route 4rmy and National Government forces operated in the northern theater un~ 
til 1943, after wnich time the Communists were in control, In the central theater, there were 
both Kuomintang partisans and Communist guerrillas organized as the New Fourth Army.” Af- 
ter 1943, the Communists became the predominant force. Communist operations were also be- 
ing conducted, on a much smaller scale, in northern Hupeh, around Canton, and on Hainan Is- 
land. Thus, although Kuomintang partisans sometimes operated behind Japanese lines, with a 
resulting triangular conflict in some instances, the Communist guerrillas were the major in- 
surgents during World War 0, especially in North China. This study focuses mainly on these 


Communist guerrilla operations in the north, 


Northern Theater of Operctions 

The North China theater was roughly a 400-mile square, rather nore if Shantung wag in- 
cluded, It was bounded on the east by the sea, on the west and s..:thwest by the Yellow River, 7 
and on the southeast by the Lung-Hai railway, which followed the westward line of the Yellow 
River to the sea in southern Shantung. In the northeast it extended, in the latter years of the 
war, slightly north cof the Great Wall into southern Manchuria, and, in the northwest, somewhat 
north of the Great Wall toward Inner Mongolia. 

This area included the whole of the provinces of Shantung (area 57,000 square miles, popu- 


lation 29 million), Hopei (area 54,000 square miles, population 30 million), and Shansi (area 


*The term ''New" was applied to irregular forces inccrporated into the Chinese National 
Army. The New Fifth Army, for exatnple, was originaliy a force called the Hopei-Chahar 
Guerrillas, 


t Before June 1938, the Yellow River turned northeast after it emerged on the plains to flow 


into the sea north of the Shantung peninsula. In June 1938 the dikes were blown to halt the ad- 
vance of the Japanese Army and the river changed course, joining with the Huai River und flow- 
ing into the sea south of the Shantung peninsula. It was diverted back into its old course after 
the war, 
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21,000 square miles, population 12 million), the part of Honan which extends north of the Yellow 
River between Hopei and Shansi (area roughly 5,000 squaie miles, pupulation perhaps 4 or 5 
million), the southern part of Chahar (total area 110,000 square miles, population 2 million) , and 
the southeastern part of Suiyuan (total area 128,000 square miles, population 2 million)” The 
sparsely populated provinces of Chahar and Suiyuan extended into the Gobi Desert in the north. 

Some islands of non-Communist influence remained in this vast northern theater, An area 
in southwest Shansi remained throughout under the contro] of Yen Hsi-shan, whe had ruled 
Shansi Province since 1912, sharing control of northwest Shansi withthe Communists until 1939, 
Until 1943, National Government regular force s held a frowut north of tne Yellow River in south 
Shansi and northern Honan, National Government forces operated in south Hopei from the sum- 
mer of 1938 until the latter part of 1940. in Shantung there were fairly large Nutional Covern- 
ment forces until 1943; a few small uniis su vived into 1945, K wac oul, iward the end of the 
war that almost the whole of Shantung became the scene of Communist operations. 

To the west of the Yellow River, which forms the western boundary of Shansi, was the orig- 
inal Communist base area around Yenan. Mostly in northern Shensi, the base area also included 
small parts of Kansu and Ninghsia and had only 1.5 to 2 millior. inhabitants. Because the Japa- 
nese never crossed west vi the Yellow River, this area never became a theater of operations. 

It was important to the Communists, since it provided an undisturbed area for Communist 
Party headquarters, training schools, etc.* 

The terrain of this North China theater was quite varied. To the north and west of the 
mountain range berdering Peiping, the country is nearly all mountainous until it merges into the 
Mongolian plateau in the northwest; the highest mountain, Hsiao Wut'aishan, some hundred 
miles southwest. of Peiping, is nearly 19,000 feet, but heights of 5,000 to 7,000 feet are more 
common. Shansi Province has some wide valleys and some areas of plateau in the south, but a 
great deal of this country is extremely rugged, with acemplicated system of narrow and twisting 
valleys, Much of Hopei is u very flat plain, though it should be noted that large parts of this 
plain were not ertirely devoid of natural cover. There are sunken cart tracks and often a dif- 
ference in level of a few feet between fields. Except for some forests in western Shansi and 
small patches of woods or scattered trees. the area is completely deforested. Southern and 
eastern Shantung are also mountainous. though the terrain is not so rugged as in the western 


sector, 


*It was this original base area which gave rise to the myth of the ‘Communist Northwest,” 
which appears in many accounts of the period. Even by the beginning of 1938, the expansion of 
Communist forces to the cast had made this term inappropriate. In 1945 the author tried to cal- 
culate the center of population of the Communist-controlled areas from data available at Yenan 
and found that it was probably around the southern part of the Hopei-Shantung border. In rela- 
tion to China without Manchuria, ‘Communist Northeast’’ would be the more correct term. 
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Central Theater of Operations 


The Central China theater was comprised of the lower Yangtze River valley with extensions 
northward along the coast to Shantung and southward toward Hangchow Bay. It included ulmust 
all of the Province of Kiangsu (area 41,700 square miles, popwation 34 million). the northern 
part of Chekiang (total area 39,000 square miles, total population ?1 mullion), and parts of Anhui 
(total area 56,000 square miles, total population 22 miision). The terrain of the central theater 
was somewhit less suitable for guerriila-type operations than that of the northern theater. 
There ace some hills with patches of bamboo forest in northern Chekiang and suutiwest Kiangsu, 
hut ine rest of the area is very fat. it differs from the North China plain in being intersected 
hy numerous rivers and irrigation channeis and, in large parts of Kiangsu, local transportation 
is primarily by buat. Over almost all this area, National Government, as well as Communist, 
forces were operating for much of the period. 

The climate of the two theaters is very different. Must of the North China are: is quite 
wold in winter, with temperatures remaining continuously below freezing for about two months 
in the Peiping area and longer in the mountains. The rainfall, which decreases from southeast 
to northwest, is concentrated in a summer rainy season starting abruptly in mid-duly and taper- 
ing off after August. From October to June a high proportion of days are cloudless, though 
there are some light snowfalls in winter and some spring rains which, though erratic, are im- 
portant for agriculture. Central China is warmer and damper. Temperatures only occasion- 
ally fall below freezing in the Yangtze valley, where rainfall is higher and not so concentrated 


in the summer. 


Reads and Railroads 

The Japanese occupiers were ver) concerned with maintaining open lines of communication, 
and the communications network became the major target of insurgent operations. The railway 
system of North China was fairly extensive, with three lines running from north to eouth and 
three from east to west. The main line from Manchuria ran along the coast at Shanhaikuan to 
Tientsin and then south to Nanking. In the Central China theater, railways covered two sides of 
the triangle from Shanghai to Hangchow and to Nanking. The southern section of the Tientsin- 
Nanking railway went through an area where Chinese operations were conducted by National 
Government rather than Communist forces. 

Maps show a fair number of roads on the North China plain, but these were very poor. The 
Peiping-Tientsin highway had one narrow tarred lane for the greater part of its length. Many 
roads were nothing more than a strip of land set aside for traffic, with bridges over the main 
rivers. These were usable, though very dusty, in dry weather, but became a sea of mud in the 
rainy season—the Japanese Army's idea of making an all-weather road was to put down a layer 


of pebbles from a river bed. There were few roads in the mountains. In the 180 miles between 


Peiping and Shihchiachuang only one motorable road led out of the Hopei plain over the T'aihang 


range into Shansi. Shansi had some roads, nearly all unpaved, in the main valleys and on the 
southern plateau, but there were very large areas in the mountains where no wheeled vehicles 
of any kind were used, Transport depended entirely on porters or pack animals. In the Cen- 


tral China theater, some fairly good roads radiated from Shanghai, but a great deal of the area 


depended on water transport. 


Agriculture and Light Industry 

Although there was industry in the major cities—and a certain amount of industrial deve!- 
opment had started before 1937 even in some of the smaller towns—the great majority of the 
Chinese population depended on agriculture. The plains were almost completely cultivated, and 
settlement extended even into the most remote mountain valieys. This was important, as it 
meant that the Chinese insurgents in the mountains could get food and shelter from the local 
populations. 

The main food crops in North China were millet, wheat, corn, soya beans, and kaoliang 
(grain sorghum). Kaoliang had some military importance as it grew about 10 feet high and pro- 
vided good cover. Oil was produced from peanuts, sesame, and other crops. Cotton was 
widely cultivated—central Hopei had been the main cotton-growing area of China before 1937. 
Tobacco was also generally grown. In Central China rice replaced wheat and millet as the 
main grain crop. 

Except for salt, the typical Chinese village was entirely self-sufficient in food, even the 
smallest village in North China had primitive milling equipment worked by human or animal 
power, Some hand spinning and weaving had survived and were easily expandable so that the 
ccuntry areas could become self-sufficient in clothing as well. Cloth shoes were standard foot~- 
wear in North China, as were straw sandals in Central China, their manufacture a traditional 
chore of the village women. A local handicraft papermaking industry had survived in many 
places. Wartime Communist publications on this rough loc2l paper were sometimes hard to 
read, but proved much more durable than more elegant publications of the same period printed 
on wood pulp paper. By 1937, kerosene lamps had spread even into very remote villages, but 
they were not essential and could be replaced by vegetable-oil lamps, though these latter guve 
only about one-half candle power. The only absolute necessities which the village had to get 
from outside were salt, iron for agricultural impleinents, and some small items such as 


needles. 


People and Language 
Both theaters were densely p2pulated. The people were pure Chinese, although some Mus- 


lim Chinese in the north regarded themselves to some extent as a separate community. In the 
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extreme north, the Chinese population merged with the Mongolian, but the Mongol areas were 
almost all outside the zone of Communist insurgent operations. 

Standurd spoken Chinese (Kuo-yu) was generally inteiiigibie throughout North China, ex- 
cept for some of the more remote mcuntain regions which had local dialects that were hard to 
understand. In the Central China area the Shanghai and Ningpo (north Chekiang) dialects were 
somewhat different from standard Chinese, but the differences were not nearly so great as they 
were for Cantonese or the varicus Fukien dialects, and anyone who spoke standard Chinese 
could soon learn to make himself understood in Central China. 

literacy was common in wartime Chine. Although literacy in Chinese is often defined as 
knowledge of 1,000, or sometimes 1,200 characters, this was adequ?te only for simple material. 
The Chinese telegraph code had nearly 10,000 characters, and 3,000 to 4,000 were needed for 
ordinary newspaper reading. Although the prewar development of schools had been greatest in 
Central China and tle literacy rate was fairly high in the economically more developed areas of 
North China, illiteracy was almost total in many mountain regions. Less than 10v miles from 
Peiping, the writer met a man who claimed he was the only person able to read and write in his 
entire valley, which included several villages. During the war the Communists put forth vreat 
effort to develop education of all kinds. The introduction of their more elaborate system of ad- 
ministration produced a demand for literacy—even farmers needed to fill in forms. Thus the 
level of literacy increased during the insurgency and became fairly high in the Communist 


army, where a rate of about 40 percent was claimed. 


Attitudes Toward the Japanese 

The educated minority was hostile to the Japanese from the stari, and in the course of time 
nationalist feeling could have been expected to spread; but in 1937 the ordinary peasant in North 
China had little political ccnsciougness and no particular sense of loyalty to any Chinese gov- 
ernment. North China had been under warlord regimes for 20 years. In Shansi, Yen Hri-shan 
had provided comparatively good local government, though he always gave first priorit:' to 
maintaining his own power and had not inspired ony strong loyalty among his subjects. ‘The 
rest of North China had been a civil war battleground between 1917 and 1930 and had been partly 
isolated from the nationalist influences that had developed in South and Centra] China. North 
China had never Leen brought under the full control of the National Government, and such 
Kuomintang organization as had developed had been dissolved under the Ho-Umetsu agreement 
in 1930, when the Japanese forced the Chinese Nationalists to disband the Kuomintang party or- 
ganization in Hopei, Chahar, and Shansi. Furthermore, almost all regimes within living mem- 
ory had been primarily concerned with exploiting the people. 

Thus, to win tolerance from the great majority and even a fair degree of popular approval, 


the Japanese would probably have needed only to behave rather better than the old warlord 
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armies, which had becn notorious for looting, and to provide better government than the former 


warlord regimes, which had set a standard easy to improve on, This was the estimate of the 
situation which one heard from missionaries stationed in the countryside in the early period of 
the war, and il was confirmed in 1938 by officers in the Communist forces who complained that 
it was hard to arouse enthusiasm in areas where the Japanese Army had not penetrated. 

In fact, the Japanese Army showed itself to be much worse than any of the warlord armies 
for looting, rape, and indiscriminate killing; and the Japanese administraticn that followed was 
even more corrupt and more exploitative than any of the previous Chinese regimes. In many 
areas, experience with the Japanese was such that the peasants spoke of them us if they were 
some kind of dangerous wild animals with whom there w ts no possible relationship except de- 
termined resistance. The result was that, wherever the Japanese Army had been, it became 


easy to organize an anti-Japanese resistance movement. 


INSURGENCY 


Over a great deal of North China the beginnings of insurgency were spontaneous and local, 
Since a high proportion of Chinese officials had retreated with the National Government armies, 
leaving large parts of the countryside without any organized government, local leaders organ- 
ized village self-defense units or small anti-Japanese forces. Some of these leaders were 
members of the old gentry class who maintained their traditional function of organizirg any 
necessary local collective action. Others were schoolteachers, politically conscious men 
whose education gave them a natural claim to leadership in the Chinese cultural environment. 
Still others were officers from the regular Chinese armies who had been cut off in the retreat 


or who had deliberately stayed behind to organize local resistance. 


Logistical Factors Require an Efficient Underground Administration 

It was originally possible to organize these local forces because weapons, at least rifles, 
were easily available, many having been abandoned by the retreating Chinese armies. Large 
parts of the Chinese countryside, furthermore, had been fought over so many times during the 
previous period that almost every village had a number of rifles and some ammunition. Some 
1890 rifles were still in use in the 1940's. Even though the various warlord armies had been 
virtually independent, Chinese armies seem all to have used a standard rifle cartridge since 
the 1890's. 

To turn these local forces into 1 scrious insurgency movement required coordination and 
training and, moss important for the long run, the development of an underground governmental 
organization that could enlist and maintain popular support. In the first flush of enthusiasm for 


resistance to Japan, it was possible for guerrilla units to support themselves by unorganized 
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requisitioning without arousing serious popular resentment. But as the war went on and Japa- 
nese pressure increased, the Chinese, though still willing to support resistance, would only do 
so through a reasonably fair system. An efficient civilian administration was thus needed to 
piovide an equitable system of taxation, maintain logistics support, obtain intelligence and 
counterintelligence information, and secure alternate safe areas for beleaguered forces. It was 
also needed because the insurgent areas had of necessity to be self-sufficient. Many areas 
were cut off by strips of Japanese-held territory along the railway lines; even when they were 
not, as in south and west Shansi and several Central China areas, transportation was often very 
poor and depended on pack animals or porters. Such areas had to be well administered if they 
were to be able to support insurgent forces. 

Not only was a good civilian organization a logistical and intelligence necessity, but there 
were further advantages when the area as fairly large. During Japanese mopping-up opera- 
tions, insurgent forces had to move to avoid encirclement or a pitched battle and they were ina 
much stronger positicn if they could move into already organized areas until the Japanese pres- 
sure in their original base area had relaxed. 

The greater the degree of Japanese pressure, the more essential was popular support, and 
thus organization, The real test of the organization in any area wus its ability to recover frum 
a serious Japanese attack: if the organization was good, it could continue to function during a 
period when the normal chain of command had been disrupted. The Communists came to dom- 
inate the resistance movement in North China largely because they were able to provide the 
egsential elements of effective organization, while, in most cases, forces under National Gov- 


ernment leadership failed io do so. 


Communist Leadership and Organisational Basis 

The chief exponent of overall Communist military and political strategy was Mao Tse-tung, 
who had been engaged in insurgency operations since 1927 and had become the leader of the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1935, The commander in chief of the Communist forces was Chu 
Te, who had been Mao Tse-tung's close associate since 1928. Chu Te was older than the other 
Chinese Communist leaders and had become, to some extent, a figurehead by the carly 1940's. 
The main direction of military operations was in the hands of P'eng Te-huai with Yeh Chien- 
ying as his chief of staff. Under them was a group of very able and experienced local com- 
manders such as Lin Piao, Liu Po-ch’eng, Ho Lung, Hsii Hsiang-ch'ien, Nieh Jung-chen, Yeh 
Ting and Ch'en Yi, 

The Communist organization had a regional basis for both military and civil purposes. 
Most 0% these regions cut across the old provincial boundaries, a natural result of the wartime 
situation, when Japanese-held railway lines rather than natural features formed boundaries, 


and a mountain area formed a natural base area for insurgency. Below the region was the 
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chuan ch'u, which counted as a branch office of the regional government; the next hasic unit of 
administration was the hsien, roughly equivalent to a county. Hsien varied in size and were 
usually somewhat smaller in North China (there were about 100 hsien in Hopei Province) than in 


South or West China, Each hsien hed its own city, usually a walled town with a market, which 


formed the administrative center. Fven when the hsien cities were occupied by the Japanese, 
the traditional area of the hsien usually remained as a unit for Communist administration. The 
hsien were divided into ch'u, which counted as branches of the hsien government, and the final 


brsic unit of local government was the hsiang, or administrative village. 


Communist and Non-Communist Organisation Compared 

The difference between the Communists' and the National Government's styles of organiza- 
tion was very well illustrated on the Hopei plain. South Hopei had been taken over by the Na- 
tionalist Gen, Lu Chung-lin, who had well-equipped forces and provided good administration on 
traditional lines. But when the Japanese offensive disrupted the normal chains of command in 
the spring of 1999, his position became untenable. He withdrew his forces into the mountains 
west of the Peiping-Hankow railway along the Hopei-Honan border and never got back into south 
Hupei. On the other hand, although the Japanese then attacked central Hopei and captured all 
the hsien cities after some heavy fighting, they failed to destroy or drive out the Communist 
forces under Gen. Lii Cheng-ts'ao, a regular army officer who had stayed behind to organize 
resistance forces. In the summer of 1942, hovever, a very heavy Japanese offensive compelled 
General Li to withdraw, and central Hopei appeared to be pacified. A Japanese officer even re- 
perted that he was able to move about in the ares unesvorted, But a vonsiderable part of the 
Communist organization had simply gone into hiding and at the beginning of 1943, when local Jap- 
anese pressure relaxed, the Communists merely moved back. 

There were a few cascs that showed that non-Communist insurgent forces could operate 
quite successfully when they were effectively organized. Yen Hsi-shan, a local warlord who had 
always operated with a good deal of independence, conducted a fairly effective insurgency opera- 
tion in the southwest corner of Shansi Province; this depended on a type of organization highly 
irregular by National Government standards. Some National Government units in Shantung* 
maintained themselves until 1945, being finally eliminated, not by the Japanese, but by the Com- 


munists.4 In general, National Government authorities pressed for a uniformity that was not 


*The writer interviewed some of these Shantung leaders later in Taiwan, and it is clear 
that their success depended on following a type of organization that was in many waye similar to 
that of the Communist forces However, they complained that the National Government authorities 
at Chungking had never seemed to understand or appreciate what they were trying to do. It 
seems likely that the units in Shantung were effective largely because they were so completely 


cut off from the National Government that they could ignore directives which would have weak~- 
ened their position. 
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always suitable for insurgency operations behind the Japanese Hines. This appears to have re- 
sulted partly from pure bureaucratic incompetence, partly from an obsession with control and 
uniformity, and partly from distrust of local initiative. And the Nationa) Government became 
increasingly suspicious of irregular forms of organization when the United Front started to 


break down in 1939, 


The simplest case of Communist insurgent organization was in Shansi-Chahar-Hopei, when 
complications with rival Nationalist forces were minimal. A conference of al] anti-Japanesc 
organizations met at Wut'al at the beginning of January 1938 and agrced to set up a regional 
government known as the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Region Government. The United Front 
between the Communists and the Kuomintang had just gone into effect and the new interprovincial 
government, including parts of all three provinces, was recognized as a provincial government. 

An administrative committee was elected whose chairman, Sung Shao-wen, had been magis- 
trate of Wut'ai hsien under Yen Hsi-shan, and two of his five colleagues were Kuomintang mem- 
bers. Local adminietration was restored, with features designed to win popular support. The 
system depended on elected councils at the village level. The more stable areas later clected 
heien magistrates and councils, and, in 1942, elections were held for a Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 
congress, which met in January 1944. While these higher level elections tended to cunfirm can- 
didates sponsored from above, the village-level elections seemed to be genuinely free and un- 
controlled, with more candidates than seats. Ultimate power remained with the Communists; 
their 115th Division had been left in this area and they controlled the army. But the regional 


government, because its programs were patriotic and anti-Japanese, worked to a large extent 
through gemuine cooperation. 


Communist Land Policies 


A land reform program* was begun, based on the National Government's Land Law of 1930. 
This land reform restricted rent to 37.5 percent of the main crop and had provisions to give the 
tenant security. It did not totally eliminate landlords; but, combined with the taxation system, 
it made landownership less profitable—thus encouraging landlords to sell ont to their tenants ‘au. 
to put their money into trade or local industry, both of which the regional government wanted to 
encourage. This type of land reform significantly improved the condition of the peasants and 
provided incentives for increasing production, without destroying the landlords as a class. A 
Communist handbook for cadres working in the countryside explained why rents, if reduced to 
37.5 percent of what they had been, could not be reduced to zere, a question which many peasant 


must have asked. The official answer was that landlords were needed in the United Front 


*It was of the same general pattern as that carried out in Taiwan after 1949 and similar to 
the land reform in Japan when that country was under American occupation. 
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against Japan and that measures which made their economic situation intolerable would drive 


them to side with the Japanese. 


Communist System of Taxation 

Tax reform was as important as land reform, for the old taxation system was both inequi- 
(able and inefficient.4 Taking advantage of China's governmental instability, many landowners 
had managed to get plots of land removed from the tax register, and there was considerable 
slippage between what the taxpayer paid and what the government received in revenue. 

The regional government of Shansi-Chahar-Hopei first replaced the old taxes with a reugh- 
and-ready, but reasonably equitable, system said to have been originated by Yen Hsi-shan, Under 
this system, the higher authorities allotted what were considered to be equitable tax quotas to 
the areas under them and left individual assessments up to the village councils. This system 
was liable to abuse if a poor peasant group in some village followed a soak-the-rich policy or if 
some powerful gentry family retained control of the village council, but it was generaily better 
than the old system. In well-organized regions, this system was later replaced by a regular in- 
come and property tax. The rates for 1941 would have required about 5 percent of the income of 
a fairly poor tenant family and about 45 percent of the income of a fairly well-to-do landlord 
family.* Without tax reform the costs of the anti-Japanese effort would have placed an intoler- 
able burden on the populstion. 

Taxes were levied mainly in kind, with millet the standard commodity of exchange, and the 
regional government's Supply Department coordinated the collection and distribution of grain. 
The village was responsible for delivering its tax quota to the nearest government supply depot. 
However, troops on the move were issued “grain ticketa" (in multiples of half a day's rations) 
which they could exchange for grain in any village, and the village could submit these tickets to 
the government as part of its tax quota, thus saving transport costs. Consequently, food supplies 
were usually available to the insurgent army everywhere in the region thr: gh the regular tax 
system. Special arrangements became necessary only whan a heavy concentration of troops in 
some poor area led to requirements exceeding the local tax quota. The Supply Department 
would then have to make arrangements for the excess dernand to be refunded from government 
stocks in other areas. Since insurgent finance worked on a commodity basis, it was insulated 
from the effects of inflation. The various Communist regimes also issued their own local cur- 
rencies, which depreciated in varying degrees—most of them lesy than National Government 
currency —but al! salaries were reckoned in terms of grain, and for government or army opera- 


tions monev was only 2 subsidiary medium of exchange. 


*The writer worked out some sample tax rates by applying the Shansi-Chahar~Hopel tax 


regulations to data given in J. Lossing Buck, Land Utilization in China (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938). 
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Regulation of Trade and Distribution of Supply 


The Communist areas needed trade with the adjoining Japanese-held areas because they de- 
pended on the occupied cities for some manufactured goods they could not make thempelves, in- 
cluding some items of great military importance such as radio paits and medical supplies. 
However, they tried to regulate the trade to minimize the export of commodities which had some 
strategic value to the Japanese, such as cotton, and to restrict er prolubit the import of luxury 
items, such as cigareties, for which there were local substitutes. 

Because of the vital importaiice of the Supply Department for tne war effort, the most com- 
petent administrators were assigned to enforce strict accounting procedures. Nevertheless, the 
organization had some defects ir the early years of the war. In 1939, for example, peasants 
complained that the grain to reimburse deliveries in excess of their tax quotas was only made 
available at inconveniently dictant points. In the latter ycars of the war, however, the organiza- 
tion was remarkably efficient. A striking example of this efficiency occurred in the autumn of 
1943, when the Japanese conducted an offensive against the main dase area of Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei lasting from mid-Scptember to the end of December. As soon as the weather became 
cold, the Supply Department issued winter uniforms throughout the base area, although Japanese 
columns were moving about all over the area. The efficiency of this logistical aystem was un- 


doubtedly a major factor in tne success of the Communist forces. 


Propaganda, Indoctrination, and Discipline 

A great deal of effort was devoted to political propaganda and the development of mass or- 
ganizations—peasant associations, women's groups, and youth leagues, for example. Local 
newspapers tried to keep up publication even during Japanese mopping-up campaigns, though 
they were sometimes reduced to small, smudgily printed single sheets. Within the insurgent 
army, great stress was laid on correct behavior toward the civilian population. For exampie, 
the writer witnessed one incident when troops were prepared to do without a meal rather than 
overrule a cantankerous old peasant woman who refused the loan of 2 cooking vessel. It was not 
considered a very serious offense if soldiers went AWOL when passing near their native village, 
but it was a very serious offense to seduce the daughter of a family on which troops were bil- 
leted, and such cases were very rare, 

Some aspects of this propaganda work may have been carried to the point of being counter- 
productive. One area in southeast Shansi, which had changed hends between Japanese, Kuomin- 
tang, and Communists, had a local saying: "Japanese, too many killed; Kuomintang, too many 
taxes; Communists, too many meetings.'' The total effect, however, was to preduce a great in- 
crease in national and political consciousness both in the insurgent army and among thepeasants. 


Although captured Japanese personnel were occasionally lynched by Chinese viliagers, it 


was official Communist policy to treat prisoners favorably. They were often releaged to their 


outfits after a snort period of Communist indoctrination, cr organized into a Japanese Com- 
munist front called the People's Emancipation League and used for propaganda work aga’. 3t 
the Japanese Army. Some of the more trusted Japanese prisoners were sent out at night with 
field teleprones to cut in on the lines “inking Japanese outposts and inform their former com- 
rades of the good treatment they had received. Thus the Communists hurt Japanese morale by 


disproving the official line that prisoners of the Chinese were always killed, 


Communiats Consolidate Power in the Nerth 

The same general type of insurgent organization which developed in the Shansi-Chahar - 
Hopei interprovincial area gradually spread ove: most of the rest of North China, a» the Com- 
munist Eighth Route Army was able to prevail over and drive out its Kuomintang rival. 

Communist forces gradually incorporated the numerous, scattered local anti-Japanese 
forces into the regular Communist armies. This military consolidation involved a certain amount 
of deception and, insome cases, pressure. Atthe beginning of the war, local leaders were apt to be 
hesitant about joining Communist forces, and local forces which were actually under Communist 
control might not. call themselves part of the Eighth Route Army. Forexample, itwasnot ‘il the 
summer of 1938 that LU Cheng-ts'ao's treops in central Hopei chaz ged their name from & . Ho- 
pei People's Self Defense Army to Eighth Route Army. However, in military as well ag civil matters, 
the Communists were able to work very largely through voluntary cooperation, Consolidation of~- 
fered obvious advantages to any local leader, as it brought to his unit skilled Communist instructors 
with 10 years' experience in guerrilla warfare. And there was obvious cogency in the argument 
that a unified command was essential for an effective anti-Japanese war effort. 

After the Japanese became more active in the latter art of 1938, it was easy in a predom- 
inantly Communist area for the Communists te squeeze out any small local forces that refused 
to join their organization. Ifa small independent unit under Japanese attack moved into Com- 
munist areas, it immediately became dependent on the Communist organization tor supplies. If 
it wanted to move back into its old area after Japinese pressure had relaxed, it might find that 
Communist forces had anticipated it. For exampie, in 1938 a Kuomintang unit under Chao Tung 
operated in the hills immediately west of Peiping. Under Japanese attack at the end of the year, 
Chao Tung moved his main force 200 miles or more to the south to make contact with the regu- 
iar Kuomintang armies and re-equip histroops. The Communists permitted this move, but they 
then took over the area west of Peiping, and Chao Tung was killed in a clash with Communist 
forces when he tried, in 1939, to return t his origina: base area. 

By the spring of 1934, the Communist 129th Division, which had originally been surrounded 
on three sides in southeast Shansi, had expanded its are» “£ operations into the south Hopei 
plain; but Gen, Hs! Hsiang-ch'ien, the Communist commander, then moved his forces into Shan- 
tung and, in the summer of 1938, south Hopel was taken over by Kuomintang Gen. 1a Chung-lin, 
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who had been appointed governor of Hopei by the National Government. After 1940, however, 
soLth Hopei again became a Communist-held area. In south Shansi and north Honan, National 
Government armics operated, but after they were defeated by the Japanese in the summer of 

1943, uearly all this area was organized under Communist leadership. In Shantung, insurgency 
against the Japanese was even more complicated by Communist-Kuomingtang rivalry. It was 
prebably not until 1943 that the Communist organization became the more powerful, and some 


National Government forces continued to operate into 1945. 
Meanwhile, at the beginning of 1938, the 120th Division of the Eighth Route Army was based 
in northwest Shansi, a wild and heavily forested mountain country. This region was important 


to the Communists, since it lay between their original base area around Yenan in north Shensi, 


which the Japanese never penetrated, and the new base areas further east, behind Japanese lines. 


In 1938, Communist forces in northwest Shansi were cooperating closely with warlord Yen 


Hsi~shan, Governor of the Province. With Communist assistance, Yen I'si-shan organized a 


new army on the Comraunist model, the "Dare to Die Corps" (Chueh Sse Tui) When the United 
Front started to break down in 1939 this new army split up, a considerable part joining the 
Communists. Yen Hsi-shan's forces were socn expelled from northwest Shansi and confined to 
a base area in southwest Shansi, while the Communists took over northwest Shansi and expanded 
into part of Suiyuan, 

Thus the spread of Communist-jed Insurgency over the whole of North China was a graduai 
process which was not substantially complete until the end of 1943. ‘he history of Communist- 
Kuomintang rivalry in these operations is extremely complicated and controversial. Each side 
accused the other of responsibility for the long series of clashes which had started on a serious 
scale by the summer of 1939, and it was seldom that the rival versions agreed even on the date 
and exact location of fighting. Whatever the facts may he, the final result was the gradual fad- 
ing out of non-Communist insurgency in North China, leaving the field of insurgent operauons 
open to the more effective Communist partisans by the end of 1943. In the 1940-44 period of 
three-way fighting among Japanese, Chinese Communists, and Chinese Nationalists, the Mation- 


alists were clearly proved to be the underdogs. 


A Different Story in Central China 

Communist forces in Central China were known as the New Fourth Army. Created from 
Communist elen ents left behind in South China when the main force of the Red Army undertook 
the Long March, the New Fourth Army was first Gesignated in September Lgs+. However, some 
time was required to concentrate the small, scattered bands of Comraunist. guerrillas from South 
China, and it was not until April 1938 that the New Fourth Army Started operations with a force 
of about 12,000 in the lower Yangtze valley. 
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A major difference between the New Fourth Army in Central China and the Eighth Route 
Army in North China was that the former had no secure base arcas, There were some hills ; 
with bamboo forests in northern Chekiang and southwestern Kiangsu, but these were much 
smaller and more easily penetrable than the mountain base areas of Nerth China. The rest of 
the New Fourth Army's operational area in the Jower Yangtze valley and sorth Kiangsu was 
open plain. The Central China guerrillas were never as secure as those of North China, where 
preparations for large-scale Japanese attacks on the insurgents' mountain base areas provided 
a week or more of advance warning. 

On the other hand, Central China, though flat, was in some ways better suited for insur- 
gency operations than the North Ching plain, because it was cut up by a very intricate network of 
waterways and irrigation canals.* Whereas there were comparatively few obstacles to Japa- 
nese movements over the North China plains and, exccpt during the rainy season, almoat every 
village could be reached by mechanized transport, many villages in the New Fourth Army's area 
could be reached only by boat or by footpaths over many small bridges. Under these conditions, 
the Japanese forces were less mobile than the Chinese. Small bridges could easily be de- 
stroyed, and the Chinese forces secured superior local mobility by constructing causeways a 
iew feet below the surface of canals, a0 that they had many crossing voints which an invading 
Japanese force could find only by chance. Insurgent organization could also be more open and 
more elaborate than that of the North China plains urea because the Japanese could not stage 
fast attacks at any distance from their garrisons. The general situation in most parte of the 
New Fourth Army's operational area was thus intermediate between that of contested guerrilla 


territory and the secureiy held base areas in North China. 


The United Front Breaks Down 


The major problem faced by the New Fourth Army was conflict with National Government 
forces, skirmishes that were both more frequent and more serious than those in any of the 
Eighth Route Army areas. The main force of the New Fourth Army started operations in the 
lower Yangtze vallcy, while one detachment moved northward from Hankow. From the begin~ 
ning, its areas were closely mixed with vnuse of Nationel Governr.ent forces or partisan units 
affiliated with the Kuomintang. Some clashes occured as early as 1938, and tnese became more 
frequent and more serious during 1939 and 1940, 

At the end of 1940 an attempt was made to demarcate zones of operations, and the New 


Fourth Army was ordered to move north of the Yangtze. A considerable part of the army did 


*[t was in this lower Yangtze valley area thar Admiral Miles of the U.8. Navy and Gen. 
Tai 14 of the Kuomintang Secret Service, working through the Sino-American Cooperation Oy - 


ganization (SACO), carried on their intelligence-gathcring: missions behind Japanese lines during 
much of the war. 
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move, but on January +, 19-41, a battle started in south Anbui between National Government 
forces and the headquarters unit of the New Fourth Army. In ten days of heavy fighting, the 
commander of the New Fourth Army was captured, and the vice-commander and the head of the 
political department were killed. The National Goverment then ordered the dissolution of the 
New Fourth Army for continual breaches of discipline. This south Anhui incident has some- 
times been described as marking the breakdown of the United Front between Communists and 
Nationalists. In fact, this was by no means the first serious battle between Communist and 
National Government forces, but only the first which both sides decided to publicize. 

After the south Anhui incident, the New Fourth Army was reorganized with Ch'en Yi (later 
Foreign Minister in the Peking regime) as commander and Liu Shao~ch'i (later President of the 
People's Republic of China) as political commissar. It consolidated its hold on north Kiangsu 
and proceeded to introduce there the type of governmental reorganization and mass organization 
that had been carried out carlier in the Communist areas of North China. It was not possible to 
go very far with such measures, however, until the New Fourth Army secured a considerable 
area in which it was the only Chinese force operating. While north Kiangsu became the main 
New Fourth Army area, new units also continued to operate south of the Yangtze and in some 


areas north of the river farther west in Anhui and Hupeh. 


Strength and Organisation of Communist Forces 
The strength figures of the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies (excluding part-time vil- 


lage militia) were estimated as follows: } 


Eighth Route Army New Fourth Army 
1937 80,000 12,000 
1938 156,000 25,000 
1939 270,000 50,000 
1940 400,000 100,000 
19-1) 305,000 135,000 
1942 340,000 110,000 
1943 339,000 125,000 
1944 507,900 252,000 
1945 1,029,000 269,000 


Comparison with other sources suggests that these figures refer to the end of each year, though 


that for 1945 may ref2r to V-d Day in August 1945. Communist casualties were heavy, but no 


precise figures have been published. 

Apart from the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies, other Communist forces in South 
China operated against the Japanese in Kuangtung and on Hainan Island, hut these were compar- 
atively small-scale operations, involving about 4,500 insurgents in 1943 and 20,000 in 1945. 8 


The initial process of expansion and organization produced a rather complicated gradation 


in Communist army units. It was only inthe early months of the fighting that the three ~divisional 
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organization of the Eighth Route Army had any real meaning. A real distinction remained 
throughout the war between the Eighth Route Army in North China and the New Fourth Army in 
Central China, but within each aren the effective organization was not by divisions but by re- 
gional commands, At the top were units with a high propertion of experienced soldiers frozi the 


former Red Army of prewar days. Then there were regular army units with a high proportion 


of recent local recruits, followed in turn by local forces associated with the army, hsien-level 


guerrilla organizations, and finally the part-time village militia organization which, in the early 
years of the war, was primarily concerned with police and intelligence duties. 

Alter a few years, military organization became more homogeneous, the main distinction 
being that betwee. the regular army and the village militia, though several types of special unit 
remained. There were plainclothes units (pien i tui), armed only with Mauser pistols and per- 
forming clandestine operations in Japanese-held territory; scouting companies and some front- 
line guerrilla units with rifles and light machineguas but wearing ordinary farmer ~' dress for 
disguise; and some special units formed from minority groups. The Eighth Route Army had 
some Korean units and also Muslim regiments and, in some cases, Roman Catholic regiments. 

For a while some units experimented with wearing captured Japanese uniforms. On one 
occasion, an insurgent unit in Japanese uniform entered a village from one direction just as a 
Japanese unit was entering from another. Neither side discovered the situation until the units 
had become thoroughly mixed, and when fighting started, the Eighth Route Army unit had much 


the worst of it. This practice of wearing enemy clothing was soon discontinued. 


Village Militia-Mine Warfare and Intelligence 

After 1941 there were some important improvements in the equipment and training of the 
village militia, who were issued more rifles and were given more instruction in their use. As 
a result, in the latter years of the war small Japanese garrisons could be practically immo- 
bilized by the surrounding farm population, thus freeing Chinese regular troops for convenira- 
tion in offensive operations. 

The militia were mainly responsible for the development of mine warfare. The typical 
landmine was of fairly simple construction, fired by the same sort of mechanism as thc regular 
wooden-handled handgrenade, through pulling a string. The usual firing device was a hole with 
a weak cover over which the soil was replaced so that treading on the spot would pul! the string. 

Landmines were one of the few weapons which could be produced in quantity locally, and 
the village militia were trained to mine the approaches and boobytrap their villages in the event 
of a Japanese attack. More permanent minefields were laid near Japanese ferts, Good disci- 
pline was needed in these operatione, since members of the local militia had to remain on hand 


to guide any Chinese troops who wanted to pass through the area, but the results did slow down 


Japanzse movement and hinder Japanese activity considerably. For instance, in December 
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1943, the writer visited a village where a Chinese subdistrict headquarters was situated and 
was surprised to find it almost completely undamaged, although Japanese forces had been 
through the area and it was their usual policy to burn base area villages. Apparently the heav- 
ily mined outskirts of the city had dissuaded the Japanese from entering. 

Landmine warfare developed into a contest of wits. When the Japanese compelled civilians 
to walk ahead of them, the Chinese developed mines with the firing device some 15 to 20 yards 
behind the mine, so that the mine would explode among the Japanese. When the Japanese sent 
out detector squads who marked the places where mines were buried, the militia observed their 
marks and duplicated them to show almost impenetrable mine fields. 

The other main function of the militia was providing intelligence on Japanese movements 
and acting as guides to Chinese forces. In quiescent periods the chief of staff in a Chinese sub- 
district headquarters would receive daily reports on all Japanese movements in his area. The 
Chinese also knew when garrisons were being increased or stocks of supplies built up. These 
reports, received from members of the militia organization near Japanese forts or from plain- 
clothes agents deeper in Japanese-held territory, were sent to the neares’ Chinese unit, which 
could radio them to local headquarters, or, if near the mountain base area , to the nearest 
point on the local telephone network.* It was almost impossible for the Japanese to attuin sur- 
prise except in very small local raids. In the main Shansi-Chahar-Hopei base area, the insur- 
gents almost always had several days' notice of even a small Japanese attack and several weeks’ 


notice of a major moppving-up campaign. 


Defensive Tactics 

Warned of a major Japanese attack, both the underground organizations and the civilian 
population would hide all stocks of grain and everything not required for immediate use, and 
local arms factories would dismantle and hide their equipment. In central Hopei, the insurgents 
Geveloped and perfected an underground escape network in a very literal sense. Beginning with 
underground shelters, where Chinese troops and officials could hide during Japanese attacks on 
villages, the insurgents later connected these shelters by a tunnel system within the village and 
eventually built longer tunnels linking several villages. This elaborate network of underzround 
passages was facilitated by the condition of the subsoil in the central Hopei region, which was 
fairly easy to tunnel through and needea iittie tirnuer support. 

Thus, while the Japanese could burn the houses, they could do further damage only at the 


expense of great effort in searching the countryside for buried or hidden supplies. And once 


*Although the telephone network was crude—its lines consisted of palvanized iron wire on 
wooden poles —and was strung through the wildest mountain country, away from any likely Jap- 
anese attack routes, it was, except in wet weather, fairly reliable over distances of 30 or 40 
miles and could be used over longer distances for telegraphy. 


Japanese forces had entered a Chinese base area they were kept under continuous observation 
by the militta organization, which used an elaborate system of couriers or simple visual signals 


to repart on Japanese movements. 


Shortages of Arms and Munitions 

The Chincse Communist forces were unique among the resisiance movements of World War 
Tin receiving almost no outside supplies or assistance. They were always plagued by shortages 
of ammunition. Even the best units often had only about 100 cartridges per man, and this might 
have to Last them several months. One subdistrict commander told this writer that his troops 
had a standing order that ns one without a special marksman's qualification should open fire at 
over 200 yards. The chief source of supply was the Japanese themselves, but as time went on 
the Japanese took increasing trouble to prevent the capture of weapons. In any event, both Jap- 
anese arms and ammunition were necded, since Japanese ammunition did rot fit Chinese rifles. 

The Communist base areas managed to manufacture some rifle ammunition, stamping out 
the cartridge cases from old copper coins, but such production was small. The only items in | 
reasonably adequate supply were handgrenades and landmires. The production of fireworks was 
a traditional craft in the Chinese countryside, and the Communist forces were using locally 
produced grenades filled with black powder as early as the spring of 1938. ‘hese were not very 
effective, but later Chinese technicians, who included some former professors of chemistry, 
managed to manufacture sulphuric acid—using the old lead-chamber process, with the large 
giazed earthenware jars (which farmers used for food storage) se1 ving as the reaction vessels— 


and to make various nitro explosives. It was easy to cast handgrenades and landmines. 


Shortages Limit Operations 

Supply shortages had their effect on tactics. The insurgents' basic ductrine was expressed 
by Mao Tse-tung's slogan, “If you have no chance of victory, don't fight.'' The ammunition 
shortage madc the Chinese insurgents reluctant tv become involved in any major engagement 
unless they had a good chance of capturing at least as much ammunition as they would expend. 
The Communists therefore avoided positional battles in which their inferior firepower and 
shortage of ammunition placed them at a disadvantage and generally fought only when they were 
in a particularly favorable situation. Their preferred type of engagement was a night attach or 
ambush in which handgrenades were effective weapons. Another favorite tactic was to fight a 
delaying action against most of the Japanese line, while allowing a portion of the attacking Jap- 
anese force to penetrate insurgent lines to a point where it could be cut off and defeated. 

A particularly useful tactic employed by the Communists was to neutralize the Chinese 
troops in Japanese service by offering therm some sort of live-and-let-live agreement. As long 


as they did no fighting and behaved reasonably well to the population in the areas they 
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garrisoned, the Communist guerrillas would not attack them. One subdistrict commander in 
Shansi--Chahar-Hopei told this writer that his troops were not allowed to attack a puppet garri- 
son without specific permission from headquarters. This policy paid off well for the insurgents 
by greatly reducing the effectiveness of the Japanese blockade-line system. The writer meta 
number of people who had made the difficult crossing from central Hopei to the mountain base 
in west Hopei across the Peiping-Hankow railway. They often reported that, although they had 
passed within range of forts, there had been no firing. It was also reported that, even when 
there had been some firing, a peasant would come the next morning with a message from the 
puppet garrison explaining that it had been necessary to fire because there were Japanese pres- 


ent and expressing the hope that no one had been hit. 


A Communist Military Blunder 

In the summer of 1940, Communist forces staged a major offensive in North China, called 
the HUNDRED REGIMENT Campaign. This attack put the Shihchiachuang-T'aiyuan railway out 
of action for a week or two, captured some Japanege-operated coal mines, and destroyed many 
Japanese forts. Nevertheless, after the offensive, many Communist officers considered it to 
have been a military mistake. Casualties were heavy, reserves of ammunition were used up, 
and the gains were purely temporary. Within about two months tle Japanese had recovered all 
their former positions and rebuilt and strengthened their forts to resist any similar future 
attacks. 

The real motives for this offensive were probably political rather than military. With the 
Kuomintang charging that the Communists had ceased to fight the Japanese, the Communist 
campaign was a clear refutation of these charges. Also, Wang Ching-wei, head of a new Jap- 
anese puppet government at Nanking, was appealing to his former Kuomintang colleagues at 
Chungking to give up the hopeless struggle and save their country by accepting the ''reagonable” 
conditions which the Japsnese were prepared to offer. With prospects for continued Chinese 
resistance bleak at this time, the Communist leaders may well have concluded that even a tem- 
porary Chinese success against the Japanese would stiffen Chinese opinion against any compro- 
mise peace, 

There were no more sustained offensive operations by the insurgents in Nurth China until 
the last year oc the war. By this time, however, the Japanese forces were weaker. There was 
a better chance of capturing stocks of ammunition, and, except along the railways, areas re- 


covered from the Japanese could usually be held by the insurgents. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 
The Japanese Army came to China from a background of successful counerinsurgency: 


first in Taiwan, which Japar had wrested from the Chinese in 1895, then in Korea after 1905; 
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and more recently in Manchuria, which it has occupied in 1931-32. After defeating the armies 
of Manchurian warlord Chang Hsiieh-liang, the Japanese haa effectively suppressed the rem- 

nants of these forces. as well as the small guerrilla bands organized by the local gentry. By a 
combination of military pressure and political concessions, the Japanese were eventually able 


to induce many of the Manchurian insurgent leaders te surrender. 


Defended-Village Strategy in Manchuria 

After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, there was a recrudescence of Man- 
churian insurgency, which reached its peak in 1938. In some areas this was under Communist 
leadership. The Japanese reacted with a defended-village strategy, moving the population of 
insurgent areas into large villages which were then fortified and garrisoned with Japanese units 
of 30 or 40 men. Outside these villages all houses were destroyed, 

This strategy was cifective. It denied to the insurgents both supplies and shelter, without 
which the severe Manchurian winter climate made it almost impossible tu survive. Also, con- 
ditions in Manchuria were such that a Japanese garrison of 30 to 40 men in a fortified village 
could hold out against any forces the insurgents could mass, at least long enougk for reinforce- 
ments to arrive. Manchuria's fairly good communications network gave the counterinsurgents 
an advantage in this regard. Thus this simple defended-village strategy worked because it 
denied support to the insurgents and because it was carried out at a time when the insurgent 
forces were comparatively weak. 

Japanese counteriisurgency strategy in Manchuria made considerable demands on man- 
power, since effective local defense required reliable garrisons, either made up of Japanese 
troops or containing a stiffening contingen. of Japanese personnel. But the application of this 
strategy at a time when the Japunese Army in Manchuria was strong made it possible to prevent 
the subsequent development of any active resistance movement there, even after the occupation 
force had been weakened in the later years of the war. In the case of Japanese-orcupied China, 
there was seldom such early and concentrated massing of Japanese troop strength as in Man- 
churia. Japanese counterinsurgency efforts in China were almost always characterized by 


being too little and too late. 


War With China Catches the Japanese Unprepared 

It appears that the Japanese Army did not anticipate major hostilities in China in the sum- 
mer of 1937. Although the Japanese had deliberately staged an incident in 1931 as a pretext for 
the conquest of Manchuria, they were caught by surprise in 1937 and attempted to secure a set- 
tlement of the original fighting around Peiping. They apparently preferred to continue the grad- 
ual extension of their influence in North China, which had heen going on since 1931, and wouid 


have ended hostilities if some further Chinese concessiuns had enabled the Japanese Army to ; 
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save face. But the Chinese National Government was not prepared in 1937 to accept any turther 
erosion of its control in North China, General war was inevitable when Chiang Kai-shek or- 
dered Nationalist divisions into Hopei. 

Confronted unexpectedly with general, though undeclared, warfare in China, the Japanese 
found themselves short of {roops ready for immediate action. The army had to choose between 
establishing complete control over North China and acting to defeat the Chinese Nationalist 
Army in Central and South China. Choosing the latter alternative, the Japanese could spare 
only one division to guard their main communication lines in the north and had no forces avail- 
able for counterguerrilla operations in the countryside. Although they made a few raids into 
areas where insurgent organization was developing, for the most part the Japanese contented 


themselves with holding the towns along the railways. 


Problema in Creating a Puppet Regime 

Furthermore, the Japanese were not able to persuade Chinese leaders of any standing to 
work for them in North China. They made great efforts to win over Wu Pci-fu, one ct the more 
respectable warlords, who had been living in retirement in Peiping since hig defeat by the 
Kuomintang in 1926-27, but without success. The actual ministers of the Japanese-sponsored 
North China Provisional Government? were old men 'vi:ose previous careers had been in the 
less reputable warlord regimes or the impertal *egimu vet. ce 1911, and even these men had no 
great liking for the Japanese who had given them a new opportunity in political life. A puppet 
minister remarked on one occasion to Dr. Veighton Stuart, President of Yenching University, 
that the Nationalists in Chungking did not really understand what anti-Japanese feeling was, 
they did not have to try to work with the Japanese. The poor attitudes of the Chinese in Jap- 
anese service, who were generally negligent and hesitant to take any personal risks in theic 
perfunctory compliance with occupation duties, were an important factor in the Japar .. > failure 


to meet the challenge of Chinese insurgency in North China, 


Japanese Fail to Consolidate Position or to React to Insurgency 

Thus, over large parts of North China the Communists had nearly a year in which to bud 
up their organization, practically undisturbed by the Japanese. This period was almost ideal 
for insurgent training, with real but not too serious military operations in the form of raids on 
Japanese-held railways and defensive actions against the cccasional small-scale ra ‘s which 
the Japanese made into the countryside. In the spring of 1038, one could bicycle oul inio the 


countryside from Japanese~held railroad towns, passing the last Japanese sentries a lew miles 


‘rom the railway, and several miles farther out meeting the first Chinese sentries. There inthe 


countryside one beheld a scene of great activity, as the Chinese Communists drilled troops, lield 


mass meetings, and organized the population for war. 
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In 1938 the Jupanese-controlled press in Peiping tried to minimize the importance of in- 
surgeney ip the countryside, arguing that the problem was merely one of banditry which could 
took) be clearcd up. Somewhat later, with the advantage of hindsight, General (Count) Terauchi 
remarked ata press contferenve in Peiping that the Communists were like “bedbugs," in that, 
onee a place was allowed to become infested with them, it was almost impossible to get rid of 
the problem. By delaying large-scale untiguerrilla operations until the latter part of 1938, the 
Japanese torfejted the advantages which an early and vigorous antiinsurgent campaign of the 


Manchurian variety might have produced, 


Firat Antiguerrilla Operations 

The first major effort occurred in July 1935, in response to a Commuunist-provoked gen- 
eral uprising in the strategic east Hope: region between Peiping, Tientsin, and the Manchukuo 
horder. About 20,000 Japanese troaps were employed in east Hope, and within a few weeks all 
Chinese resistance had been effectively crushed. This campaign was followed by very strict 
control measures, such as registration of all the population and frequent surprise ruids on vil-~ 
lages to ferret out Communist underground agents. 

The next phase of Japanese counterinsurgency began in October 1938 and continued through- 
ous 1939. Following conventional military strategy, the Japanese Army sought in this period to 
b 2 ‘Asurgents to battle. The typical Japanese offensive tactic involved an attack by sev- 
eral colum.s converging from different directions, with the objective of encircling the guer- 
rillas. li doing this, however, the Japanese often fell victim to a Chinese countertactic of 
surrounding deeply penetrating columns. ln some of these local operations, Japanese losses 
were fairly heavy and even included a lieutenant general who was himself surrounded when he 


led a force to relieve a cut-off column. 


Japanese Strength and Deployment in 1939 

Having defeated the Nationalist forces at Canton and in the Wuhan area (central Yangtze 
valley), the Japanes ur. 3ferred the 27th, 10th, and Sth Divisions to North China for anti- 
guerrilla operations. By the beginning of 1939, the total strength of the Japanese Army in 
China was around 1 million men—with 11 divisions, 4 mixed brigades, and 1 cavalry brigade 
deployed in the North China theater; 10 divisions and 1 cavalry brigade in Central China; and 
2 divisions and 1 detachment in South China, as well as various communications units through- 
out China. By September 1939, these forces in North China had been increased to 11 divisions, 
li mixed brigades, 1 cavalry brigade, aad 1 cavalry group. 4 
The Campaigns of 1939 Prove Indecisive 


The campaigns in the latter part of i988 had penetrated the main insurgent areas and cap- 


tured a number of hsien cities, but this did not prevent the continued yrowth of insurgency. 
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Even in the few cases where insurgent forces had been destroyed, Japanese gaina were only tem- 
po: sry. For example, in western Shantung a local leader affiliated with the Communists was 
killed and his forces digpersed, but by the spring of 1939 new Communist forces had moved in 
and reorganized the area. 

Large-scale fighting was resumed in the spring of 1939 with attacks on almost all the main 
insurgent areas in North China. These scored some succesaes, for example, against Lu Chung- 
lin's forces in south Hopei. But this was a case in which the Chinese force was not very well 
organized and was operating in the Nurth China plain, difficult terrain for insurgent cperations. 
When the Japanese then shifted their attack to central Hopei, ..lso a plains area, where Gen. Lu 
Cheng-ts'ao was assisted by the Communist field army under Gen. Hu Lung, the counterinsur- 
gents rad little success. They captured all the hsien cities, but the Communist forces remained 
in contro! of the countryside. The campaigns in mountain areas erjoved even iess success. In 
southeast Shansi, both Communist and Naticnalist forces recovered most of their original posi- 
tions within a month after the enc of the eastern Shansi Province operation of July-September i 
1a39.'° 

After more than a year's campaigning, the Japanese, at the end of 1939, held many more 
points in North China than they had in 1938, but both the Communist forces and the population 
under insurgent control had continued to increase. The Japanese North China Area Army esti- 
mated Communist forces to contain nearly 140,600 regular troops and 110,100 full-time guer-~ 
rillas, as well as over half a million Chinese in the village militia organization. Communist 


strength in North China continued to expand in 1940. 


A New Strategy—“Silkworm Nibbling” 

Confronted by this development, the Japanese shifted to a new counterinsurgency strategy 
which, by the end of that year, was fo prove increasingly effective. The originator of the new 
strategy was said to be a General Kuwaki, commander cf the 110th Division, which had been in 
North China since the beginning of the war. It was based on a study of the campaigns of the 
Chinese National Government against the Communist insurgency in South China in the early 
1930's and followed the same principle of cutting down the insurgent base areas by a system of 
forts and blockade lines. This system, first >egun in 1939 as a defensive measure along the 
railways, was adapted and developed as an offensive measure. 

The basic plan was tv work out gradually from the areas under full Japanese control by 
building a line of forts connected, where possible, by a system of blockade ditwhes or fences; 
then to consolidate control of the territory behind this line; and finally to start another line far- 
ther out, still further encroaching on the Chinese base area, A Japanese term for this strategy 


was ‘silkworm nibbling," the analogy being the gradual eating away of a mulberry leaf by the 


scemingiy insignificant silkworm. 
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The forts, in their final form, were brick or stone structures three or four stories high, 
with roofs strong enough to resist a number of small mortar shells, and surrounded by ditches 
or wire entanglements. ‘fhe insurgents could harass the Japanese wile a fort was being built, 
but once it had been built and garrisaned, if was extremely costly to take, since the Chinese had 
no artillery and only a few small mortars. The norma! strength of a Japanese galrison ranged 
from a squad to a platoon (20 to 30 men) in a fort, 2 squada to a platoon in a village, and] or 2 
companies in a town. 

Some 30,000 such forts were built. Connecting che forts, the Japanese also construc ted 
about 60,000 miles of blockade ditches, usuaily about 10 feet deep « +o wide to jump a: coss. 
Fencee played a lesser part excep: in the area around Hsuchow rn the Shantung-Kiangsu border, 
where there were about 4,200 miles of electrifiea wire fence. Elsewhere there were aout 
3,600 miles of wattle fence. * Some areas near the fortification lines were declared to be “un- 
inhabited territory," in which Japanese patrols would six. . anyone on sight. 

A‘ a result of thic strategy, North China was aividea aft21 1940 into three fairly sharply 
defined typcs of territory, Ai une extreme were areas under .uicclideted Japanese contr at 


the other were areas controled by the guerrillas; and in between were disputea zones. 


Population and Resources Control in Consolida'ed Areas | : 

In areag under Japanese control, ‘here was complete registration of the population, with all 
residents required to carry identification cards, which in the Peiping area—and possibly else- 
where—included photographs. Numeroue checkpuints were set up and fraquent surprise raids 
were instituted to catch anyone who did nut have proper identification papers. 

Control was further enforced by a bluck-warden system called pao-cthia, through which the 
population was organized into residential groups whose members were held mutually responsible 
for any anti-Japanese activities in their ureas. Ten families who lived nearby were organize i 
into a pao, and five of these groups madc up atai-pao. The Japanese appointed some infucnial 
or respected Chinese to be in charge of the tai-pac, and he in turn apwulited other Chinese to 
take charge of each pao, These Chinese leaders were held personally responsible tor the be- 
havior ot the population in their jurisdictions. In addition, becaues of mutual responsil,.lity 
under the puo-chai aystem, any open activity such as a public anti-Japanese meeting or an overt 
act of sabotage placed many people in jeopardy. 

This system was never entirely effective, partly besause many of the Chinese in Japanese 
service continued to help the insurgents when they co. d do so without risk to themselves, and 

# In the summer of 1954 the outlines of this fort-and blockade-line system on the North 
China plain covid stisl be traced from the air. As aerial photography in England has revealed 
earthworks dating back to Anglo-Saxon and even to Hyman times, this Japaneac system could 


atill probably Le mapped from arrial photographs taken at the right period in the growing sea- 
son anc ‘..ay remain vizible in this form tor cenuwrieg. 
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partly because some of the Japanese in the system were corrupt. Nevertheless, if it did not 
completely eliminate insurgent agents from the consolidated Japanese greas, it at least limited 
them to such inconspicuous activities as gathering intelligence, smuggling supplies to the insur- 
gent base areas, and carrying on undercover propaganda work, 

Even consolidated areas were never totally impenetrable to insurgent forces. A Chinese 
force could move through such territory if it was strong enough ta keep local garrisons pinned 
down in their forts, or if it carried equipment to get across blockade ditches and moved fas{ 
enungh to avoid a concentrated Japanese attack. Throughout the war Chinese forces cuntinued 
to move across even the very heavily defended Peiping-Hankow railway; but by 1942 the cross- 
ing involved a night march of 30 miles or more, some risk of casualties from long-range fire 
from the forts, and the danger of serious losses if the Japanese opposed the crossing. Had the 
Japanese widened these strips of controlled territory to 9 point where they could not be tra- 
versed at night, the insurgents would have been severely handicapped, I would also have been 
much more difficult for the insurgents if the Japanese forts had been entirely manned by Japa- 
nese troops. In fact, many of them were garrisoned by puppet Chinese troops, who did as little 
fighting ao posaible. 


Control in Disputed and Communist-held Areas 

Outside the areas under strict Japanese contro} there was 4 twilight zone in which the Japa- 
nese maintained a number of forts and outposts but in which the guerrillas wecegssfully rivalled 
the occupation Ierces in acturl control of the area. In this zone there was almust incessant 
fighting, thougl. most of the engagements wre on a very amall scale, When Japancse losses of 
amrnunition to guerritja raiders in the twilight zone mounted, they reacted by concentrating 
their stocks in the more secure consolidated arcas and doled out Limited amounts to the more 
r mote outposts. The Japanese were trying to eliminate insurgent forces from the area, while 
the Chinese guerrillas were anxlous to prevent the Japancue trom crganizing the population 
ynder their control. The sirugele became egnecitall; intense around harvestlime, when te daj- 
anese tried to compel the villagers to store their grain in Japanese-yarrigoned areas, while the 
insurgents tried tu protect the peasants so that they could hide the grain from the Japanese and 
pay ‘‘taxea"' to the underground organization. 

As for the Communist base areas in mountain territory, the Japanese sometimes succeeded 
in dividing up these areas by lines of forts, but In tne mountains the forts could not be connected 
by blockade ditches and the lines remained fairly casy to cross. By the end of the war there 
were very few places, even in remote mountain aleas, whien the Japanese had not at some tine 
penctrated, But an attack on a mountain bage area required a fairly large number of iroups and 
the necessary buildup of suy-plies was tou costly to maintain for nore than a month or two. The 


bulldup algo provided advance warning of the Japancec attack, 
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The Japanese Take the Offensive in 1940 

The intensity of Japanese efforts against insurgency in North China increased markedly 
after the Communist HUNDRED REGIMENT Campaign in the summer of 1940. Informants con- 
nected with the ink Higence and planning staff of the Japanese Army in North China have con- 
firmed the views of some Chinese Communist officers to the e'fect that this Communist offen- 
sive Was a military mistake, from the insurgent point of view, According to these Japanese 
sources, the campaign alerted the entire Japavese Army to the growing strength of Communist 
forces in North China. Understandably, field officers who had conducted a number of campaigns 
trying to encircle forces which usually managed to avoid serious combat were inclined to doubt 
that the Communist armies constituted a serious danger—z conclusion reinforced by their reluc- 
tance to leave the comparative comfort of garrison duty in the towns for the discomforts of cam- 
paigning in wild and primitive mountain territory. These doubts were quickly set acide by the 
Communist camparen, which convinced evervone thet serious efforts were n2ecegsary vo elimi- 


nate the insurgents. 


The “Three All” Strategy Against Communist Base Areat 

Fron the end of 1940, the Japanese not only pushed ahead with their fort-and blockade-line 
strategy but also conducted a sertes of offensives against the insurgents’ mountain base areas, 
The main objective of these offensives was not as previously, to bring the ingurgent forces to 
combat, but rather to destroy the basis for their support. UW areas in which the Japanese did 
not feel able to cunsolidate their control, the army followed the "Three All" strategy—"'Kili all, 
Burn all, Destroy all. The Japanese killed all the animals, burned the villages, and destroyed 
crops and any stocks of food: tuffs they could find, "Kill all" was not appliec quite literally to 
the human population, though very large numoers of people were killed and many others deported 
for labor in Manchuria, A Japanese source reported that during a campaign between August and 
October 1941 against a major mountain base area 150,000 houses were burned, 4,500 persons 
killed, and 17,000 deported to Manchuria.” 

The “Three Al)” strategy against the Communist buse areas had its imitations. It was not 
possible to carry out complete destruction in these large ereas of very wild mountain country in 
whi hthe Chinese furces were strony enough to wipe out any small Japanese forces which ven- 
tured tog tar from possible remforcements, In these areas the Chinese organization made sure 
that most equipment and stocks cf grain had becn carefully hidden well before the Japanese at- 
tuck, and (he gucrrilias! short-range warning system enabled most of the local population to 
scatter in the mountains Whenever the Japa se appcoached tour village. Aise the development 
of landmines and the irpresemeat in the village nulitia hampered the Japanese in their attempts 
to make a thorough search for all supplies or to penetrate all the remote stde valleys in which 


the Jucal population built shelters When their home villages had been burned, 
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In these operaticns the Japanese were always handicapped by faulty intelligence: they were 
forced to operate largely in the dark, since their information about the Chinese base areas was 
usually quite unreliable. The writer once saw a Japanese map which had been prepared for a 
major offensive against the Pei-yao base in ihe Shansi- Chahar-Hopei region; although it was 
dated about two weeks before the start of the: offensive, it showed such important objectives as 
Gen, Nieh Jung-chen's headquarters, th- regicnal government's headquarters, and munitions 
factories nearly all incorrectly located. The insurgent general's headquarters was shown as 
being in a viilage from which it had been moved sev-'ral months before, Another instance of 
poor Japanese intelligence waa indicated by the successful insurgent meeting in January 1943 of 
the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Congress only 20 or so miles from a Japanese garrison. A large 
meeting hall had been specially constructed for the occasion, but it wag not until April that the 


Japanese bombed this new bulding. 


The North China Situation After Three Years of Operations 
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The attacks on the Communist base arcas in North China were combined with offensives 


‘ against the National Government forces remaining there. Thes> Nationalist forces were gen- 

t erally less well organized than the Communists; and by the latter part of 1943 most Nationalist 
j unite north of the Lung-Hai railway in Shantung had been dispersed, forced to withdraw, or 

! forced to surrender and to take service under the Japanese-sponsored Nanking government in 


Central China, In many cases, Japanese offensives actually aided the Communists by allowing 


them to take over the former Nationalist base areas. 


Despite their failure to eliminate t) ents, the Japancse gained in North China be- 
tween 1941 and the end of 1943, Thro: « lort-and blockade-line system te areas under 


effective Japanese control were expanded and the insurgent forces were denied the produce of 
many of the more fertile areas. The more mountainous parts of the base arcas had always 
been poor and, while the reformist land policy which the Communists followed in this period in- 
ereased production, it was only in comparatively undisturbed areas that this outweighed the 
damage donc by the "Three All" strategy. The Communists, in fact, admitted that during this 
period the population under their control fell from about 66 million to 40 million, while the 
strength of the Fighth Route Army, which had reached 400,000 in 1946, fell tu 305,000 at the end 
of 1941 und was only 333,990 at the ond of 1943. At one period in 1943 the Communists held 
only one small hsien city in the whole of North China, and they were able to retake only a few by 
the spring of 1944. 

Although the Japanese steategy of the period fram 1941 to 1944 attained considerable suc- 
cess, Jt made very heavy demands cu Japanese manpower, To meet these demands, the Japa- 
nege used large numbers of Chinese troops. Accurding te Chu Jci, the chief political officer of 


Hsu [eiang-chaen's Communist forces in Shantung, there were about 400,00 puppet trogps in 
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the Shantung area alone, The best uf these, from the Japanese point of view, were troops which 
had reeevived strong anti-Communist indocurination as part of the Nationwist Army and had then 
joined the Japancse-sponsored Nanking government's torces after surrendering. But even they 
were not very good, and the locally recruited puppet forces did as litule fighting as possible. 

Thus, the counterinsurgency effort was effective only so long as the forces included a fairly 
high proportion of Japanese units. By 1943, however, good Japanese units were being trans- 
ferred to the Pacific theater and, at the beginning of 1944, many Japanese troops were shifted to 
Central and South China for offensives against repular forces there. With this reduction in 
troop strength, the whole counterinsurgency program in North China began to collapse. Simul- 
taneously, both the Communist-held areas and Communist forces started to expand. Ag against 
one hsien city held at the end of 1943, the Communists held more than 40 at the end of 1944, and 
the Communist army in North China increased from 339,006 to 507,000. The growth of insur- 
gency and the rate of Japanese callapse accelerated in 1945: by that spring, the Japanese were 
not only losing their control of the countryside but also of such major centers of the North China 
plain es Taming in south Hopei. In the months before VJ-Day (August 14, 1945), Japanese con- 
trol wis shrinking rapidly toward the railway lines and the Chinese troops in their service were 
starting +o defect to the Communists, 

Better Results in the Central Theater 

Japanese strategy in Central China followed railer different lines from that in North China. 
The latter was an area that the Japanese Army had long wanted to invest and control, but the 
main objective of military operations in Central China was not to conqucr but to apply pressure 
to the Chinese National Government. What the Japanese Army wanted in Central China wis not 
direct military control but a Chinese government politically friendly to Japan. Moreover, the 
Central China Command of the Japanese Army was largely separate from the North China Com- 
mand, and relations between the two were often strained. 

The situation in Central China was also very different from that in the North. The Japanese 
Army in Central China was opposed by the much stronger regular forces of the Chinese Nation- 
alists and was much more occupied with military operations against them. While parts of the 
regula: front became static after 19338, the Japanese continued to conduct a series of attacks 
in Hunan and Hup 4, and a Japanese offensive in 1942 eliminated the American airbases in i’he- 
kian, Although Chinese regular forces were stronger, the Chinese insurgent organization was 
far weaker in Centtal China than in North China until the latter years of the war. Chinese Na- 
tionalists and Communist guerrillas gnent @ good deal of effort fighting one another and, until the 
New Fourth Army started to build up the north Kiangsu area, the Central China countryside was 
poorly organized by the insurgents. 

The Japanese in Central China, furthermore, had striking success in finding Chinese collab- 


orators. With the establishment of the Nanking government of Wang Ching-wei in 2940, the 
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Japanese acquired more effective Chinese collaborators than in Nerth China.13 Of the various 
Shinese puppet regimes which the Japanese Army set up in China, the so-called Central Govern- 
ment, headed by Wang Ching-wei and based in Nanking, was the most successful venture. It 
was also the one most independent of Japanese control. A political rival of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Wang Ching-wei had been an important leader since the early days of the Kuomintang and had 
held various high posts in the Chinese National Government. He fled from Chungking to Indo- 
china in 1939 and, after lengthy negotiations with the Japanese, returned and set up a rival Chi- 
hese government in 1940. 

It was not until 1940 that the Japanese Army in Central China started counterinsurgency 
operations on 2 large scale, and in these it suffered some serious losses at the hands of both 
Nationalist and Communist forces. Though some insurgent forces were eliminated, insurgency 
reappeared in most areas soon after the Japanese mopping-up ~ aign, The Japanese forces 
in Central China did not try anything like the "Three All" strategy in North China partly, no 


doubt, becaus ¢ there were no definite mountain base areas. 


Model Peace Zones 

In July 1941, the Japanese developed a Rural Pacification Movement, which worked through 
the establishment of Modej Peace Zones. The first stage in such a zone was a Japanese cam- 
paign to eliminate the local insurgeni forces. Then Japanese forces were reduced to a few 
local garrisons and the zone was handed over to officials of the Nanking (Wang Ching-wei) gov~ 
ernment who were responsible for restoring local government, building up a local militia system, 
securing the coinplete registration of the population, and setting up an cffectively functioning 
pav-chia system. The pao-chia system and the village militia made it hard for insurgents to 
penetrate and organize the villages, and the restoration of normal government with some mecas- 
ures of reform offered the local population tolerable conditions under Japanese cecupation. Al- 
though the Communists conducted a vigorous propaganda campaign against the Model Peace 
Zones and tried to disrupt population registration and the pao-chia system, they had only limitec 
success. 

The first Mode] Peace Zone was developed in the Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow triangle. I. 
succeeded not only in greatly reduced loca! insurgency but also in securing a considerable in- 
crease in agricultural production, to the benefit of both the countryside and the cities .** Two 
more Model Peace Zones were set up in 1942, one on the Kiangsu-Chekiang border and the other 
on the outskirts of Shanghai, and no less than seven were established during 1913. Further cx-~ 
pansion was attempted in 1944, but with less success, because by this time it had hecome gener- 
aliy clear that Japan was losing the larger Pacific War and people were less willing to cooperate 


with the Japanese-sponsored government of Wang Ching -wei, 


Japanese Behavior Negates Their Overall Effort 


More than anything else, the lack of discipline in the army nullified Japanese counterinsur- 
gency efforts throughout China, Japanese pro} iganda made a special effort to win over certain 
key elements of the Chinese population. It tried to appeal to the conservative gentry class by 
stressing Confucianism, and to Buddhists by stressing the common religious heritage of both 
China and Japan. But conservative landlords who had begun by taking :hese appeals seriously 
often ended by moving into the Communist-controlled areas. They had found that, although some 
dapanese Army units respected official policy and gave reasonable treatment to gentry families 
who did not oppose them, many others made more and more extortionate demands or raped their 
womenfolk. Widespread corruption in the Japanese Army not only decreased efficiency but led 
to bribetaking and traffic with the enerny.* 

Some Japanese officers realized the se iousness of this failure to maintain discipline, In 
1939, Communist forces captured a Japanese headquarters and found among its documents a re- 
port of a speech by General Kuwaki, commander of the 110th Division, to his offieers. In this he 
atated that the Japanese would lose the war in China unless they were able greatly to improve 
their discipline toward the civilian population. 

A large part of the ariny's discipline problem stemmed from the Kempetai, a gestapo-type 
organization which cumbined the functions of military police with those of political secret police, 
The Kempetai was extremely powerful bothin Tokyo and overseas, and it was hard for any officer 
outside the organization to control it, whatever his rank. Also, it had become extremely corrupt 
in China, where it was involved in the drug traffic; in fact, the Kempetai had become, to a con- 
siderable extent, a racketeering organization using its vast powers to extort money or to force 
Chinese to sell their property ut low prices. It was obviousty difficult to raise the standards of 


army discipline when the orgenization with special responsibil:ty for this was itself in serious 
need of reform. 


Irreversibility of Moral Decline 

The Kempetai, however, was only a symptom of a more decp-seated malaise in the Japanese 
military system. The decline of standards in the Japanese Army can be largely explained in 
terms of the generalization that pcople in a false position almost always behave badly; or, to put 
it another way, skeletons in the cupboard inhib!t housecleaning. In the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1905) the Japanese Army could feel with some justification that it was fighting to tree Asia 


from Western imperialism; and, at this period, members of such patriotic organizations as the 


* For example, in 194], the writer was asked to get an important Chinese agent through the 
Japanese controls at the city gates at Peiping; the Communist underground already had contacts 


with a corrupt Japanese officer who would issue a regular residen's pass to the agent once he 
got into the city. 


Black Dragon Society seem to rave genuinely believed in Pan-Asianism based on mutual cooper- 

ation. Many of them supported Sun Yat-sen's efforts in China. By the 1930's, though the theo- 

rists of the Japanese Army still talked of treeing Asia from Western imperialism and of devei- 

oping the Great East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, the army's practical objectives had now be- 

come hot Asian cooperation but Japanese hegemony, and not general Asian prosperity but ex- 

clusive Japanese exploitation. A great many people with considerable power in the Japanes: 

Army and Governrient had a strong vested interest against any change in the system. Such in- 

terest was rationslized by growing belief in a mystical racialism— according to which the Japa- 

nese, descended trom the Sun Goddess, were superior to the rest of mankind and had a divine ; 
mission to rule the world, 

Moreover, although the extreme militarists who ruled Japan at this time always claimed 
that absolute loyalty to the emperor was the basis of their faith, their actions betrayed their real 
motivations, They were continually disloyal to Emperor Hirohito, who had tried to prevent the 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931 and at one point had seriously considered iesuing an imperial re- 
acript denouncing the army. If the leaders of the Japanese Army had ever admitted the extent 
of the gap between what they claimed to be doing and what they were actually doing, they could 
not have retained any self-respect. The natural result in this situation was an emotionally 
charged and steadfast refusal to start a process which would have revealed this contradiction hy 
explicitly admitting that there was something seriously wrong with the Japanese Army. 

The normal reaction of almost everyone in the system was to cover up or deny any short- 
comings rather than to admit and correct them When foreign ccrrespondents in North China 
raised instances of Japanese atrocities or bad discipline, the usual reaction of army spokesmen 
was to deny the allegation "on principle," on the grounds that such behavior by the Japanese 
Army was impossible because it would be contrary to imperial policies cn army discipline. * 
The total effect of all this was greatly to reduce the efficiency of Japanese counterinsurgency 


operations in China. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


In both North and Central China, Japanese counterinaurgency began to fade out in 1944 


through the general weakening of Japan's position in the Paci*. war. It officially ended with 


*The writer found an interestingly similar reaction from the Chinese Communists when he 
visived Peking in 1949. When he argued that there was very little w choose between the Kem- 
petai and the Russian NKVD and supported this argument by instances of Russian behavior in 
Beriin, the reaction from a numb r of Chinese Communists was to say, "But Mr. Lindsay, you 
oug't to anow that the storics you hav? told of Russian behavior cannot be true because it 1g 
theorctically impossible fos the representatives of a Socialist power to behave in the ways you 
have deseribed.”’ 


the Japanese surrender to Allied forces in August 1945, though fairly large Japanese forces re- 
miuined in China and cooperated with the Chinese National Government against the Communists 
into 1946. Indeed, the last Japanese units fignting in China were eliminated only when the Com- 
munists captured Taiyuan in 1949, 

In analyzing Japanese counterinsurgency, it may be wetl to review their qualified success in 
Manehuria as a basis fer comparison of their action in China proper. In Manchuria, open in- 
surgency was completciy eliminated, except for one small force on the Soviet border and a later 
spread of insurgent activities across the border from China proper. The pacification was ac- 
complished at the outset and was maintained even after Japanese forces in Manchuria had been 
greatly weakened in the latter period of the war. It is not clear, however, whether a point would 
ever have been reached at which the Japanese could have handed over the task of maintaining in- 
ternal arder to local Manchukuo forces alone, or whether a fair number of Japanese garrisons 
would have been necessary for the indefinite future. The rapidity with which open Communist 
org.nization was able to develop after the Japanese surrender in 1945 suggests that a good deal 
of underground Communist organization had survived as a potential threat. The determining 
factor for the long run would probab!y have been whether the Manchukuo regime could win popu- 


lar tolerance and some measure of real support. 


Some Lessuns of Japanese Counterinsurgency 

The Manchurian case sheds light on a number of important generalizations about counter- 
insurgency, First, it shows that counterinsurgency is much easier and more effective when it 
is started very early, before the insurgent forces have had time to develop. Second, it shows 
the conditions under which a defended- village strategy can be effective. In Manchuria there was 
no need to reinforce the defended villages by a fort-and blockade-line strategy: insurgent forces 
were so small that a village with a Japanese garrison of some 30 men was defensible. Also, the 

apanese realized that the whole point of the defended-village strategy was to deny resources to 
the insurgents, and in this regard the counterinsurgerts had a powerful ally in the harsh Man- 
churian winter climate, which made life in the open country virtually impossible. 

In North China, the Japanese wasted the early years with regard to countcrinsurgency; in 
fact, they did not evolve an effective counterinsurgent strategy until late 1940, Their gains dur- 
ing the next three years illustrated how much could be accomplished by purely military nicuns, 
in spite of a lute start and complete political failure. In the 1940's, the Japanese faced an ex- 
tremely strong insurgent movement with a well-organized base of mass support under very able 
Communist leadership. The insurgents enjoyed a major advantage in that their civilian admin- 
istration was carrying out reformist rather than doctrinaire Communist policies, and these 
measures really benctited the peasants and won the support of able and intcHigent non-Commu- 


nists as well, Asa result, the Chinese Communist insurgency was able to work much more 


through voluntary cooperation and much less through terrorisin than subsequent Communist-led 
insurgencies, with important gains in efficiency. Moreover, while the Communists enjoyed much 
genuine popular approval, the Japanese faced almost universal popular hostility, which their 
havior did little or nothing to allay. If the Japanese Army had maintained high standards of dis- 
cipline and if the defeat of the Chinese National armies had been followed up by the establish- 
ment of efficient governments, then the Japanese might have won at least tolerance and perhaps 
some support from the majority of the population. 

In spite of these very serious handicaps, the Japanese were gaining in North China during 
the three years after 1940, Partly, this military effectiveness was the result of sheer ruthless- 
ness, a8 inthe "Three All" attempts to devastate the Communist base areas. Partly, it was the 
result of the fort-and blockade-line strategy, which the Communists had no effective means of 
countering, so long as the Japanese had enough troops to maintain it. Partly, it was the result 
of guod organization: Japanese methods of trausporting and storing ammunition made it hard 
for the insurgents te capture appreciable quantities. 


Though Japanese counterinsurgency in North China was ultimately a failure, sources con- 


, nected with the Japanese Army argue that it would have succeeded if the worsening course of the 


“war in other areas had not compelled the withdrawal of Japanese troops from North China. This 


is, of course, i hypothetical issue, but the available information does make it possible to make 
a reasonable estimate. If the Japanese had been able to continue their efforts on the seale of the 
period fram 1941 to 1943, it is possible that the weakening of the insurgent. forces might have 
become cumulative. With further losses as the area under full Japanese control expanded and 
as their base areas were increasiagly devastated, the insurgent forces would have shrunk and 
become less able to resist still further Japanese expansion, As was pointed out earlier, if the 
strips of territory along tue railway lines under full Japanese control had widened so that they 
could not have been crossed in a singie night's march, the different patches of insurgent terri- 
tory would have been effectively isolated. 

Thus, if one projects the trends of the period from 1941 to 1943 tor another three or four 
years, one might conceive of a situation in which active insurgency largely ceased to exist in 
North China, It is possible that in time there would have been no strong insurgent units to move 
back into areas that had been pacified. In such a simation, the Japanese forces could have been 
reduced, but what is 1ore doubtful is whether Japanese troops could ever have been totally with- 
drawn, It would probably have been necessary to maintain many widely scattered garrisons in 
order to prevent a revival of insurgency, because the Japanese lacked popular support and their 
counterinsurgency strategy Gepended on military force. Thus North China shows the ultimate 
failure of military counterinsurgency when it Jacks a concomitant political effort. 


In Central China, really serious efforts in counterinsurgency started even later than in 


North China, but here they had a considerable degree of success in the Model Peace Zone 


strategy, which was polities! as well as military. It should be noted that the Japanese soon re- 
alized the futility of scattered garrisons in insurgent-held territory and actually withdrew such 
garrisons during the period when their counterinsurgency was having most success in other 
areas. On the other hand, although dapsnese counterinsurgency appears to have had its maxi- 
mum success in the Model Peace Zones af Ceatral China, this may have happened because it 
never faced serious tests in this region, As the Japanese were developing the zones, the Cam- 
munists were concentrating on building up theit organization in north Kiangat.. The real test of 
Japanese counterinsurgent strategy in Central China would have come when the Model Peace 
Zones were expanded into Communist areas, cr when the Communists, having trully consolidated 
their north Kiangsu base, made a determined attempt to expand into the Model Peace Zones. In 
fact, as the Japanese position weakened in 1944, counterinsurgency faded out andthe Communists 
became more interested in building up their strength for the postwar showdown with the National 
Government, 

Another important conclusion may be drawn both from the Japancse wartime experience in 
China and from the prewar experience of the C4inese National Government in its campaigns 
against the Communists in South China; namely, that succe: sful counterinsurgency against well - 
organized insurgent forces requires a consolidated counterinsurgent base area. In both in- 
stances the counterinsurgents started to succeed only when measures were taken first to secure 
an area against insurgent infiltration by elaborate loca! organization and control of the popula- 
tion Only then was it possible to expand the fully controlled areas at the expense of the insur - 
gent areas, 

Finally, the Japanese experience in China shows the blind tatuity of not facing unpleasant 
facts about one's self, If the ruling elite in Japan had been uble to look clearly at the evidence 
showing the extent to which the behavior of the Japanese Army in China had produced general 
anti-Japanese “cling and to face the problem of how to restore discip'inc, then it is likely that 
they would also have been able to address the question of why the Japanese Army was in China 
atall. And if they had been abie to think clearly on this point, they might very witl have con- 
cluded thai Japanese national intcrests would be best served by withdrawing the army from 
China and seeking cooperation with the Chinese National Government. With the advantage of 
hindsight, « ven Japanese rightwing nationalists have commented on the stupidity of the Japancse 


miliiarists, who threw away any chance of real Sino-Japanese cooperation. 
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The China of Chiang Kai-shek (Boston. Worid Peace Foundation, 1940). 


“of the Chief of Military History. Department of the Army, pp. 262, 206-207. 


NOTES 


Author's Note: Much of this account i3 based on the author's personal observations. He 
was leaching at Yenching University, just outside Peiping. from January 1938 to December 1941, 
where he assisted the anti-Japanese underground organization in Peiping and made extended 
trips into the insurgent base areas during summer vacations in 1938 and 1939 On the day Japan 
attacked Pear] Harbor, he escaped to insurgent territory and was appointed by Gen. Nieh Jung- 
chen ag Technical Adviser to the Communications Department of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Mil- 
itary District. In the spring of 1944 he moved to Yenana, where he worked until November 1945. 


1U.S. Department of State, United States Relations With China (Publication 3473, Far East- 
ern Series 30; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), Annex 36. This publication is 
commonly known as the China White Paper. 


2 Area figures are taken from Chinese National Government, Administrative Districts of the 
Republic of China (1947) and the population figures from an estimate made in 1931 by the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs and published in Yang Wen-hsun et_al., Chung-kuo Ti-]i Hsin Chi . 
(A_New Record of Chinese Geography) (Shanghai, 1935). 


3 An interesting account of one such unit is contained in Laurance Tipten, Chinese Escapade 
(London: Macmillan, 1949). Mr. Tipton escaped from the internment camp at Weihsien in 
Shantung and joined this local insurgent group. 


4For uxample, the Wedemeyer Report says, "In the Direct Tax Bureau of the Ministry of 
Finance, it is reported, the ‘administrative' expense of tax collection rung as high cs 60 ver- 
cent." {China White Paper, p. 799.) This was for the postwar period; however, in some pre- 
war "model hsien'"' a competent hsien magistrate with effective support wag able to increase 
revenue nearl threefold without any increase in tax rates by stamping out evasion and increas - 
ing efficiency. 


5Hsin Hua Yueh Pao (New China Monthly) (No. 4, September 1951), 990, ag cited in Chiu 
Sin-ming, ''A History of the Chinese Communist Army” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of California, Lus Angeles, 1958). 


6 Thid. 


7An account of the Japanese attempt to set up a government in North China is given in 
George Taylor, Tho Struggle for Norih China (New York: 1.P.R., 1940), andin Paul Linebarger, 


8U.S, Army Forees Far East, Headquarters, Military History Section, The Noth China 
Arcé Operations Record. July 1937-~May 1941, Japanese Monogragh 178, distributed ty Office 


Chalmers A, Jonnson, Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1962). p. 112. 


WUSAPFE, North China Arca Operations Record, pp. 243-262 


Udchnsen, Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power, p 7b. 


ibid .p. 5u. dohnson quotes a Japanese source which reports thal, during @ campaign 
between August and Octuber 193] against a major mountain base area, 150,000 houses were 
burned, 4,500 people killed. and 17,000 deported to Manchuria. 


BS Lineharger. Phe Chine of Chisua Waj-ghyhk, fer an account ef Wang Ching wei gs Cen 
tral Ching government. 


4 For details of the whole prograia, see Johnson, Petsant Nationalism and Communist 


Power, pp. Td-7e. 
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Carlson, Evans F. Twin Stars of China New York. Dodd & Mead, 1940) Good account of tue 


en 


early stages of Communist insurgency, based on widely ranging journeys in the North China 
countryside in 1938, 


Johnson, Chalmers A. Peasant Nationalism and Communist Power. Stanford: Stanford Um- 
versity Press, 1962. The only good general account of Japanese counterinsurgency in 
China based largely on dapanege sources, 


Lindsay, Michael. North China Front. London: HMSO, 1945. Originally published in Amerasia 
(March and April 1944). Report was written in Shansi-Chahar-Hopei in 1942. 


SELECELD REAINNG | 


duces information from the U.S.A.O.S. from 1944 on, but not very accurate for previous 
years. 


U.S. Army Forces Far East, Headquarters, Military History Section. The North China Area 
Operations Record, July 1937-May 1941. (Japanese Studies in World War Il, Monograph 
No, 178.) Distributed by Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
Containg considerable detail about a number of the Japanese campaigns of this perivt, 
though it gives a rather misleading picture as to the number of insurgent forces eliminated. 


Taylor, George E. The Struggle for North China. New York: I.P.R., 1940. Concerns the i 
early period and the seiting up of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei government and the Japanese- i 
sponsored Reformed Government. ; 

White, Theodore, and Annaly Jacoby. Thunder Out of China. New York: Sloane, 1946. Repro- 
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Chapter Seven 


MALAYA (1942-1945) 


by Bert H. Cooper, Jr. 


With Japanese forces in undisputed control of : 
Malaya throughout Vorld War Il, a Communist- 
dominuted resistance movement, assisted by the 
Allies, built up a formidable political organiza- 
tion and a guerrilla army which, because of Ja- 
pan's surrender, was never tested, 


BACKGROUND 


British Malaya was invaded by the Japanese 25th Army on the morning of Deceinber $, 1941, 
within hours of the Japanese attack on the U.S. naval base at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii. Advanc- 
ing swiftly down the Malay Peninsula, the Japanese by February 1942 had driven the defending 
British, Indian, and Australian troops back to Singapore Island at the southe rnmost tip of the 
peninsula. The Japanese enjoyed overwhelming air and naval superiority in the Malayan cam - 
paign, and their army, though numericaliy inferior te the defenders of Singapore, went into battle 
flushed with nationalistic enthusiasm and confident of victory. Singapore fell on February 15, 
1942, and the Japanese occupation of British Malaya began. 

A tropical jungle country about the size of the State of Alabama, British Malaya was an 


administrative amalgam, consisting of the three Straits Settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 


Singapore; the four Federated Malay States of Perak, Sclangor, Negri Sembilan, aid Pahang. and 
the five Unfedcrated Malay States of Johore, Perlis, Kedah, Trengganu, and Kelantan. The three 
Straits Settlements were colonial territories, and all nine of the Malay States were British pro- 
tectorates. Under the Japanese, the country was renamed Malai. 

Singapore, which the occupiers renamed Shonan, or "Light of the South," was administered 
separately from the rest of the country. As Southeast Asia's principal seaport, with elaborate 
navai base facilities and a large Chinese population, Singapore was a strategic outpost which re- 
quired close supervision by the Japanesc. 

The Japanese ceded four northern Malay States (Perlis, Kedah, Trenggsinu, and Kelantan) to 
Thailand in October 1943. Thig action was a matter more of form than substance. however, for 


Thailand was then a Japanese satellite and Japanese forces operated freely throughout Thai 


verritury. dupanese liaison offices were opened in Alor Star, Kota Bahru, and Kuala Trengganu, 
and Japanese advisers in the That military administration of the four ceded Malay States looked 
after Japan's economic and military interests in northern Malaya. Nevertheless, there were 
significant differences between Thai administrative policies in the northern Malay States and 
Japanese treatnicent of the rest of Malaya. The Thai governed more indirectly shrough the 
Malay sultans, but thes were less tolerant than the Japanese of Islamic social customs and re- 
lynen Thailand sought to assimilate the Malayans, and those who failed to learn the Thai lan- 
guage were subject to a special tax .2 

The Japanese replaced the British colonial administration in Malaya with a centralized 
military administration (Gunsei) headed by a civilian official known as the Gunseikan (President), 
who was responsible to the 7th Area Army commander in chief in Singapore. Ketaining the ex- 
ternal forms of British administri tion, Japanese governors were installed in Penang and 
Malacea, and Japanese advisers were sent into each Malay State. The Malay sultans, who as 
the traditional but not actual rulers of their states had been the constitutional heads of the Malay 
States under the British system, became heads of Bureaus of Religious Affairs, with virtually no 
real authority Their annual stipends were continued but on a reduced stale.3 Japan ceremo- 
nicusly closed its consulate general in Singapore with the announcement that "the Malay Penin- 


sula is now Nippon territory "4 


Malaya Prospers Under British 

Malaya had prospered under a century and «a hal: of close economic and politica) ties with 
England. In the 19th century, tin mining and smelting developed into a major industry; with the 
mception of the automotive industry in the first quarter of the 20th century, the production of 
natural rubber became Malasa's other leading industry. By World War I, Malaya was producing 
about one-third of the world's tin and rubber and enjoyed one of the highest standards of living 
in Southeast Asia. 

The need for labor in tin mines and on rubber estates, and the political stability associited 
with British rule, had brought about an influx of immigrants from China, India, and the nearby 
Netherlands East Indies (Indonesia), which accounted for Malaya's heterogeneous population and 
altered its economy Inarkedly. Heavily dependent upon foreign trade, Malaya, by 1940, was 
Mportuing some two-thirds of the rice and almost all of the inaustrial goods and manufactured 


commodities necded by its population of 5.5 million. 


Fronomic Effects of War and Occupation 


The Japanese occupation completely disrupted the Malayan economy. Japan could not ab- 
sorb al! of Malaya's rubber and tin, nor could the Japanese war economy supply Malaya with the 


necessary rice and consumer goods. Shipping facilities were not available to transport rice 


enema: 
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i 
trem Burma ang Thailand, Malaya's traditional sources. In Malaya, a5 elsewhere im Southeast 
Asia, the Japanese “took what they could of the export staples, sent an occasional trick) of tex- 
tues and vfher consumer goods, and, for Uie rest, preached the virtues of self-sufficienes "8 

vapainese tnaders and businessmen, coming in the wake of their conquering army, formed 
syndicates which drove lucal businesses out of the market. Japanese traders naturally enjoyed 
special favors in distributing the few Japanese goods thal got to Malaya. Acute shorliges, espe- 
cially of foodstuffs, prevailed, and prices soared. By 1943, accarding to the Japanese -controlied 


press, lood prices in Singapore had risen almost JUO pereent.e 


Ethnic Diversity and Japanese Policies 


Malaya's population, some 5.5 million in 194], wos an ethnic hodgepodge. The 2.5 millon 

Malays were outnumbered by outsiders attracted te Malaya by its previously thriving economy — 
some 2 million Chinese, 750,000 Indians, and 30,000 Europeans. There were also about 20,000 

Eurasians, the result of Malaya's long association with the West, and at least 30,000 aboriginal 

wibesmen, collectively known as the Sokai, who lived in the remote and mountainous wlu, as the 

Malays referred to the interior of the country. About 6,000 Japancse were living in Alalaya 

when the war began. ? 

The Japanese favored the Malays and especially the Indiats, roany of whom Were enlisted to 
fight on the Japanese side in the projected irvas:on of British India. It was the Chinese az ° 
Eurasians, and of course the European community, Who bore the brunt of the Japanese occupa - 
tion. Most Europeais spent the entire occupation period in concentration camps such as the 
huge one at Changi on Sinyapore Island. 

The Malayan Chinese were looked upon by the Japanese as a subversive erement and a det- 
inite (hreat to Japan's rule. Most of thein ofill gave primary loyalty to China, with whom Japan 
had been at war since 1937; moreover, they were suspected, not without some cause, of being 
under Communist influence. Although in some cases individual Chinese merchants were activels 
favored by Japanese local otticials in an effort to win Chinese support against the guerrilla 
groups that soon formed, Japanese treatment of the Malayan Chinese was in yeneral severely 
repressive. 

Hungry, jobless, and fearful of the Japanese, thousands of Malavan Chinese left the cities 


and took up farming in remote settiements on the edge of the jungle. There had al-vays been a 


number increar Vnoticeably. The newcomers settled on rubber estates made idle by wartime 


conditions or on land which had not been previously developed, some of which lay in areas re- 


served under the British system for the ethnic Malays. 
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Communisn: Dominates Malayan Chinese Resistance 

Malayan Chinese provided most of the teadership and popular support tor Che ant. -dapanese 
esistance movement. Whether politically poo Kuomintang CNationalist} of pro Communist, 
most Malayan Chinese opposed the dapanese. The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) was, in 
fect, composed predauminantivy of Maravan Chinese. It took an emily lead in resistance activities, 
aided by the fact that the Japanese liquidated mans Malayan Chinese preminent in business and 
polsGical earcles and quickly erusheu the Mazayan Kuomintang organization, This development 
left the resistance tich apen to the Communists, who by past experience were better prepared 
than the Nationalists for life in the underground . 

The Maayan Communist Party was separate from the Chinese Communist Party organiza - 
tion in China, and had been founded clandestinely m 1930 ander the aegis of the Soviet-deminated 
Far Kastern Bureau of the Comintern. The General Labor Union (GLU), also organized at this 


time, was a Communist-front labor movement. Comrmainist activity among Chinese and lidian 


to break up strikes and demonstrations in Selangor. 

After 1937, when Japan began an all-out war against China, the MCP turned its attention to 
an anti-dapanese campaign. The party's labor front organization (GLU) became the Malayan 
Labeoring Classes Anti-Enemy Backing-up Society, and the Communists set up the Overseas 
Chinese Anti-Japanese National Saivalion Association. The ostensible purpose of these front i 
organizations was to aid China by financial contributions and boycotts of Japanese goods, but the 
party's real concern was to bring more Malayan Chinese into contact with MCP cadres and thus 
under Communist influence. Some success in this endeavor doubtlessly acerued to the party, 
whieh had an estamuted 3,000 Members by 1039.10 

The MCP's total failure to organize the Malays, among whom communism was inseparably 
identified with the Chinese and seemed an alien and unwelcome ductrine, meant taat half of 
Malaya's population was completely closed to the Communists. Since the peasantry was pre - 


dominantly Malay, the MCP thus had no real peasant base, but was based instead on Chinese 
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small towns, orginized and led by disgruntled intellectuals from the larger cities. Handicapped 
not only by ethnic limitations, but by stringent police measures, which made membership in the 
Comiwnist Party punisnable by imprisonment or even deportation to China, the MCP in prewar 
Maliva was confined primarily to the countryside yet lacked a true peasant support base, 


Nevertheless, when the Japanese invaded Malaya in December 1941, they found there an i 


hee 


underground Communist Party which, despite certain limitations, controlled probably the most 
effective orgunization m the country, outside of the administrative machinery of the British 


cofomal government. Through its own underground and the various patriouie indi-dapanese 


organizations (believed by some Japanese sources to have had over 2,000 active members), the 
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MCP stoad ready to mobilize Malaya's 2 million Chinese tor an armed strupple sysinst the 
Japanese occupation force. Inthe three and a half years of Japanese eccupation that rollowed, 


this slrugele was te leave the Communist cause considerably auymented, both it manbers and 


in spirit, 3 


INSURGENC) 


The beginnings of this wartime insurgency actually went back six months belore the J ya- 
nese attack, when the MCE first offered British authorities the assistance of the Malayan Chi- 
nese Communists in the event of a war with Japan, The offer was officially rejected, because 


colonial authoritics in Malaya felt that any such alliance with an guilawed pobtical faction in the 


Chinese conmunity would be taken as an gpen admission of british weakness and, as one writer 


put it, “would have a disastrous psychvlogical effect on the oriental mind." But at the same 
time, as war in the Pacific appeared imminent in the summer of 14h, the British Army's 
No. 101 Special Training School in Singapore began quietly to train selected personnel —both 
military and civilian, European and Asian—for irvegular warfare and intelligence operatous 


behind enemy lines. 


British Rartime Alliance With MCP 

When war broke out, Maj. Fo Spencer Chapman, the deputy conumandyer of Ne. 101 Special 
Training School, was authorized to mevt secretly with MCP representatives, At this meeting, 
arranged through the Special Branch of the Malayan Police Force, the Communists agreed to 
supply to the British a number of young Malayan Chinese for training in jungle wartare and 
sabotage techniques. Thus began tho wartime alliance between the British and the Communist 
Malayans to resist the Japanese occupation of the counury. 13 

With an instructional staff of 10 officers and 50 enlisted men, all specialists in some as - 
pects of unconventional warfare, No. 101 Special Training Schvol pave hasty mijilary training 
to Io Cinnese betore the tall of Singapore, Each course ran fer 10 dike, and seven clisses 
were rushed through the school before the end came in February 1942. As soon as a group had 
completed its training, it was sent to the front to form stay-behind parties and become the 
nucleus of an independent guerrilla force operating behind the advancing Japanese lines. These 
young Chinese, selected by the Communists and trained by the British, became the hard core 


around which the Malayan guerrilla army later developed, 14 


MCP Organization 


With the disappearance of the British colonial administration from: Malaya, the Malayan 


Communist Party became virtually the only organized force left in the country which could 
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continue tie struggle against the Japanese. The MCP organization, at least on paper, con- 
sisted of local underground cells and the usual Communist hicrarchy of district and stave cam- 
mittees, which were officially under the overall control of the Central Committee. There is 
soine doubt, bowever, whether any permanent Central Commitiee exisied during the war years, 
According to some sources, control was exercised in the name of the Central Committee by the 
secretary -general of the MCP in consultation with any Central Committee members whe were 
in contact with him ata piven time. 15 Others believe that a military committee of the Central 
Committee, responsible for all guerrilla operations, may have been located permanently some 
where in Pahang. If a permanent Central Committee headquarters existed, its location remains 


amystery, 1 


MCP Forme Resistance Army 

In Mareh 1942, the MCP announced the formation ef the Malayan People's Anti-Japanese 
Army (bIPAJA). A resistance-front organization completely controlled by the Communists, 
the MPAJA consisted of eight separate guerrilla forces by the end of the occupation period. 
The first of these, known as the 1st Indegendent Force of MPAJA, was formed in notthern 
Selangor in March 1942, by the first 15 graduates of No. 101 Specia: Training School and about 
35 local recruits provided by the Selangor State Committee of the MCP. The 2d Independent 
Fore. was formed in Negri Sembilan, from the gecond class of some 25 graduates from No. 101 
Special Training School. The 3d Independent Force was begun by a third class of 69 No. 101 
graduates, who went inte action in northern Johore; and the 4th Independent Force was orga- 
nized in southern Johore by the last graduating classes of the school, Later in 1942, a Sth 
Independent Foree of MPAJA was formed in Perak, The Gth and 7th Independent Forces were 
organized in August 1943 and September 1944, respectively, while an 8th Independent Force, 
operating in Kedah, was about to be brought into the MPAJA organization when the war ended." 

These guerrilla forces were organized as independent units, often referred to in Englisn as 
"repiments" or "groups," * operating in the same geographic area throughout the insurgency. 
VYhe MCP provided the necessary liaison between these anits and exercised as much overall 
supervision as wartime conditions vould permit. The party's Central Military Committee, 
composed of Communists with some military background, acted as the supreme command or- 
gan of the MPAcA. Members of the Central Military Committee were elected from the various 
MPAJA units, but priority in representation was given to the first four regiments, which had 


becn formed by No, 101 Special Training School graduates. The Commitlec exercised strategic 
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yer MPAJA forces, but complete operatic control was granted te independent rorce 


“In Chinese they were termed tu-li-iui, meaning simply "independent unit’! or “force.” 
The Chinese word tor “regiment” (t'tian) was aot ured, 
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commanders, who were expected to take into account such factors as terrain, local conditions, 
public opinion, and enemy strength. 18 

Each independent ut or regiment reportedly consisted of two to five companies, whuse 
commanders were allowed a wide latitude of tactical freedom and individual initiative in opera- 
tions. A company usually contained three to five platoons, with 10 to 20 guerrillas each. Unit 
strengths varied, since companies might range from 30 to 100 guerrillas each, and regiments 
could thus number from 60 tc 500 guerrilias each. The strongest companies were usually de- 


ployed near the headquarters of the regiment, 19 


Guerrilla Strength 
Total guerrilla strength fluctuated during the cccupation period. With almost a thousand 
men at the outset cf the Japanese occupation, the insurgents lost about a third of their strength 
in the first 18 inonths, when almost all of tic European and Indian troops who had remained be~ i 
hind Japanese lines either died or surrendered and many Chinese were unable to survive the | 
rigors of the jungle. Later, in 2.1443, the number of insurgents began to rise, 4s more and 
more Chinese fled to the jungle to avoid the capricious atrocities and sporadic terrorism of the 
Japanese. By early 1945, when ultimate Allied victory seemed certain to the people of Malaya 
and Allied assistance to the MPAJA had been stepped up, the number of insurgents rose sharply. 
The British demobilized almost 7,000 guerrillas in late 1945. Accurate statistics on guerrilla 
casualties are not available, but it is probable that the MPAJA lost fewer than 1,000 men in the 
course of the insurgency. 2% 
In addition to MPAJA guerrillas, there were always a few hundred ncn-Communist insur- 
gents in occupiec Malaya. Some of these were affiliated with the Kuomintang, but most non- 
Communist guerrillas were simply bandits or criminals with no permanent ideological 
commitments. The MPAJA sometimes entered into temporary and purely tactical alliances 
with these guerrilla bands, and often the MCP attempted to gain contro] by infiltration, but 


rnore often there was open warfare between Communist and non-Communist gucrrilla groups. 


The Underground Organization 

Finding that the jungle into which they had gone to set up camp offered them little except 
concealment, the Malayan guerrillas soon realized that they were dependent upon the civilian 
population in nearby villages and towns for most of the essentials of life. To meet the needs of 
jungle-based guerrillas for food and supplies, as well as intelligence, the party organized a 
civilian counterpart to the MPAJA, an underground organization known as the Mulayan People's 
Anti-Japan2se Union (MPAJU). This front provided local logistical support and financial as- 


sistance to MPAJA guerrillas, operated an intelligence system, and established a courier net- 


work linking the entire country. The MPAJU undergrou also performed valuable propaganda 


auties and reciuited guerrillas for the MPAJA. In the 1943-44 period of insurgent consolidation 
und growth, the MPAJU built up a sympathetic mass base of hundreds of thousands of Malayan 


Chinese, 2 


Resistance Leaders 

Little biograph.cal data on insurgent leaders is currently available, The poiitical leader of 
the MCP during the occupation period was Loi Tak (Lai Teh), a mysterious figure believed to 
be a Vietnamese, who, according to his own account, was a Moscow-trained revolutionary. He 
came from China to Malaya, probably in 1937, and rose rapidly to the top of the party hierarchy 
as chairman of the Central Committee, Loi Tak's uncanny ability to avoid capture by the dap- 
anese on several occasions when his comrades were arrested earned him an illustrious repu- 
tation among the guerrillas. Since Loi Tak's position in the party was greatly enhanced by the 
Japanese elimination of many MCP leaders who might otherwise have challenged his leadership, 
the suspicion was later voiced that Loi Tak might actually have been in the pay of the Japanese. 
No hard evidence”™ has ever been revealed, however, either to confirm or to refute this 
charge, 28 

The military commander in chief, who headed the party's Central Military Committee, was 
Lau Yeh (or Liu Yao), who was born in 197.8 and was killed in July 1948, at the outset of the 
postwar Communist revolt. 

The guerriila leader best known to the Allies, however, was a young Chinese named Ch'en 
P'ing (Chin Peng), who functioned as the ranking MCP liaison agent to British behind-the-lines 
personnel in occupied Malaya. Born in Perak in 1922 of a Hokkien Chinese family, Ch'en P'ing 
became a Communist in his teens, and at 20 entered into what was to be his lifelong career as 
a Communist guerrilla leader. Major Chapman, who spent most of the war years wit the 
Malayan guerrillas, recalled Ch'en Ping as ''a very intelligent English-speaking Chinese. . . 


a young and attractive Hokkienwho . . . became | Britain's most trusted guerrilla representative .''24 


The MCP Formulates Long-Range Objectives 

The real political aims of the MCP were embodied in the party's nine-point program 
adopted at a secret session in 1943, This program called for the defeat of the Japanese and the 
establishment of a Communist-dominated ‘Malayan Republic,” allied with the U.S.5.R. and 
Communist China2 and defended by a "National Defense Army" formed from the MPAJA. For 


obvious reasons, the Maluyan Communists made public only the part of this revolutionary 


—— Nevertheless, the MCP eventually judged the charge to be substantiated and expelled the 
wartime leader, after he had absconded with party funds in 1947, never to be heard of again. 
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program which referred to the Japanese, The anti-dapanese icsistance campaign offered the 
Communists a perfect opportunity to attract mass support to their front organizations, the 
MPAJU and the MPAJA, and thus to prevent any recrudescence of their political rival and 
jeadiy foc, the Kuomintang organization in Malay. 

The strategy adopted by the MCP in the face of the Japanese crcupation was ane of political 
consolidation and growth through various resistance-Tront organizations, delaying a major mili- 
tary offensive against Japanese occupation forces until after an Allied invasion had begun, This 
cautious strategy conformed hoth to the party's long-range political ebjectives of building up a 
mass revolutionary organization and to the practical realities of the fmmediate situation. By 
themselves, the MPAJA guerrillas were never in a posit:on tu challenge the occupation forces 
for control of Malaya: but they couid lie in wait, jus! beyond the reach of the Japanese, pre- 
paring to attack from the jungles when tie Allies landed on the beaches. °6 

In fact, the MCP strategy of iying in wait and avoiding major encounters vith the Japancse 
coincided perfectly with the instructions sent the guerrillas by Allied forces in the area. The 
British realized that a premature attack by the guerrillas against the Japanese occupation force 
could only result in massive retaliation against the noncaimbatant population of Malaya, which, 
besides causing widespread property damage, would very likely eliminate the MPAJA before 
the time of the invasion, Thus, the MCF and the Allies were in complete agreement as to 


Strategy, though for very different reason», 


Guerrilla Operations Accentuate “‘Traitor-Killing” 

The MPAJA cmployed most of the usual guerrilla tactics, including sporadic sabotage of 
communication and transportation lines, occasional raids on isolated police posts and lightly 
guarded installations, and assassinations of Malayans who cooperated with the Japanese or 
otherwise incurred the wrath of the guerrillas, The insurgents contrelied certain areas in the 
mountains and deep jungles at all times, but they did not normally attempt positional warfare. 
Major Chapman knew of only one instance in which the guerrillas "did not move camp at once 
after they had been discovered." This was at a camp in Selangor, where the guerrillas fought 
oif the Japanese and were able to remain in control of the area. 2% 

The MPAJA guerrillas undertook no large-scale military operations against the Japanese. 
During three and a half years of insurgency, they engaged in some 346 individual operations 
against the enemy, of which only 260 were considered major military efforts by the Commu- 
nists in their official history of the MPAJA. 28 Any comparison between guerrilla operations in 
this period and those carried on after 1948 against the British by essentizHy the same insur 
gents lends support to the thesis that the MPAJA never really made a determined military 


effort against the Japanese. 
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It 1s generally acknowledged that MPAJA was busier with "traiter-killing" than with guer- 
rilla action against the Japanese .2% By its own admission, MPAJA executed 2,642 "traitors," a 
number believed to be at least equal to the total number of Japanese casualties, both killed and 
wounded .J0 Most of these so-called traitors were Chinese, many of them leaders in the Malayan 
branch ef the Kuomintang. The MCP assigned this specific task to the MPAJA's Sth Independent 
Force operating in Perak, and this unit act up 10-man killer squads to accomplish its mission. 
While all guerrilla units were to some extent engaged in this activity, the 5th regiment" seems 


to have gone about it more professionally and on a large: * scale. 34 


Military Training of Guerrillas 

Young Chinese who joined the guerrillas in the jungle were put through a strenuous two 
months of military and physical training and political indoctrination, after which only the best 
trainees were selected for permanent duty, either in camp or on the outside as propaganda 
workers. The rest were returned to their homes as reserves, to be called up later when more ; 
arms became available. Military training included drill and practice in basic guerrilla tactics, 
demolition, and the use of smal! arms. Major Chapman found that most guerrillas were poor 
marksmen, although they displayed an obsessive interest in, and great ability for, memorizing 
hard facts and such details about weapons as their muzzle velocity and types of ritiing. 2 

Potential guerrilla officers were sent to Pahang for training by the 6th Independent Force. 


Candidates spent two months in the 6th Regiment's People's Academy. where they studied texts 


wna treats one 


that had either been prepared by British liaison agencs or been broug.. from China. The 
school's commandant, Ch'en Kuang, was a graduate of the Chinese Communist 8th Route Army's 
guerrilla school, and he reportedly patterned MPAJA training after that used by Communist 
armies in China. Despite their specialized military training, MPAJA's junior officers, espe- 
cially those at platoon level, were generally lacking in initiative and proved to be one of the 


weakest links in the guerrilla organization . 33 
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Political Indoctrination, Propaganda, and Communication 

In the beginning. every MPAJA company had its political commissar, who had charge of 
propaganda and political indoctrination. Since this commissar was usually senior to the com- 
painy's commanding officer, therc was often some antagonism between the two; however, this 


problem was removed when the system was abolished in late 1942, following a Japanese raid 


which cost the MCP at least half its political commissars. For the rest of the insurgency, the 

functions of political commissar were carried out by the deputy commanding officer. 34 
Communist propaganda and political indoctrination always came first in guerrilla camps 

There were lectures, group discussions, and the inevitable ‘criticism meetings," at which the 


men were free fo voice critical views of their officers. Although ine Communists considered ' 
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such open expression good for the morele and discipline of the men—in effect, a form of group 
therapy—some sources feel that it might also have accounted fur the general lack of combat ini - 
tiative noted in the junior officers .% 
le empliasis was placed on group singing and the staging of simple plays on 
propaganda themes. Since most cf the enlisted men were illiterate and spoke only South China 
dialects, the MCP laid great stress on teaching them to read and write the basic Chinese char- 
acters and to speak Kuo Yu, the standard Chinese language, used by MCP leaders. The guer- 
villas published some 20 newsp:.pers on a regular basis and distributed these crudely mimeo- 
graphed sheers among MP¢ J.4 units and the local populace, Although most were in Chinese, 
some were in English, Ta:.:.), or Hindustani. 36 

Communications an ¢ the farflung MPAJA forces posed a major problem for the guer- 
rillas, who had to depend on jungle couriers organized by the MCP and MPAJU. The ineffi- 
ciency of this courier system was such that there could be little central control over the 
independent units beyond setting general lines of policy and strategy. There were, in fact, al- 
most no coordinated operations prior to the arrival of British liaison personne] with radio 


equipment, 


Food and Weapons 

During the first year of the insurgency, when the guerrillas moved into the jungle, food was 
their major concern. Some units lived off the jungle for days at atime. By late 1943, however, 
the M(tP had developed a workable system of local logistic support for guerrilla units. MCP 
and MPAJU agents collected rice, tapioca, and other foodstuffs from Chinese squatters and 
Sakai tribesmen who lived near guerrilla camps. Medicines, shoes, and other equi};ment were 
either captured from the Japanese or obtained in nearby towns from Chinese tradesmen, some- 
times by purchase but more often by extortion. The guerrillas also produced some of their own 
food by planting vegetable gardener ' the jungle. Very often, however, these jungle clearings 
were bombed by Japanese aircraft. 37 

From the beginning, the insurgents had arms and ammunition which the British had left be- 
hind and which found their way into guerrilla hands. Considering the scale of military operations 
by guerrilla forces, these arms were adequate. However, before the MPAJA could launch a 
major offensive, a considerable logistic effort by the Allies’ South East Asia Command (SEAC) 
was necessary. This was the specific responsibility of Force 136, a special forces detachment 
at SEAC Headquarters in Colombo, Ceylon. This: group was in charge of Allied liaison with re- 


sistance movements in Burma, Thailand, Indochina, and Malaya. 


Allied Forces Send Men and Supplies 
Outside contact with the guerrillas was first made in the spring of 1943 when Capt. John 


Davis, a British officer formerly with the Federated Malay States Police, and five Chinesc 
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agents of Kuomintang persuasion, whom Force 136 had recruited in China, were landed from a 
Dutch submarine on the west coust of eccupiea Malaya. These subsequent subinarine gperiiions, 
known as GUSTAVUS If, Ill, and IV, introduced additional Allied personnel into Malaya.38 By the 
end cf 1943, an understanding was reached between Brilish officers and the guerrilla high com 
mand. The British agreed to supply the guerrillas with weapons, funds, and training and medi- 
cal facilities, and the MPAJA agreed to cooperate in military operations against the Japanese 
and in the maintenance of order during and after the war. It was also agreed tnul tuo was 
purely 4 muitary mission and ‘no qucstlions of postwar policy were to be dicoussed "38 

The introduction of Mark IV Liberator aircraft in the Southeast Asian theater by late 1944 
made it possible, ior the first time, to supply the Malayan guerrillas by airdrop. SEAC plans 
called for dropping sufficient equipment to arm 3,500 guerrillas. The main air supply effort 
began in February 1945 and continued through September, reaching a total of almosi 700 tong, 4 
Financial aid amounting ta 150 zold taels (3,000 pounds sterling) a month is also said to have 
been given to the guerrilla headquarters. 4! By mid-1945, about 250 Bricish and Asian liaison 
personnel had becn infiltrated; in addition, a number of Gurkha suppe:! groups, perhaps totaling 
fewer than 150 men, were operating with the guerrillas in a supporti, : and control role. By 
September, a total of 510 persons had been infiltrated, 42 

In these final months of the insurgency, a small Malay guerrilla jorce was organized by 
Force 136 personnel in northern Perak and Kedah, where MPAJA forces were weak or non- 
existent. Little is known about the activities of these Malay guerrillas, who fought under the 
name Ashkar Melayu Setia (Royal Malay Army).43 

All of this buildup in Allied personnel and military equipment in support of the various 
Malayan insurgents was intended as advance preparation for the .ong-piunned Allied invasion of 
Malaya~known to SEAC as Operation ZIPPER, Scheduled for early September 1945, Operation 
“ZIPPER died in its planning stages when Japan suddenly collapsed in late August. Thus de- 
prived, by the rush of events, of a chance to demonstrate their combat ab:tity on the tield of 
battle, the Malayan insurgents came forth from their jungle camps to cla.m the victory that 


Allied arms outside Malaya had won over Imperial Japan. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Japanese countcrinsurgency get underway in Malaya even befere the invading 251i Army 
had completely overrun the British colonial territory. The Japanese first encountered Malayan 
Chinese guerrillas and British stay-behind parties when they reached Selangor, halfway down 
the Malay Peninsula, in early January 1942. There, guerrillas were attacking bridges and rail- 
roads, and the Japanese reacted by indiscriminately rounding up Chinese villagers suspected of 


aiding the insurgents. ‘They would then give them lectures," Major Chapman recounted, “and 
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afterward, in their capricious way, either tommy-gun a: bavonet them, or Jet then. go tree. "4 
Thus began the curious mixture of force and persuasion that was to characterize Japan's 


counterinsurgent cfiort in occupied Malaya tor the nest three and a half years. 


Japanese Purge Malavan Chincae 

The Japanese regarded the Chia.ce in Malayaous their implacable enemies, and among the 
Chinese they considered the Communists to be the most dangerous threat to Japanese control of 
the country. Soon after they occupied Singapore, the Japanese organized massive identification 
parades to pick out those Chinese who had been actively anli-diupanese or were likely to pecome 
so. Hooded informers picked out hundreds of Malayan Chinese, who met death in mass execu- 
tions that lasted for days. Evidence given at the war crimes (rial in 1947 suggests that some 
5,000 persons were killed at this time. 

Specific categories of Chinese were singled out for exec .tion in this initial purge. These 
included anyone known to have donated finds to Nationalist China cr the Chinese Communists, 
anyone of great wealth, officials in the colonial administration, volunteers in the Singapore De- 
fense Force, newspapermen, schvolteachers, high school students, recent immigrants from 
China, anyone from the Chinese island of Hainan (a hotbed of communism, according to the 
Japanese), and anyone with tattoo mark. , which the Japanese regarded as a sure sign of mem- 
bership in a secret society.45 If many of these Chinese were spared the tale they "deserved," 
the Japanese-operated Syonan Times noted, it was only through "Japanese clemency and devo- 
tion to the high ideals of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere .‘'4¢ 

As a mark of cheir appreciation of such clemency and a sign of their willingness to coup - 
perate, the Chinese community was called upon to make a “free gilt’ of 90 million (straits 
dollars) to the Japanese Army. This sum was finally raised by the end of dune, long after the 
duc date set by the Japanese. The Syonan Times took this occasion to berate the Malayan 
Chinese, declarmg their contribution a trifiing amount in comparison with what had been raised 
for the Chins Relicf Fund and complaining of their failure to cooperate in suppressing “Com- 


munist slum rats."4 


Treatment of Other Ethnic Groups 

The Japanese took every opportunity to humiliate the British in Malaya. ALD Allied nation-~ 
als were taken into custody. and most of these were imprisoned in the Chang concentration 
camp outside Singapore. Luropesn captives, both military asd civilian, were widely used on 
labor details and road gangs, and many thousands were literally worked to death in the con- 
struction of the Siam railroad.4* The Japanese boasted that “today in Syvonan Singapore _ and 


wherever the Victorious Nippon armies have brought the new order, Furopeans may be 


seen, nude to the waist, deing jobs that Asians only were made to do before... , 


Slouching their way through work which even Asian women are able to taclle with greater 
ability 4 

Malayva'ts 20,000 Eurastans also came in for Japanese condemnation as being too Western- 
ized and pro-British At the culset of the occupation period, all Eurasians were required ta 
register with the police, At the police station they were given a lecture by Japanese officials, 
who reminded them that they were Asians and warned them to alter therr Western ways oo 
Eurasians were constantly told that they should give up say ideas of preferential treatment in 
the New Order, stop “hankering” for clerical posts, and prepare to take up farming and sheap- 
keeping. 

Other than the few thucgand Ju... se immigrants in Malaya, the only people who were 
promised any degree of preferential treatment in the New Order were the Malays and the 
Indians. The Japanese hoped to play on nationalist sentiments in the Indian community in an 
effort to gain support against the British Empire, of which India was still a part during World 
War IL. Severa) thousand Indians joined a Japanese-sponsored Indian National Army which saw 
action on the Burma-lIndia front. Japanese attitudes towards the Malays were similar in some 
respects to those of British administrators in Malaya. Both tended to favor the more tradition- 


oriented and generally apolitical Malays over the more aggressive Chinese .51 


A Limited Strategy 

Japan's counterinsurgent effort in Malaya was always subordinate to the broader demands 
of the World War Tl situation. In such a situation the Japanese chose an cssentially defensive 
counterinsurgency strategy, limiting their effective control of the country to strategic points and 
leaving the jungles to the guerrillas. At the same time, they were aware of the potential danger 
of guerrilla operations in support of an Allied invasion, which was expected after 1944. 

After the conquest of Malaya, the oth Division of the Japanese 25th Army was left behind as 
an occupation torce. while its other two divisions were deployed on the Burma front and in the 
invasion of Sumatra. During the following year, units of the Sth Division were gradually trans- 
ferred to the Burma-India theater, and fresh troops were sent out from Japan. These were 
organized, in September 1942, into the 12th Independent Garrison Force, based in Penang and 
roughly comparable to an infantry regiment. The 25th Army was thus gradually phased out. 

In March 1945, the General Headquarters of the Japanese Southern Army moved to Singa- 
pore, and for the next vear this headquarters had direct charge of the three main organs of 
Japanese rule over the territory —the 12th Garrison in Penang, the Kempetai (the Japanese mili- 
tary secret police), and the Inspectorates of Military Administration in Malaya and Singapore . 
For the hist year and a halt of the occupation, the 29th Army was responsible for the occupation 
ot Malaya, as well isthe defense of southern Thailand andthe Andaman Islands and Nicobar 


Islands off the west coast of the Muiay Peninsula. 
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In this final period, Japanese forces in Malaya included the 12th Garrison in Penang, the 
Isth Garrison in Singapere, the Southern Army's 3rd Kempetai, and the Malayan Inspectorate of 
Military Administration. The 29th Army set up its headquarters in Taiping, Perak, sith Bureaus 

‘ . t i ping 


of Military Adminisiration in Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, 


‘trength and Composition of Occupation Forces 


The caact strength of Japanese forees in occupied Mali. os not known, but there were 


probably fewer than 5,000 troops in the two independent garrison units whieh formed the hard 


core of Japan's military forces in Malaya during most of the period, These two garrisons con- 
: a EB: 


sisted of five battalions at the beginning of 1944, although later sume of these units were moved 


up to the Burma front. The number of Japanese troops in Malaya was considerably higher at the 


beginning of the occupation tn 1942 and toward the end o1 Av just 1945, after the Burma-Thailand 


front collapsed. Rehabie casualty figures are not available, and guerrilla claims of 2,300 Jap- 


anese casualties (killed and wounded! are not above question. 
The Japanese inkerited from the British a Malayan police force of some 4,000 native troops, 


mostly Malays and Indians (Sikhs and Pathans), of whom they made good use in counterguerriila 


operations. Major Chapman recalled that Jupancse officers and NCOs usually led patrols of 


native troops, although a Sikh chief of police in Negri Sembilen was known to be an aggressive 
é 


counterinsurgent leaces.*! The dapanese established a training center in Singapore “for the 


reeducation of the local police," and according to them, “the results were excellent, “$5 


The Kempetai, Japan's dreaded secret police organization, was highly successful in findin 
F & & 


informers of all nationalities. Chinese agents and detectives were especially helptul and enabled 


the Japanese to penctrate the guerrilla movement on several oceasions. Captured guerrillas and 


those who surrendered were frequently released on parole, after being “reformed” by the Jap- 


anesc, and these ex-guerrillas proved to be a major source of intelligence, According to Major 


Chapman, the Kempetai maintained headquarters of their counterespionage organization in Ipoh, 


“where some Japs, some Chinese detectives anda few girls in their employ lived in a large and 


comfortable house. ‘'*8 To get cooperation, the Kempetai combined torture and threats with 


preferential treatment and promises. 

In addition to the Kempetai, the Japanese established the Jikeidan, usually translatedas Peace 
Preservation Corps, to maintain close supervision over the Malayans, This system of population 
control, already employed in other Japanese-occupied awreas,* was patterned after the neighbor- 
hood associations in Japan, where a number of huuscholds were organized and made collectively 
responsible for maintaining order und public securits in their vicinity. In Malaya each Jikeidan 


group was made responsible for registering all the families in its neighborbood and reporting on 


*Similay, for example, to the pai-chia system in China. See Ch. 6, “China (1937-19451." 
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all strangers and suspicious activities, There were normally 30 families in each neighborhood 
unitol the Jikeidan, The Peace Preservation Corps was highly developed in the urban areas of 
Sangapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penung, and Malacca, but never catended very jar inte the country - 
side. 

In 1943 the Japanese began reerwung “voung natives for light work and Latigue duty" in (ie 
vecupation army's Auxihary Service Branch (Heiho), Termed “subsoldiers" by Japanese 
sources, these young men were provided with clothing and were quartered with Japanese soldiers. 
There were some 5,000 subsoldiers. This move gave uvempleyed young Malayans jobs, in- 
valved then inthe Japanese administration, and, atthe same time, freed troops for more active duty . 

About the same time the Japanese organized in the cities and many villages what they 
termed "Malayan Volunteer Units." with a tetal troop strength of about »,000. Officers and 
NCOs from the }2th and isth Garrisons were sent out to the provinces to conduct regular train- 
ing sessions, either every other day or every other week, along the lines of Japanese military 
training. Armed with confiscated hunting guns, these local native forces were supposed to help 
the Japanese Army defend the provinces against an Allied anvasion or a gucrrilla outbreak, 

By April 1944, the Japanese had also set up a 2,000-man Malayan Volunteer Army, equipped 
with captured Biitish weapons and trained for external defense as well as internal and local de- 
fense. This force, comprised mastly of Malays and some Indians, was the most trusted native 
outfit, with native as weil as Japanese officers, The Japanese provided clothing and quarters 
for this unit, which was garrisoned permanently in the Johore Bahru arca as a rear defense for 


Singapore, %8 


Antiguerrilla Operations 

The Japanese Army carried out several large-scale military operations against the guer- 
rillas, although on a day-to-day basis it was left to the Kempetai and local poiice to maintain 
order in thcir own areas us bust they could, When large-scale antiguerrilla operations were 
undertaken, local Kempcetai and native police units were coordinated under the direchon of the 
army, With close tactical air support being provided by the Japanese Army Air Corps in some 
instances. Most Allied sources comment on the widespread and unrestrained use of terrorism 
in these ope rations, and some feel that these terror tactics enabled the Japanese, with relatively 
few troops committed specifically to antiguerrilla operations, to isolate the insurgents and con- 
trol, if not pacify. the country, $9 

Little is known about Japanese antiguerrilla tactics in Mulaya, except through Major Chap- 
man's descriptions of those operations which he observed as an insurgent target, and of course 
such operations may not have been typical, Chapman reported that the Japanese used 200-man 
patrols, often deploying three patrols to an area for a week ata time. As soon as they located 


a guerrilla camp or a Chinese village or squatter settlement suspected of aiding the gucrrillas, 
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planes were called in for an arsurpke.@® Onee, according to Chapman, Japanese planes bombed 
and machinegunned a squatter village, while troops in tracks stationed at 50-yard intervals ina 
cordon around the area shot anyone attempting to get awny, ° 

Kempetui agents, including ex-gucrrillas, supplied useful information on the location of 
many MPAJA camps, and Japanese aircraft frequently spotted the jungle clearings in which the 
guerrillas grew vegetables. These tidy garden plots, charactcristie of Chinese agricultural 
methods, were easily distinguishable. Villages and squatter settlements were bombed and 
the people massacred indiscriminately on the thinnest suspicion that they were supplying food te 
local guerrillas, Clumsy and heayyhanded, these large patrols and mass killings failed to elim- : 
inate the guerrillas and in fact tended to increase their number by terrorizing the Chinese vil- 
lagers and driving those who survived into the ranks of the guerrillas. While these operations 
disrupted guerrilla activity, they had the ultimate effect of soliditying anti-Japatnese sentiment. 


The first major military success over the MPAJA occurred on Septsmiver J, 1942, when 


some 2,000 Japanese troops staged a sudden attack on the Batu caves in Selangor where a con- 
ference of high-ranking guerrilla leaders and party commissars was meeting. Operating on a 
tipoff from an informer, the Japanese killed over 100 guerrillas, many of them key personnel, 
It has been suggested that Loi Tak may have been the informer and that tne Japanese thus un- 
wittingly assisted him in purging the MCP of those who were then beginning to question his ‘live- 
and-let-], >" policy teward the Japanese, 63 

The next raajor military moves against MPAJA came near the end of the war. Japanese 
records refer to “large-scale subjugation operations” which were undertaken in the summer of 
1944 and again from April to July 1945, both campaigns being conducted just prior to the trans- 
fer of several Japanese garrison battalions to the beleaguered Burma front, The effeectivencss 
of these campaigns is still unknown, In the last months of the occupation, responsibility for rear 
area defense against guerrillas devolved upon native troops under the command of Japanese pro- 
vincial governors, v.nile the few remaining battalions of the Japanese garrisons in the Penang 


and Singapore areas braced for the expected Allied invasion #4 


Psychological ¥ arfare Operations 

The Japanese devoted considerable effort to psychological warfare. Directed chiefly 
against the British and the influence of European culture in Malaya, the general line of Japanese 
propaganda was that the British had become materialistic, decadent, and cifete—in contrast with 
the Nipponese, who were depicted as idealistic, progressive, and willing to make great sacri- 
fices ter {he emancipation of Asia from Western colonial thralidam.«" The Japanese never 
established in Malaya, as they did in Indonesia and the Philippines, a nationwide propapandi 
organization, this function was largely performed through separate Malay, Indian, Chinese, aid 


Eurasian communal associations led by pro-Japsnese elements. 


ue 


The Japanese initially tock over the offices and cqupment of the Straits Times in Singapore 


and operated an English-language, Japanese daily newspaper under various names (Shonan 


Times, Syonan Times, Syonan Sinbun, cic.) during the occupation period. By 1944, the Jap- 


anese press in Malaya alsc included the Perak Shimbun and the Malai Shimbun. The morning 
editions of these newspipers were in Japanese, while the same news appeared in the evening 
editions in English. It has been suggested that the motive Uclund this policy was to encourage 
the study of Japanese among those who wanted to get the news sooner . 66 

An intensive cxinpaign to promote the study and use of the Japanese language (Nippon-go) 
was begun. Daily lessons were given in newspapers and over the ridio; special schools and 
study groups were set up. After July 1943, all private correspondence had to be in Asian lan- 
puapes, and English was specifically prohibited. However, official publications were obligeu to 
continue using English, which was the nearest thing to a common language in Malaya at this 
time. Japancse, a difficult language even for feilow Asians, could not replace English in the 
brief span of the occupation period .6 

All schools were closed in 1942. Later, as textbooks prepared under Japanese supervision 
became available, most Malay and Indian schools were reopened, as well as a few tor the Chi- 
nese. The Japanese also set up the Asiatic Promotive Training Centes in Singapore (later 
moved to Malacca’) wheve they reeducated Malayans to serve as teachers and administrators in 


dapanese Malaya .68 


Japanese More Toward Conciliation 

In the beginning of the occupation pe:iod, the Japanese clearly regarded Malaya, or Malai 
as they called the country, as an integral part of the Nipponese kmpire. After 1943, however, 
there were sipns of a chunge in Japanese policy in the direction ef granting greater political 
autonomy for the area. These political reforms were, in a sense, a part of the occupier's 
psychological warfare operations and were designed to win native support. bl October 1943, 
consultative councils were estaulished in Singapore aud the Malay provinces (ihe former Staies), 
and the number of Maiayan officials in the Japanese administration was increased .6? Emphasic 
was now placed on “building a new Malai" which would be a ''self-contained, self-respecting 


member of the East Asian lamily of nations." Although n° definite promise of independence was 
ever given, there were vague hints of this us Japanese occupation was increasingly threatened . ‘0 
Japanese efforts to make Malaya self-sufficient in foodstuffs were totally inadequate, as 
were attempts to restrain the runaway inflation that threatened the Malayan economy from the 
bepin.. fthe occupation. Occupation authorities set food prices and warned against black- 
markctecring, but they were unable to affect the basic forces of supply and demand. The 


Molayans we -e constantly exhorted to grow vegetables in every open space, and in some cases 


rubber trees were felled to make room for rice and tapioca. Perhaps as much .or propaganda 


1UR 


reasons as anything else, the Japanese set up two agricultural settlements, which they termed 
‘collective farms,” near Endau in Johore and st Bahau in Negri Sembilan. Chinese from Singa- 
pore and other overpopulated areas were encouraged to become farmers in these settlements, 
but the scale of this operation was so small, despitc elaborate publicity, that it had little effect 
on the food problem. 7! 


In early 1944, about the time the 29th Army took charge of the occupation of Malaya, Jap- 
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anese policy towards the Malayan Chinege underwent & major change. Seeking to "utilize the 


Chinese merchants' greed for profit," Japanese documents report, the 29th Army decided to en- 


courage Chincse enterprise by relaxing price controls and other restrictions. Yor example, 
gamblin; 3e@s were permitted te open—an act that the Japanese considered a distinct conces- 
sion to the Chinese fondness for games cf chance. The 29th Army also prohibited the confisca- : 
tion of Chinese merchants! properties, but the good effects of this policy were undermined when 
units of the Japanese Navy and Air Corps, as well as the Southern Army Headquarters in Singa- 
pore, continued to impound Chinese property arbitrarily. When export to Japan became impos- 
sible during the last year of the war, the 29th Army apparently bought and stockpiled goods pro- 
duced by Chinese firms in a further attempt to bolster Malaya's collapsing economy. 7? 

According to Japanese decuments, which frankly describe occupation policy towards the 
Chinese as consisting of alternately "threatening and conciliating them," the army 's biggest change ~ 
in policy occurred in March 1945, when a rally was held in Kuala Lumpur go that leading citizens 
of the Chinese community could express to the Japanese their wishes regarding business condi- 
tions. Held at the secluded house of the former British High Commissioner, under strict secre- 
cy to protect those attending, the rally was well attenaed and the Japanese considered the affair 
a singular success. The Kuala Lumpur railway station was bombed that day by Allied planes, 
but Japanese sources observed that '“ he calm attitude of Japanese authorities increased the trust 
of the guests and the bombing did more good than harm .'"33 

In 1945, however, even the most imaginative and enlightened occupation policy could not have 
saved the Japanese in Malaya. The ultumate fate of Malaya was being decided by the success of 
Allied arms; counterguerrilla operations in the spring of thai year, as well as the 29th Army's 
conciliator:. overtures to the Chinese merchants, were to be of no avail. Had Japan not been de- 
feated in World War Hand thus forced to recurn Malaya to the British, these measures might have been 


regarded as the beginnings of a successful counterinsurgency action. Such was not to be the case. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Japan capitulated to tne Allies on August 14, 1945, but the Japanese in Malaya, who had been 


preparing all summer for a spirited defense of that territory, were reluctant to admit defeat. 


Japanese Army Headquarters in Singapore did not release news of the surrender until August 20. 


after a special envoy from Tokyo had dissuaded local Japanese authorities from further resist- 
ance. Jn an attempt to save face, the Japane:-e Army in Malaya defiantly declared that it had 


lost none of its honer since it fully ready to fight a decisive baiile. Nevertheless, the 


army agreed to obey the Emperor's command that all his troops lay down their arms peaceably 


in order to spare the innovent people of Asia from total destruction by “a new and most cruel 
bomb. °'74 

By August 25, all military operations by Japanese forces in Malaya were halted and, on 
September 5, the first British and Indian troops came ashore unopposed at Singapore and Port 
Swettenham, near Kuala Lumpur. The war thus ended tamely in Malaya, perhaps to the dis- 


appointment of some local contestants, who had been prevaring tor a glorious invasion and an 


heroic defense . +5 


British Return Frustrates MCP Aims 

When the British returned, they were greeted everywhere by MPAJA guerrillas, who—as 
soon as the Japanese surrender was unnounced—had come out of the jungle triumphantly. Dur- 
ing the crucial period before the British arrived, Communist guerrillas were in effective con- 
trol of most Chinese villages, where they were busy setting up ‘People's Committees" and 
liquidating pro-Kuomintang Chinese and other anti-Communist Malayans. But they never chal- 
lenged British authority directly and made no effort to set up a Communist state in the interval 
between the Japanese surrender and the return of British forces. 

The presence of Force 136 personnel in Malaya was doubtlessly an important factor in the 
relatively smooth return of British authority to the war-ravaged country. Wherever possible, 
British liaison personne] acted to prevent communal violence and political terrorism. This 
endeared the British to the war-weary Malayans, most of whom s‘ncerely welcomed the return 
of the colonial power as a force for iaw and order and a harbinge. of prosperity. 

Once established, the British Military Administration (BMA), which was to administer 
Malaya until April 1946, lost no time in rejecting Communist political demands. Instead of 
transforming the MPAJA into a permanent Malayan defense force, as the Communists wanted, 
the BMA required all guerrilla units to disband. On December 1, Lau Yeh, as MPAJA's com- 
mander in chief, reluctantly issued the official deactivation order, Each guerrilla who turned 
in a weapon received a mustering-out bonus of 350 Malayan doliars {at the time about 1163 in 
U.S. currency). Some 6,800 guerrillas were eventually demobilized by the BMA. 

The situation in Malaya during World War I had been in many ways ideal for the Commu- 
nist guerrillas. There was an unpopular occupying power which was hard pressed abroad and 
therefore unable to concentrate its furces against the insurgents. The MPAJA had time and 
space in which to train and indoctrinate its men in the relative safety of the jungle. A sym- 


pathetic indigenous population and later the approaching Allied forces provided logistic support 
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to those inthe jungle. And the Japanese were a vulnerable enemy and an casy target for occa- 
sional guerrilla action—an important morale factor for the insurgents. Since the anti-dapanese 
activities of the guerrillas coincided with popular hatred of the occupier, MPAJA fell into the 


role of national hero. 


MCP Turns to Political Activity 

The abrupt termination of hostilities in the Pacific caught the MCP unprepared for (he post- 
war period. The leadership of the party, naive in many respects, was generally indecisive und 
hesitant in the face of the immediate situation. Some Malayan Communists apparently thought 
that power would come into their hands by default; others may have feared a head-on clash with 
the well-armed British torces who were being genuinely welcomed by the Malayan masses. For 
one reason or another, the MCP made no attempt to seize power through a swift coup de force in 


late 1945, but opted instead to build up its political base in preparation for a general uprising 


later.* 

In the immediate postwar period, the MCP functioned, for the first time, as a legal political 
party. Nevertheless most of its key personnel remained in the psrty's underground section as a 
precautionary measure.‘6 The Communists attempted to exploit political and economic unrest 
in postwar Malaya by stirring up strikes, infiltrating labor unions and newly organized nation- 
alist political movements, and setting up Communist-front trade unions. Despite several seri- 
ous strikes and labor disturbances in January and February 1946, the MCP failed to interrupt 
the reconstruction of Malaya, and by April the BMA was able to return the administration of the 
country to civilian authorities. Neither economic nor political activity had provided a spring- 


board for a Communist takeover of Malaya. 


Japanese Accomplishments Reconsidered 

In judging Japanese counterinsurgency, it must be remembered that Japan was involved in a 
major war which, after a series of early successes in 1941-42, began to go badly. Counterin- 
surgent activity in Malaya was always limited by the overall war effort against the combined 
might o* American, British, Chinese, and Dutch forces in the Pacific. Consequently, Japan's 
primary objective in Malaya was strategic control of the country rather than pacification of the 
countryside. Throughout the war the Japanese were able to achieve this limited objective. 

A secondary obiective, which became more pressing in the last years of the war, was to 
eliminate the guerrilla threat and pacify the interior of the country. The Japanese were never 
able to realize this more ambitious objective, however. They dic not have enough troops in 


Malaya to mount a sustained counterinsurgency program, and the several counterguerrilla 


*See Ch. 16, ''Malaya (1948-1960) .” 


operations which the Japanese undertook were not followed up by effective occupation of the 
areas affected. Outside of the major cities and strategic points, no permanent garrisons of 
either Japanese or Joyal Malayan troops remained on guard to prevent the return of the insur- 
gents as soon as the occupiers were out of sight. Although highly effective in the short run. 
Japanese terrorism turned these who survived into willing recruits in the guerrilla organization, 
thus feeding the insurgency. Moreover, Japan's intensive psychological warfare campaign and 
the belated attempts at political reform —although both had certain imaginative ond positive 
aspects—won few converts and were regarded as signs of weakness by the Malayans as pros- 
pects of a Japanese victory in the Pacific waned. 

Since there was never a final and decisive contest of arms between the Japanese occupation 
forces and the Malayan guerrillas, both sides may lay claim to a measure of success—claims 
difficult to evaluate realistically. Nevertheless, one might advance some general conclusions 
about Japanese counterinsurgency in Malaya: first, regional and theater-wide relationships and 
military power determined the ultimate f te of any counterinsurgent effort; second, counter~ 
guerrilla operations (sweeps) were of limited value if not followed by some form of permanent 
occupation of the area; and third, psychological warfare and politico-socio-econumic reforms 
could not be used as substitutes for military victory but had to accompany or follow success on 


the field of battle, 
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Chapter Eight 
THE PHILIPPINES (1942-1945) 


by Stanley L. Falk 


Japanese forces occupying the Philippine Islands 
during World War ILheld cities and strategic 
points, while resistance forces, made up of some 
75 different guerrilla organizations, controlled 
the countryside and provided military intelligence 
to the returning American .orces. 


BACKGROUND ' 


When the Japanese 14th Army seized the Philippines in the spring of 1942, it occupied one 
of the world's largest archipelagos—a vast chain of some 7,000 islands stretching roughly 


1,600 miles north and south and about 600 miles across at the widest point. Thetotsl land area 


is approximately 116,600 square miles, contrasting with Japan's 149,000 square milcs and the 


94,000 square miles of the British Isles. Fewer than 500 of the islands of the Philippines are 


larger than one square mile, and fewer than 2,500 have names. Luzon, 41,000 square miles, 
and Mindanao, 35,000 square miles, account for nearly 70 percent of the land area, while the 


group of islands known as the Visayas, lying between Luzon and Mindanao, comprises roughly 
another 20 percent of the archipelago. 


‘ 


Terrain varies widely throughout the islands. Chainlike mountain ranges form the back- 
bone of the archipelagc, the highest rising to well over 9,000 feet on Luzon and Mindanao, but 
not exceeding 2,600 feet in the Visayas. The mountains are generally heavily forested, bor~ 
dered by hilly grasslands, and frequently separated by broad, flat, alluvial plains, the larges? 


of which are on Luzon and Mindanav. Frequently the mountainous terrain closely parallels the 


rugged and irregular coastline. There are few large rivers, but many short, swift streams 


and several lakes. 
The climate is basically maritime and tropical, with uniformly high relative humidity, 
plentiful rainfall, steady heat, and soft winds. Parts of the archipelago experience seasonal 


dry spells, but in general the islands are wet a good deal of the time. 
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The People and the Economy 

In 1939 the population of the Philippines totaled sume id million persons, concentrated al- 
most entirely on Luzon and Mindanao and the intervening Visayan group. Although there were a 
few large cities, notably Manila, the reople generally lived in small, nonurban farming com- 
munities. ‘‘he great majority of them were ethnic Malayans, speaking a variety of languages, 
although English and the native Tagalog predominated. Move than 90 percent were Christians, 
primarily Romar Catholics; while Muslims acccunted for just over 4 percent. Families were 
tight-knit units, with the father occupying a position of respect and authority. Women were also 
treated with great respect. 

The general economic situation of the Philippines at the start of World War II was good, 
although the standard of living was not particularly high. The economy was primarily agricul- 
tural, with sone fishing, mining, and lumbering, and little mai.afacturing. The cvopical climate 
reduced essential! clothing and shelter requiremznts and was conducive to good crops. Taxes 
‘vere not oppressive, 4 minimum wage law helped protect the laborer, and the strong family 
system led Filipinos to assume responsibility for unemployed or otherwise distressed relatives 
Only in central Luzon, where {arm workers and a growing number of tenant farmers were be- 
coming increasingly unhappy over their lack of economic mobility, was there any sign of dis- 
gatisfaction. Indeed, when compared with his neighbors in nearby Southeast Asia, the Filipino 
had a relatively high level of subsistence and, with some exceptions, a carefree existence. The 
Japanese invasion in December 1941 and subsequent ovcupation of the Islands, however, quickly 
disrupted this situation and shattered the Philippine economy. Inflation, unemployment, and 


shortayes appeared for the first time. 


Government and Politics During World War i 


Before the war, the Philippines had heen a commonwealth under Urited States sovereignty, 


with a republican form of government. Early in 1942, afler the Japanese had secured a strong 


grip on the Islands, the Philippine President Manuel L. Qu.-zon and the United States High Com- 


missioner and their staffs were evacuated to Australia, A Philippine Commonwealth govern- 
ment-in-exile under Quezon was subsequently established in Washington. The Japanese, in 
turn, set up a puppet gevernment in the Philippines under their military control. This govern- 
ment was headed by an Fyecutive Commission composed of Filipinos under the chairmanship of 
Jorge Vargas. On October 14, 1943, the Japanese recognized the “independence” of the Isiands 
and a new povermmcnt headcd by President Jose P Laurel was established. The Japanese, 
however, continucd to contro) and dominate the Philippines and few Filipinos believed the myth 


of udependence. Ind ed, while the puppet officials cooperated with the Japanese and urged the 


peuple to de likewise, the Tilipinos were overwhelmingly anti-Japanesc., They never regaraed 
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their conquerors as liberators, nor did they actively support the Japanese-sponsored Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Philippine political parties before the Japanese invasion had been generally conservative, 
Only the dominant Nacionalista Party of Quezon was of any importance; others, including a few 
"poor-man's" parties, had little effectiveness. A Philippine Communist Party, with roots in 
agrarian movements, had been officially established in 1930 but outiawed two years later. Mem- 
bers went underground or joined the weak Philippine socialist movement. In 1939, after Quezon 
pardoned Communist leaders, the two leftist parties merged into the Communist-dominated, 
“Communist Party of the Philippines, Merger of the Communist and Socialist Parties of the 
Philippines. '' This new group developed some support through espousal of popular-front tactics, 
but the Nacionalistas still won a heavy victory in the 1941 elections. 

When the Japanese occupied the Philippines, they abolished all politicai parties. The Com- 
munists ag \in w2nt underground and, unlike other Philippine parties, continued their activities. 
Early in 1942, they united leftist organizations in central Luzon—Communists, Sociahsts, and 
peasant-labur groups— into the Hukbong Bayan Laban Sa Hapon(People's Army Aguinst the 
Japanese), popularly known as the "'Hukbalahap.'' This was a politicomilitary crganization, led 
and directed by Communists, but attractive to many non-Communists because of its strong and 
open opposition to the Japanese. It grew to be the largest and perhaps most powerful anti-~ 
Japanese organization on Luzon and was. in effect, the only guerrilla movement in the Islands 
with a political objective more ambitious than simply ending the Janancse occupation. With this 
single exception, Philippine political parties played no part in the insurgency against the 


Japanese, 4 


INSURGENCY * 


The Philippine guerrilla movement may be said to have begun in January 1942, on Luzon, 
Jess than two weeks after major Japanese iandings on that island and within a few days after the 
fighting had passed the area in which the first guerrilla groups were located.‘ These groups, 
consiating primarily of American-led Philippine Army e:ements cut off from the main force of 
Fil-Amcrican defenders that had retreated to Bataan, were subsequently enlarged by the addi- 
tion of Filipino civilians, Bataan escapees, and released Filipino prisoners, Similar groups 
sprang up elsewhere on Luzon and in the vast areas of the central aad southern Philippines 
which the Japanese did not invade until late spring. Iu the latter areas, the Japanese occupation 
was incomplete or ineffectual, and many Philippine Army units, ignoring the orders to surren- 
der that Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright™ had been forced to issue in May 1942, simp}y 


*Lt. Gen, Wainwright commanded all U.S. forces in the Philippines after the evacuation 
of Gen, Douglas A. MacArthui in March 1942. 


withdrew before the Japanese and became guerrillas. Given the predominantly anti-Japanese 


feelings of the Filipinos, it was not difficult for these groups to gain additional recruits and 


civilian aid. 


Guerrilla Rivalries Vitiate Potential Strength 


During the period of the Japanese occupation, an incredible number of guerrilla organiza- 
tions were operating throughout the Islands. Probably at least 75 groups of some significance 
could be listed, although it is impossible tv do more than guess at the strengths of these organi- 
zations. Because units were constantly organizing. disbanding, consolidating, or splitting, 
because it is difficult to distinguish between full- and part-time gucrrillas, and because many 
individuals changed their status and degree of support for the insurgency during these years, no 
accurate figures can probably ever be offered. A careful guess would be that active guerrilla 
strength (armed combat personnel) probably ranged between a low of 15,000 and a high of 
100,000, with a great many more thousands of Filipinos supporting the resistance movement in 
varying degrees.° 

Despite the organizational basis established for several of the larger guerrilla groups, the 
greater number of Philippine resistance organizations enjoyed no central direction or coordi- 
nation, struggled with each other for supremacy in a given area, and in many cases behaved 
like rival criminal organizations attempting to carve out individual areas of operations. In- 
deed, it would be more correct to speak of the Philippine insurgencies, in the :lural, than to 
refer to a single movement. Their common aim was to expel the Japanese from the Islands, 
their common source of support the sympathetic Fili,,ino population and, later, the American 
forces of General MacArthur driving north from Australia, Otherwise, they were separate 
groups, frequently at odds with cach other, jealous of their prerogatives, authority, and sec- 
tors of control. In general, this rivalry was not disastrous for the resistance movements, 
primarily because the Japanese were never strong enough to take advantage of the disunity 
ainong the guerrillas, and sccondarils because must of the guerrillas rarely lost sight of the 
fact that the Japanese were the main cnemy. 

One group in particular—the Hukbalahap—was as interested in fighting fellow Filipinos as 
in opposing the Jupauese, if not more so. With the primary objective of advancing communism 
in the Philippines, the Huks sought to carve out their own area of control in central Luzon, to 
recruit and indoctrinate as many . onverts as possible, and to destroy those elements, both 
Philippine and Japanese, that stood in their way. Indeed, the Huks themselves claimed to have 
killed four times as many Filipinos as Japanese during the occupation. é 

A somewhat different type of problem existed on Miadanav, where the presence of a large 
number of Moros, practicing Muslims, militated against the unification of anti-Japanese forces. 


Not only was there a struggle for supremacy between many of the Moro chieftains, but also the 
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continuance of prewar hostilities, jealousies, and antagonisms between Moros and Christians 
continued to divide the Filipinos in this area. As a result, Moros could be found both sup- 
porting and opposing the Japanese. ' 

The insular nature of the Philippines made unification of the guerrilla movements difficult 
in any event, language differences certainly did not help, and guerrilla attitudes compounded the 
difficulties. As a result of the constant struggle for power between rival organizations, the 
anti- Japanese forces in many areas remained divided and hostile to each other, perhaps even 
after U.S. forces returned to the Philippines in 1944 and 1945. Qn Luzon and many of the other 
islands, no single guerrilla command was ever established; of the major islands, only Fanay 
seems tro have had a unified guerrilla movement. The omy link between various organizations 
was that provided eventually by the tie with MacArthur's General Headquarters, Southwest 
Pacific Area (GHQ, SWPA), but even then coordination between units was not widespread, 

Before the war, the Philippines had been divided into a number of mi’ ..ary districts, es- 

_ tablished along geographical lines, on the basis of which the Philippine Army divisions had been 
organized. Guerrilla organizations sometimes endeavored to follow these lines and GHQ, SWPA 
attempted to reorganize the insurgents within the old military districts. Given the number, 
size, and nature of guerrilla units operating in different areas, at different times and with 


varying degrees of success, this proved extremely difficult to do. 


Major Guerrilla Organizations and Leaders 

Of the great number of guerrilla organizations in exiatence in the Philippines from 1942 
to 1945, several merit particular mention as the largest, most active, and most important. In 
northern Luzon, the majority of the guerrillas were organized into the United States Army 
Forces in the Philippines (northern Luzon), by Lt. Col. Russell W. Volckmann, an American 
officer who had escaped from Bataan. The USAFIP (NL) was divided into seven area commands 


P 


and, by the latter part of the occupation, probably totaled about 8,000 men ° Central Luzon 
contained a large number of guerrilla movements, with considerable overlapping in both area 
and personnel, but no coordinated organization. The largest of these was probably Maj, Edwin 
P. l amsey's East Central Luzon Guerrilla Area, with a maximum of about 20,000 men.*® The 
Huk organization of Luis M. Taruc was as large or larger, and a third group, the Marking 
Guerrillas, under Col. Marcos V. Agustin, had at most 10,000 men, " 
On Leyte, Col, Ruperto k. Kangleon finally succeeded in uniting some 3,000 guerrillas 
into a single organization, while on nearby Samar an equal number of guerrillas remained split 
into several] groups until the American return. The major leaders on Samar were Capt. Pedro 


V. Merritt, whose men controlled the northern part of the island, and 1t. Col. Charles M. 


Smith, under whose commanc the entire island was finally unified. Two guerrilla organizations, 


totaling about 6,000 men, shared the island of Cebu, finally joining under the command of Lt. 


Col. James Cushing. Panay was unique among major areas in that a unified command was €s- 


tablished early and continued in unquestioned authority throughout the war. Under Col. Macario 
Peralta, this force totaled between 10,000 and 20,000 men, divided into seven area commands. 
About half as many guerrillts on Negros were eventually united, after a long and bitter struggle, 
into two divisions commanded by Lt. Col. Salvador Abcede. On the huge isiand of Mindanao, 
after an equall, ‘ifficult effort, Col. Wendell W. Fertig finally succeeded in furming the 35,000 


guerrillas under hi: command into a single organization of six divisions. * 


Early Guerrilla Operations Stress Intelligence Collection 

Almost as soon as many of these guerrilla units were organized, they began to harass the 
Japanese. Generally, the resistance fighters utilized hit-and-run tactics, striking at lines of 
communication, isolated depots, and small patrols or garrisons. They carried out sabotage and 
sometimes assassinated Filipino collaborators or attacked groups of Filipinos engaged in labor 
or farming for the Japanese. Occasionally, a larger battle between guerrillas and Japancse 
took place, but the insurgents soon learned they could not stand up to large enemy forces and 
generally avoided engaging them. 

Early in 1943, General MacArthur sent orders to the Filipino guerrillas that their primary 
mission was to gather intelligence for use by American forces then fighting their way back to 
the Philippines. To this end, the insurgents were to avoid stand-up fights or any other activity 
that would provoke Japanese retaliation severe enough to restrict their intelligence activities; 
they were to organize, and husband their strength in order to join in the fight alongside Ameri- 
can forces at a later date. Most guerrillas heeded this directive, although many, of course, 
did not; the latter continued to strike at the Japanese as before, Colonel Fertig, on Mindanso, 
was one of many guerrilla leaders who opposed the tactics dictated by GHQ. He argued that un- 
jess the guerrillas actively opposed the Japanese, the people would lose interest in the insur- 


gency and cease to support it, and this would lead to its ultimate demise. 


Area Control 

As the expected American invasion appeared to draw near, guerrilla strength increased 
and guerrilla tactics became bolder. This was especially true of areas vhere Japanese control 
was limited. The Japanese, it should be emphasized, never really controlled the entire Philip- 
pine archipelago, and guerrilla units frequently dominated large areas of the Islands. More 
often than not, this was simply the result of Japanese failure to occupy an area or to garrison it 


with more than a few troops concentrated in une or two towns or along the seacoast. Where the 


*The votal of the unit strengths given here exceeds the overall figure provided earlier in 
the text. The figures here are probably maximum and include unarmed supporters as well as 
combat forces. In any event, they can only be considered as estimates. 
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Japanese were in strength, they generally could hold whatever area they desired; where there 
were no Japanese, or only a smal: number, guerrillas usually controled the area. On Mindanao, 
for example, us early an September 1942 the guerrillas successfully dom.ated large portions of 
the western part of the island, and gradually extended their hold. Elsewhere, on Panay and 
Sumar, for instance, guerrillas operated openly in large sectors, established local governments, 
and controlled the economy, On the other hand, on Luzon, although there were large numbers 
of guerrillas, strong occupation garrisons and a good road net that assured the Japanese fair 
mobility kept most guerrilla organizations underground or limited to relatively small areas. 
Nevertheless, by the latter part of the war, the guerrillas probably controlled more square 
miles of the Philippines than did the Japanese. 


Harassing Tactics Increase 


Guerrilla tactics at this stage are perhaps best summed up in this Japanese description of 


"bandit" operations on Mindanao in the spring of 1944: 


(1) The bandits occupy and utilize key points of communica- 
tion, firing on and making surprise attacks against our military traf- 
fic. They flee whenever we attack, 

(2) They construct obstacles on the roads and destroy 
bridges and, when we are engaged in clearing the way or in repair 
work, they execute surprise attacks. 

(3) By cutting electric wires, kidnaping people, burning 
homes, and other actions calculated to disturb the peace, they draw 
out our forces and fire on us unexpectedly. If the bandits out- 
number our forces, they execute aggressive attacks on a consider - 
able scale. 

(4) The enemy draws us out by using small units and 
then carries out an enveloping attack with his main force. When 
our forces outnumber theirs, the enemy, particularly the M>ros, 
lie in wait in jungle areas for our return and attack fierceiy. 


Casualty Estimates 


Guerrilla casualties during the two-year campaign against the Japanese are impossible to 
calculate, as are those inflicted on the Japanese. On the guerriila side, few if any records were 
kept or are available, and Japanese claims of guerrillas killed are scattered, uncoordinated, 
incomplete, and unreliable. Moreover, Japanese figures for the destruction of "bandits" un- 
doubtedly include large num!.v-s of innocent civilians, many more of whom probably died than 


did actual guerriilas; it is also very likely that such figures are somewhat exaggerated.* In 


A great number of casualty figures for both guerrillas and Japanese are scattered through- 
out Japanese intelligence reports on the Philippine insurgency. These, however, are incom- 
plete, conflicting, and untrustworthy; coordinating and evaluating them would be a herculean 


undertaking. The interested reader is referred to the great mass of published ATIS documents 
relating to the Philippines. 
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the absence of accurate records, one can only conclude that many thousands of Filipinos were 
killed by the Japanese during the occupation and that many of the .e were cither guerrillas them- 


sclves or individuals who supported the guerrillas, 

As far as guerrilla-inflicted Japanese casualties are concerned, it mu t be recalled that the 
primary guerrilla mission was the gathering of intelligence rather than the killing of Japancse 
so that Japanese losses were undoubtedly not as high as they might have been. Guerrilla claims 
were always exaggerated and the few Japanese figures that are available are inadequate and 
probably unreliable, For what it is worth, however, in the first five months of 1944, when 
guerrilla activity was increasing in anticipation of the American invasion, the Japanese re- 
ported losses of 338 killed and 474 wounded. " Consid rable research would be necessary , 
however, to evaluate these figures and to derive others for the entire period of the Japanese 
occupation. 

Intelligence and Counterintelligence Operations 

In their efforts to gather intelligence of Japanese strength and dispositions-—as much for 
their own protection as for the use of MacArthur—the guerrillas gradually built up a remark- 
able intelligence network of agents and observers, many of them right in the midst of Japanese- 
controlled areas. In Manila, for example, guerrilla operatives worked as employees in key 

transportation and communication centers; constantly observed and reported on Japanese 

strength, movements, equipment. plans, and methods; carried out sabotage; and assassinated 
Japanese agents. Intelligence gathered throughout the Islands was transmitted by a vast mes- 
senger and radio communication net and broadcast to friendly ears outside the Philippines. 
Guerrilla intelligence was not always accurate, but it provided a generally correct picture and 
there was enough of it to satisfy most reasonable demands. For MacArthur's headquarters, the 
major difficulty "was not obtaining information," in t! e words of one historian, "but rather 
shifting the plethora of guerrilla reports, which attained every degree of accuracy and detail."'3 

To protect their intelligence network and, indeed, their lives, the guerrillas were con- 
stantly on the alert against the Filipino spies, informers, and collaborators on whom the Japa- 
nese depended for the bulk of their intelligence about the resistance movement. In tracking 
down these agents, the insurgents were often as ruthless as the Japanese themselves and did not 
hesitate to use assassination, execution, and other terroristic methods. Whenever possible, 
guerrillas avoided concentrating in large numbers or doing anything to call attention to them- 
selves. Tiley shifted their base of operations frequently and kept a minimum of records that 


might, if captured, yield dangerous information, 


Popular Support for the Guerrillas 


The guerrillas' main protection against the Japanese, however, was the Filipino people 


themselves. With very few exceptions, the Filipinos hated the Japanese and looked forward 
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eagerly to the return of Arcrican forces. These feelings the gucrrillas encouraged as much as 
possible. By word of mouth (the so-called bamboo telegraph) and by written or printed news- 


papers and pamphlets, they reiterated MacArthur's pledge to return, denounced Japanese cruel- 
ties and refuted Japanese propaganda, passed on news of the outside world as originally trans- 
mitted by the American radio, and did everything else possible to elicit local support and main- 
tain Filipino morale. Where the guerrillas controlled the local governments, this was often 
fairly simple, but guerrilla propaganda penetrated even territory tightly held and controlled by 
the Japanese, When propaganda itself was not enough, terroristic tactics were employed, fre- 
quently with great success. On the cther hand, many guerrilla organizations tried to avoid 
antagonizing civilians by needless "requisitions" or the indiscriminate use of terrorism, 
Given the sympathetic attitude of the average Filipino, it was not too difficult for the guer- 
rilla to gain and keep his support. Many civilians were, of course, recruited as full-time ‘ 
guerrillas, but the great mass of Filipino civilians were silent and, often, long-suffering allies. ; 
In some areas, guerrilla units organized the local populace to plant, harvest, and distribute 
food crops and to transport, if not actually supply, other items. In those areas under substan- 
tial guerrilla control, the guerrillas frequently administered the local economy and thus assured 
themselves of a good supply base. Military supplies, such as weapons and ammunition, were 
generally captured froin the Japanese or improvised. In addition, many guerrillas who were 
former "unsurrendered" soldiers had held onto their arms. A number of guerrilla organiza- 
tions boasted small ordinance shops, and rifies and bullets were frequently the prime objectives 


in raids on the Japanese. Sometimes rival guerrilla forces would attack eachother for supplies. 


External Support 

A major source of support and supply was of course General MacArthur's Southwest 
Pacific Area (SWPA) forces. Even before the fall of Bataan in the spring of 1942, MacArthur 
had sent Col. Claude Thorp through the lines in an attempt to organize and coordinate guerrilla 
activities in central Luzon. And barely half a year after the Philippine surrender, in late 1942, 
limited radio communication was established between GHUQ, SWPA and some of the guerrilla 
forces, In January 1943, the first tangible assistance from outside, in the form of an official 
representative of General MacArthur, reached the Philippines. This was Maj. Jesus A. 
Villaraor, a Filipino pilot, who was sent to the Islands with a few others to assist, develop, and 
coordinate guerrilla activities. Within a short period he was followed by many others, as well 
as by shipments of military supplies, micdicine, and communications equipment that continued 
increasingly over the next two years. 

Just how many liaison, intelligence, and communications personne} reached the Philippines 


is not clear, but more than 1,600 tons of supplies were brought in by submarine. These sup- 


plies included arms, ammunition, medicine, currency (real and counterfeit), and propaganda 


material, including the famous "I Shall Return" cigarettes and matchbooks. This promise, 
reiterated and reemphasized with every piece of American propaganda reaching the Philip- 
pines, helped to maintain morale and enable the Filipinos to continue their struggle. uf 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the single circumstance of greatest assistance 
to the insurgency was the fact that Japan was engaged in @ major war on many fronts and that 
Allied pressure kept the Japanese trom concentrating their efforts against the Filipinos. Had 
the United States lost the war or settled for a negotiated peace that left the Philippines in Japa- 


nese hands, the guerrillas might well have been defeated, 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


The administration of the occupied Philippines, carried out by the Japanese 14th Army, was 
aimed primarily at utilizing the Islands in support of the Japanese war effort, To this end, con- 
trol and exploitation were the basic goals of the occupation. From the very beginning, however, 
Japan's attempt to secure a firm grip on the country was hampered by the fact that anti- 
guerrilla activities in the Philippines had a relatively low priority in her overalt war effort. 

Since the Japanese did not station major forces in the area, they were unable to make any 
sustained effort at wiping out Filipino resistance. Nor were they able to overcome the strong 
‘Filipino hatred of the conqueror. Although thay undertook a massive propaganda program to 
win local support, the Japanese themsel+es provided the strongest rebutta] to this program by 
their harsh treatment of the Filipinos. They exhibited complete contempt for the people of the 
Philippines. They beat, tortured, Killed, utcle, raped, and heaped all manner of indignities on 
the helpless Filipinos. Indeed, had they desired to earn enmity rather than respect and friend- 
ship, they could not have chosen a better course of action. As a consequence of all of these 
factors, tne Japanese never really controlled the Philippines. They utilized the Islands as an 
important staging ares and base on the line of communications to the south and southwest 
Pacific. But they failed to exploit them economically to best advantage or to securc them 


militarily. 


Japanese Adminiatration 

On January 3, 1942, on the heels of the fall of Manila, yet five months before the final 
American surrender in the Philippines, the Japanese proclaimed an end to "'the sovereign rights 
of the United States" in the Islands and announced the beginning of Japanese rule. To direct 
military government in the Philippines, as well as to oversee the puppet government organized 
at the same time, an Inspectorate of Military Administration was established in 14th Army 
Headquarters, with branch offices in each of five newly formed administrative sectors. Ex- 


cept for the fact that the puppet government operated under the thumb of the Japanese, it 
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resembled in general the prewar Philippine government. Jotpe Vargas, the chairman of the 
newly formed Exceutive Commission, was chosen by the Military Administration as were the 
provincial governors, Whe were now given considerably more power than they had enjoyed prior 
tu the occupation, Japanese “advisers" werked closely with puppet officials to ensure their 


loyalty. 


attempts to Win Popular Support 

The Japanese reinforced these administrative steps with a major propaganda effort to win 
over the Filipinos, Through the medium of the contrelled press and radio, they emphasized 
such themes as "Asia for tre Asiatics, the rele of a free Philippines within the Greater East : 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, .aid the ultimate defeat of the United States, The Filipinos were 
urged to cooperate with their Japanese “brothers, ' who dangled the prospect of independence 
before their eyes. To hasten this independence, the Filipinos were exhorted to assist in the 
destruction of the guerrillas, to strengthen the national econemy within the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, and to attain “true Orientalism," both in spirit and thought. 

The Japanese reorganized the Philippine educational system in an effort to develop an 
Asiatic rather than a Western orientation in schoolchildren. They encouraged the study and use 
of the Japanese language and the observation of Japanese holidays, introduced Japanese irovies 
and the sport of jujitsu, and sent promising Filipino studenis to be educated in Japan. While 
making no attempt to force Shintuism or Buddhism on the Filipinos, the Japanese did en- 
courage Filipino participation in Japanese rituals and apparently brought pressure on the 
churches to support Japanese propaganda campaigns. They also seem ty have made an effort 
to transform Filipino nationalism into some sort of church- and state-sponsored cult similar 
to Shintoism. 

A major step in the campaign to promote Philippine-Japanese ties was the establishment in 
December 1942 of the Public Welfare Group for the Construction of a New Philippines (Kalibapi). 
This oy ganization claimed a membership of hundreds of thousands, and theoretically incorpo- 
rated ali former Philippine political parties and almost all other public and private organiza- 
tions, including a women s auxiliary and a young people's branch, It was an additional political 
control device and stressed cooperation with the Japanese as a means of achieving Philippine 
independence. Other efforts in this direction were the establishment, in April 1943, of the 
Spiritual Bridging Socicty Between Filipinos and Japanese, the opening of a Japan Cultural 
Institute in Manila that July, and the organization of a Bureau of Oriental Culture in 1944 with- 
in the Philippine Ministry of Education to promote research into old Filipine customs and eni- 
phasize their link with "things Oriental." 


The granting of Philippine "independence" by the Japanese, on October 14, 1943, was ina 


sense the culmination of these efforts to promote good relations. Japanese propaganda had 
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atrersed the theme of independence since January 1342 and the Kelibapi had played a large role 
in Inying the groundwork, writing a new constitution, and publicizing and pleading for support of 
the new state to be established under Japanese spoasorship. When "independence" came, how- 
ay, it left Japauvse control of the Philippines unchanged. The iith Army stili directed the 
puppet government and ran the Islands. Few Filipinos were won cver by the myth of independ- 


ence, and any that might have heen were swiftly disabused by the continuance of repressive 


measures by the Japanese, 15 


Japanese Exploitation of the Economy 

Nor were the Filipinos long misled by pious Japanese statements about rebuilding the 
Philippine economy. Japan's economic measures, like her pol.tical measures, were ahnost 
completely unsuccessfu! in winning Filipino loyalty. This is not surprising, since the Japanese 
were patently more interested in exploiting Philippine resources to fill the needs of their war 
effort than in repairing the disrupted economy of the Islands. The Japanese invasion had dam- 
aged the Philippine economy, and the occupation only increased the difficulties, The Japanese 
took complete control of the economy—with disastrous effect. They interned American and 
other foreign businessmen and closed their businesses; shut down factories or allowed them to 
close for want of materials; issued military currency that rapidly depreciated in value, driving 
the harder American and Philippine currency out of circulation; and of course cut off all over- 
seas trade, to the detriment of Philippine commerce and industry. 

All sectors of the economy gradually deterioraied under such heavy-handed interference. 
There was widespread unemployment, inflation, and black-market activity, Philippine agricul- 
ture, the backbone of the economy before the wai, became primarily subsistence farming, 
barely able to support those families engaged in it. Indeed, the 14th Army, which had hoped and 
planned to live off the plentiful Philippine countryside, was forced to import large quantities of 
rice from Indochina, In short, despite the optimism the Japanese expressed about the Philip- 
pine economy, it was clear to the Filipino that conditions were ve1y bad indeed. For this he 
blamed the Japanese. The continued Japanese failure to improve the situation only served in- 


creasingly to alienate him, '® 


Military Strength and Mission 

If Japanese political and economic efforts to control the Philippines were notably less than 
successful, the 14th Army's military endeavors were cqually wifruitful. Japan never had suf- 
ficient military strength in the Philippines to co an effective job against the resistance move 
ment; her troops and military resources were required in other areas, From the spring of 


1942, when they completed their conquest of the Philippines, until 1944 when the American of- 


fensive came within striking distance of the Islands, the Japanese never regarded the Philippines 


as anything more than a rear-area staging base along the line of communications to the fighting 
fronts, They made no attempt to put any more defensive strength into the Philippines than was 
absolutely necessary. Had they done so, the story of the occupation might have been consider- 
ably different. 

The tranafer of Japanese combat units from the Philippines sftec the American surrender 
reduced the 14th Army to but 22 infantry battalions and supporting elements by the latter part of 
1942. It is doubtful if there were more than 40,000 Japanese soldiers in the Philippines, a 
figure that did not increase appreciably for about a year, By the end of 1943, the arrival of 11 
additional infautry battalions and support and overhead forces may have raised Japanese strength 
to at raost 60,000 men. The majority of these troops were garrison rather than combat urits; 
they contained relatively more infantry and less supporting arms than did combat units and may 
have had some antiguerrilla training. At this stage of the war, however, it is doubtful if rein- 
forcing units arriving from Japan contained anything better than new recruits with only the most 
rudimentary training. 

In March 1944, Lt. Gen. Shigenori Kuroda, the 14th Army commander, informed Tokyo 
that when the American invasion came, he would need about 24 garrison battalions to control 
guerrilla activities 2d 7 or more combat divisions to resist the invasion—an approximate ratio 
of 1 antiguerrilla fighter for every 3 men at the front, This estimate may well have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that, when 1t was made, General Kuroda had only 24 battalions of garrison 
troops, plus a single division of what he might hopefully have referred to as combat troops, In- 
deed, after the war he stated that he had actually felt a need for 50 rather than 24 battalions to 
use against the guerrillas. 

Within two months after General Kuroda's report, heavy reinforcements of both combat 
and garrison troops—ag well as air units, which hitherto had been very few in number—beran 
reaching the Philippines. By this time the Japanese were concerned primarily with tic de- 
fense of the Philippines against invasion and, if anything, were limiting rather than expanding 
their antiguerrilla forces. Significantly, many of the garrison forces were reorganized as 
combat units and given anti-invasion rather than antiguerrilla missions. By October 1944, Jap- 
anese Army ground and air forces (including construction units) in the Philippines totaled some 
432,000 men; naval land forces probably raised this figure by an additional 20,000 men. Had 
this strength been available for use against the guerrillas, the Philippine insurgency cculd 


probably have been crushed. But by this time, American forces were approaching the Islands a 


Use of Indigenous Forces 


In an effort to augment their antiguerrilla strength, the Japanese also made limited use of 
Filipino forces, primarily the Philippine constabulary and police. These forces operated 


under the close supervision of Japanese military and civil police officers and, when engaged in 
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tactical operations, were apparently under the command of Japanese soldiers. Other types or orga- 
uizations were alsy utilized. On Leyte, for exampie, small, so-called Special rorces of 
former Filipino soldiers were set up: and in northern Luzon, Samar, and Mindanac, pseudo- 
puerriila groups actually operated with Japanese support. There were even reparts that the 
Japanese were arming the Hukbalahaps as an antiguerrilla measire—since the Huks were said 
to have fought other guerrillas as much or more than they fought the Japanese-~but this scems 
doubtful. The Japanese also made use of spies and informers, who in the long run may have 
preved more valuable than such organizations as the constabulary. 

It was not easy for the Japanese to recruit Filipinos for antiguerr!Na work. Those who did 
join were usually either forced or attracted by promises of foed and preferential treatment. As 
a result, the Japanese could never trust their Filipino supporters. They apparently gave them 
little training, a minimum of weapons, and almost no freedom of initiative. The following ob- 
servations by (wo members of the Philippinc Constabulary, as described in a Japanese report of 


mid-1944, is probably an accurate description of the situation: 


a. The majority of the present officers of the const ! 
units are former guerrtlla officers and cs before are pro-Am. 

b. The attitude of the officers toward cooperation between 
the Philippine Republic and Japan is not sincere. 

ec. Inthe event of an American landing the majority of the 
police otficials wilt not cooperste with the Japanese. They will take 
refuge in the mountains temporarily and will resume cooperation 
with the American Army. 

dG. The majority of the NCO's and EM are pro-guerrilla and 
hence do not like to fight against the guerrillas, Their attitude is: 
if guerrillas cause disturbances we will arrest them, But we will 
not arrest them if they do not provoke trouble, even though we 
know they are guerrillas, '° 


An Overview of Japanese Strategy and Operations 

With the limited forces at their disposal, the Japanese undertook a counterinsurgency pro 
gram uimed at the destruction of guerrilla forces, bases of operation, and radio stations. i 
Without sufficient troops to secure the vast arcas of the Philippine archipelago, however, they 
had to satisfy themselves in general with holding on to the principal cities and towns, thus leav- 
ing large portions of many islands to guerrilla contro], rom tac very beginning of the occu- 
pation, thc Japanese were aware that there were considerable Fil-American forces that had 
been bypassed or never militarily contacted, whose leaders had retuscd to surrender Cespite 
Gencral Wainwright's ordcr to do so. Limited “pacitication measures" were therefore begun at 
onee, 2! but it was not until September 19492 that 4.0 Japanese made any really concerted attempt 


to crush the insurgency. Even this effort, primarily a reaction to increased guerrilla activities 


ou Juzon and inthe Visayas, was a fairly unambitious cc mpaign, since the Japancsc forces 


During 1943, vlans for large-scale operatiuns against the guerrillas were thwarted by lack 


of troops. The Japanese undertook ‘our three-month campaigns. including a major attack 


against the Huk stronghold in central Luzon and a few other concentrated operations against 
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guerrilla organizations it: other areas. These were punishing operations, but the Japanese were 


unable to sustain them or to carry them out on the broad scale necessary for their complete 


success. While they fe? they had made some gains in the first half of the year, the results of 


t 
{ 
t 
i 
were small and the area to be covered quite large. Thus, while it achieved some success, es- 
pecially in northern Luzon, it fel] short of Japanese hopes and expectations and left disturbingly 
3 large areas unsecured. | 
{ 
| 
later operations were completely unsatisfactory. Another effort early in 1944 met with even i 
less success. Not only were the Japanese frustrated by their continued troop shortage, but the 
knowledge that American forces were driving closer to the Philippines and the growing antip- 
athy toward the Japanese had increased and strengthened guerrilla activities. 
By now, the Japanese were beginning to concentrate on the preparation of defenses against 
the anticipated American invasion. Since little in the way of defensive preparations had been 


undertaken previously, these new efforts required considerable attention and left little time or 
means for counterinsurgency. 


Accordingly, the Japanese decided to make 4 scrious attempt at 


eliminating guerrilla activities only in those areas they considered important for the defense of 
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the Islands—areas containing major cities, bases, ports, rail iines, and main roads. And 

| although reinforcements were reaching the Phillppines in increasing nu:abers after mid-1944, . 

the Japanese command determined to use only the minimum possible number of these for anti- 

guerrilla operations, saving the bulk of their forces for defensive operations against the Ameri- 

| can invaders. Guerrilla forces thus increised in strength and boldness, so that when American 
urmies did return to the Philippines (October 1944 for Leyte and Samar, January 1945 for 

| Luzon, subsequent months for the rest of the islands), guerrilla organizations in many areas 

| 

j 

| 

i 
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were able to participate in the fighting as regular combat units, 


Antiguerrilla Tactics 


Un- 
able to control the entire countryside, the Japanese attempted to garrison major citi¢s and towns 


The Japanese relied mainly on small-unit actions in their counterguerrilla strategy. 


i 
| and to contro] guerrilla activity by aggressive patrolling. When possible, they carried out 
i 


surprise attacks aimed at surrounding and destroying guerfilla groups. Acting on the basis of 
information obtained trom gpies or other collaborators or extracted under torture from helpiess 
: villagers, the dapanese would choose an area in which the guerrillas were known iu have a base, 
| 

Then detachments ranging in size from one or two squads to several hundred men would descend 
i on the area from all sides. 


With tnost avennes of escape thus blocked, many of the trapped 


: guerrillas would be killed or capiured; at the very least, the units would be so split up and 


’ disorganized that their cohesiveness and offensive potential would be seriously disrupted for some 
time to come, In such actions, guerrilla leaders and their staffs were prime targets. Some- 
times the Japanese used bloodhounds to flush their quarry, the dogs being ''more fearful than any 
Jap" ”! for their ability to track a scent. When possible, the Japanese attempted te follow up 
attacks and maintain pressure on the guerrillas, but traop shortages appaiently prevented sus- 
tained activity except during a few major campaigns in which larger forces were employed. 

The 14th Army occasionally utilized aircraft for reconnaissance or spotting and, later in 
the occupation, for sporadic bombing of suspected guerrilla bases. Moat of the time, however, 
this use was limited by the small number of army air units stationed in the Philippines, The 
Japanese also made some use of small boats, manned by army personnel, to patro! coastal 
areas. They even carried out several amphibious landings, with light naval support, to attack 
or cut off guerrilla forces. On atieast onc — casion, a few planes flew in direct support of an 


amphibious landing, although air support of ground operations was extremely rare. 


“Zoning”—A Technique of Control and Terrorism 
One of the most effective and feared Japanese techniques was the "zoning" campaign. A 
platoon of soldiers would surround a town before dawn or arrive suddenly by truck and com- 


pletely seal the urea before any of the inhabitants realized what was happening. Down the road 


another platoon would be Coing the same toa oo ela 2. a single pla on might move from 


village to village — while others would be operating against still other towns. Noone was allowed 
to leave the sealed-off arcas, although anyone wanting to enter was permitted to do so. Tne 
Japancse lined up everyone caught in their net, pulled out suspected guerrillas or puerrilla 
supporters, and executed them— frequently by slow torture, Collaborators and spies, some- 
times hooded to prevent recognition, were present to help pick out the victims, The Javanese 
tortured many of the inhabitants simply in the hope that they might implicate others. Even 
women and children were subject to this treatment. Ifa whole town was suspected of having 
harbored or aided guerrillas which was often the case—then ali of its inhabitants might be 
horribly killed and the town burned to the grounc, 

The effect of this technique was twofold. On the one hand, it increased Filipino hatred of 
the Japanese. On the other hand, therc is no doubt that many were intimidated by these tactics, 
Terrified, exhausted, frequently near starvation because the Japanese had cut off their food 
supplies, they bowed to the ferocity of the conqueror and either refusedto help the insurgents or 


began to collaborate actively with the Japanese, 


The people... becane unfriendly, non-couperative, and, 
in some instances, hostile ts the [guerrillas]. They refused tu 
give shelter, much Jess fuod, as they used to. In some cases 
whereabouts of [guerrilla] companies and hideouts of (guerrilla) 
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officers' families were pointed out. There was a pathetic case of 
a soldier who was refused shelter in his own home. “ 


While zoning campaigns were not carried out regularly. the Japanese maintained a constant 
program of intimidation of the Filipinos. Torture, beatings, killings, denial of food and water, 
public mistreatment of women, seizure of families of suspected guerrillas, and other extreme 
forms of abuse were 2ll common, Much of this obviously resulted from the harshness of Japa- 
nese military training, the prevailing lack of discipline in such matters, and the callousness of 
the Japanese leadership. Much was also a deliberate attempt to terrorize the population as a 


means of crushing the resistance. 


Population Control and Intelligence Collection 

The Japanese made maximum use of puppet officials, from the Philippine puppet govern- 
ment all the way down to small villages, to denounce and inform on the guerrillas and to urge 
cooperation with the Japanese. In some areas, "Neighborhood Associations,"' modeled on thase 
customary in Japan, were established, with membership a requit ement in order to draw ra- 
tions, to travel, and possibly to get a job. Groups of from 10 to 15 families were organized in- 
to aunit. Each unit was responsible for the activities and behavior of each member; it was 
also required to post antiguerrilla guards, report the presence of any nonmember in the dis- 
trict, and undertake other activities useful to the Japanese. - A 14th Army publication on 
“Methods of Collecting Information About Guerrillas" suggested "utilization of the inhabitants" 
by cutting them off from contact with the guerrillas and by threat or use of force. It concluded 
that "'the main method of gathering information is te separate the peuple from the guerrilla 
bands and to grasp their hearts at suitable moments." 

Widespread use of these methods enabled the Japanese to amass u great deal of fairly ac- 
curate information about the guerrillas. That many terrorized Filipinos, under torture, de~- 
nounced innocent people, apparently did not bother the Japanese; that many others died in agony 
rather than reveal dainaying information, merely trustrated their capturs. What was impor- 
tant to the Japanese was the large amount of intelligence that could be gathered in this fashion. 
As a result, they had fairly complete order ~-of-battle information and knowledge of guerrilla 
operating areas; they frequently knew the identities of individuals and the nature of supplies 
landed by U.S. submarines, often within a few days of the actual landing; they could pinpoint 
guerrilla radio stations; and, on many occasions, they had substantial information about the 
movements of guerrilla forces,” It would appear that only their lack of military strength pre- 


vented them from taking proper advantage of this information. 


*Japanese intelligence reports, reproduced in many ATIS documents, bear witness to the 
surprising amount of information available to the Japanese. 


Japanese Offers of Amnesty 

When the Japanese could not effectively attack guerrilla forces, they attempted to persuade 
the resistance fighters ta surrender by the promise of good treatment and no reprisals, This 
apparently had some limited success. Yet when the Japanese failed to keep their word, mis~ 
treating or cruclly interrogating those whe did give up. the effeet was, of course, to dissuade 
others from surrendering. An additional problem for the Japanese was that guerrillas, after 
giving themselves up to one 14th Army unit and then being released on parole, would sometimes 
be recaptured and mistreated by other umts. "Such actions," despaired a high Japanese staff 
officer in late 1943, "must be discontinued since they will change the attitude of the guerrillas 
and lead to a dangerous situation, "2° 

The biggest single amnesty drive put on by the Japanese came in October 1943, at the time 
Philippine "independence" was granted. Military operations were suspended in most areas and 
such inducements were offered as jmmunity from punishment and provision of jobs or food, 
Few Filipino guerrillas surrendered under this program, however. Indeed, the Japanese com- 
plained that many guerrillas were taking advantage cf the halt in military operations to reor- 
ganize and expand; some, in fact, actually carried out attacks on Japanese installations at this 


time. 


Effectiveness of Japanese Tactics 

From the Japanese point of view, the total effect of all of these tactics was unsatisfactory. 
The 14th Army was unable to crush the guerrillas by military means or to control them by any 
other measures, To be sure, the Japanese killed a large number of Filipinos—how many will 
never be known—and when they made a serious effort they were able to strike telling blows 
against individual guerrille groups or guerrillas operating within certain limited areas. Their 
most effective tactics included aggressive patrolling and sudden attacks combined wit: -aning, 
supported by intelligence gathered primarily through intumidatizu. But their inability to carry 
these out on a broad scale, to maintain pressure on the guerrillas, and to secure substantial 


areas of the Philippines destroyed their chances of crushing the insurgency. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Philippine in:.urgency was ended not by any Japanese countermeasures but rather by 
the return of American forces tu the Islands in the fall and winter of 1944-45, Supported and 
sustained by the Americans, the larger and stronger guerrilla organizations—now more power- 
ful than they had ever been during the occupation—relied less and less on simple hit-and-run 
tactics and undertook major, conventional attacks on the Japanese. Sometimes they operated 


in conjunction with American forces, sometimes independentiy, with American logistical 
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backup. 27. And while they continued to be referred to as guerrillas, it was clear that for them 
the insurgency phase of tne war was now over, 


Japan's failure to detroy the Philippine insurgency was primarily a result of her military 
weakness in the Islands. It seems evident to the writer that, had the fortunes of war allowed 
the Japanese to bring in substantial numbers of well-trained and well-supplied treops supparted 
by adequate air and naval power, they could have crushed the divided resistance movement with 
overwhelming force. Such a step would undoubtedly have engendered hate, but hatred aione 
could not have deteated the Japanese. And without American assistance the guerrillas would 


have been impotent, 


Rebuilding the Philippines 

Even before the Japanese hold on the Philippines had tern shattered—in fact, as early as 
the American invasion of Leyte in October 1944—~the Philippine Commonwealth government was 
reestablished on Philippine soil. Under the Presidency of Sergio Osmena, who had succeeded 
to that post on the death of Quezon, the new governmcat faced a mass ve task of rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. The effects of the Japanese invasion and occupation, the guerrilla warfare, 
and the final destruction that came during the libexution of the Islands had gravely damaged the 
Philippine economy. When, on July 4, 1946, the United States granted Philippine independence 
and Manuel A. Roxas became the first President of the new sepublic, his initial problem was to 
restore the economic well-being of the country. 

A second problem was the greatly strengthened Communist mover: ent in the Philippines. 
Having developed a sizable underground and guerrilla organization during the occupation, the 
Hukbalahaps would be a political and military problem for many years to come.* It would be 
almost another decade before the government, under the imaginative and cificient leadership of 
Ramon Magsaysay, would rid the Islands of the Communist menace. 

By the late 1950's, however, the Republic of the Philippines had become a healthy and 
energetic member of the world community. With a revived economy and a strong internal po- 
litical situation, the youn,. nation was allied in a mutual defense pact with the United States, 
held a charter membership in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and had reestablished 
commercial and culturai wes with Japan. It firmly believed that its position and experience 
qualified it to serve as a link between East and West that might eventually bring understanding 


and an easing of tensions in Southeast Asia. 


*For a description of counterinsurgency against the Hukbalahaps, sec Chapter 16, ''The 
Philippines (1946-1954)". 
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NOTES 


{This section is mainly based on Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in 
National Development (New York; The Macmillan Company, 1942); University of Chicago (for 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc.), The Philippines (Subcontractor's Monograph HRAF-16 
Chicago-5; New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1956); and Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Service Forces, Civil Affairs Handbook: Philippine Islands (Army Service Forces Manu *' 
M 365-1, 25 April 1944). i 


2For the L hilippine Communist movement and the Hukbalahap, see also Col. Ismael D. 
Lapus, 'The Communist Huk Enemy," in Counter-Guerrilla Operations in the Philippines, i 
1946-1953, a seminar on the Huk Campaign held at Fort Bragg, N.C., 15 June 1961 (Fort 
Bragg, 1961), pp. 11-14. 


| 
5The basic source for this section is The Guerrilla Resistance Movement in the Philippines | 
(1948), Vol. I of GHQ, USAFPAC, Intelligence Series (9 vols.). A large number of other works ‘ 
deal with particular movements or areas and have also been drawn upon, Among the most use- 
ful of these are: for Luzon—R. W. Volckmann, We Remained: Three Years Behind the Enemy 
Lines in the Philippines (New York: W, W. Norton & Company, 1954); for Mindanao— John 
Keats, They Fought Alone (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1963); for the Visayas — 
Jose D. Doromal, The War in Panay: A Documentary History of the Resistance Movement in 
Panay During ‘World War If (Manila: The Diamond Historical Publications, 1952), and Elmer 
Lear, The Japanese Occupation of the Philippines, Leyte 1941-1945, Data Paper No. 42, 
Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University (Ithaca: Cornell University, 1961). Japanese 
sources utilized include Office, Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, Japanese 
Studies in World War Il, No. 3, "Philippine Operations Record, Phase IJ (December 1942- 
June 1944), "as well as a mass of documents compiled and translated during World War Ii by 
the Allied Translator and Interpretor Section (ATIS), GHQ, Southwest Pacific Area, and pub- 
lished by that Section as "Enemy Publications" ana "Current Transiations.'' Some of these 
ATIS documents are reproduced as appendices to The Guerrilla Resistance Movement in the 
Philippines, and most of them, ag well as an index, are on file in the World War I! Records 
Division of the National Archives. 


‘For the defense of the Islands, see Louis Morton, The Fall of the Philippines (Washing- 
ton: Office, Chief of Military History, 1953), 


‘This is based on figures for individual organizations in The Guerrilla Resistance Move- 
‘ment in the Philippines, on a tentative total offered in Intelligence A Activities in the Philippines 
During the Japanese Occupation (1948), Vol. I] of GHQ, USAFPAC, "Intelligence Series," 
Plate 27, and on various Japanese estimates scattered throughout ATIS documents. In the latte: 
category, see especially ATIS Enemy Publications, No. 359, Guerrilla Warfare in the Philip- 
pines (28 April 1945), 1, 18. 


®For the Huks, see also Lapus, "The Cc mmunist Huk Enemy," loc. cit., pp. 13-15; 
University of Chicago (HRAF), The Philippines, pp. 1200-1206, 


TFor a popular account of the Moros, sce Edward M. Kuder, with Pete Martin, "The 
Philippines Never Surrendered,'' The Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 217 (February 10, 17, 24, 
March 3, 10, 1945). 


"For USAFIP (NL), sce Historical Records Section, USAFIP (NL), Guerrilla Days in 
North Luzon (Camp Spencer, Luna, P.1.: USAPIP, NL, 1946); and Philip Harkins, Blackburn's 
Headhunters (New York: W. W, Norton « Company, 1955). 
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§3See Col. A. N. Bautista, "East Central Luzon Guerrilla,” Military Review, XXV (March 
1946), pp. 22-27. 

“Por the Marking Gucrrillas, see Colonel Yay [Yay Panlilio}, The Crucible: An Auto- 
biography (New York: The Macinillan Company, 1950). = 

NQuoted in ATIS Enemy Publications, No. 359, 1, 7. 

RATIS Enemy Publications, No. 359, I, 58-60. 


Robert Ross Smith, Triumph in the Philippines (Washington: Office, Chief of Military 
History, 1963), pp. 26-27 and passim, Guerrilla intelligence activities are discussed in all of 
the works cited so far in this section, especially Intelligence Activities in the Philippines 
During the Japanese Occupation. See also Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby and John Cham- 


“For American aid, see citations in footnote 13 and also Travis Ingham, Rendezvous by 
Submarine (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1945); M. Hamlin Cannon, Leyte: The Return to 


the Philippines (Washington: Office, Chief of Military History, 1954), pp. 16-20. 


Administration in Occupied Areas (1942-1945) ,"' pp. 1-40, passim; ASF, Civil Affairs Hand- 
book, I, 48-50, 60-61, 66-68, 81-82, XI-XI, 127-129, 138-141, 146-147; David Bernstein, 
The Philippine Story (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1947), chap. VIN; Volckmann, 
We Remained, pp. 104-105; Maj. Jorge A. Sanchez, ‘Guerrilla Warfare in Luzon," Armored 
Cavalry Journal, LVI (July-August 1947), p. 28. 


16Material on the effect of the Japanese occupation on the Philippine economy appears in 
almost every section of ASF, Civil Affairs Handbook. See also Japanese Studies. . .No. 103, 
pp. 27-28, 35-40. A brief, general statement of Japanese "Exploitation of Greater East Asia" 
appears in T. A. Bisson, Japan's War Economy (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1945), pp. 82-88. 


Japanese Studies. . .No. 3, passim. October 1944 strength figures are from Cannon, 
Leyte, p. 93, and Smith, Triumph, passim. General Kuroda made his postwar statement when 
1 intervicwed him in June 1947; a transcript of our conversation is in my possession. 


iKA TIS Enemy Publications, No. 359, I, 55, "Organization of Filipino Constabulary, 1944," 
in ATIS Current Translations, No. 147(2 February 1945), pp. 49-57; Japanese Studies No. 103, 
pp. 30-31, 35; The Guerrilla Resistance Movement in the Philippines, pp. 8, 13, 90, 102; U. 


of Chicago (HRAF), The Philippines, p, 216; Volckmann, We Remained, pp. 109, 161, 153; 
Lear, The Japanese Occupation, Leyte, passim. 


The following discussion of Japanese counterinsurgency strategy and tactics in the 
Philippines is based in general on material in practically all of the sources cited in this study. 
Particularly useful are those listed in footnote 3, including all ATIS material. 


2ATIS Enemy Publications, No. 188, Subjugation of Central Luzon by 1 Battalion, 141 In- 
fantry Regiment (18 September 1944). 
21panlilio, The Crucible, p. 120; Bautista, "East Central Luzon Guerrilla,” loc. cit.,p.26. 


ment in the Philippines; Panlilio, The Crucible, pp. 140-144. 
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23For a discussion of factors affecting the behavior of Japanese soldiers in somewhat 
similar circumstances, sec Stanley L. Falk, Bataan: The March ol Death (New York: W. W. 
Norton &Company, Inc, , 1962), chap, 20, 

u“See ASF, Civil Affairs Handbook, 1, 61-62, 

2ATIS Current Translations, No. 147, pp. 26-27. 


2%ATIS Current Translations, No. 146 (31 January 1945), p. 36. For Japanese amneaty 


offers, see also ibid., p. 1; ATIS Current Translations, No. 147, pp, 27-28; Japanese 
Studies. . 


mained, p. 104; Panlilin, The Crucible, pp. 113-114, 


27Cannon, Leyte, and Smith, Triumph, both passtn. 
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SELECTED READING 

There is need for a comprehensive work on both the Philippine guerrilia movement and the 
Japanese counteringurgency. Until such a book is written, however, several of the works cited 
in this study will provide some indication of what went on during three years of guerrilla war- 
fare in the Philippines. 


Most of the research needed is on the Japanese side, The following sources will provide a 


start: 


Allied Translator and Interpretor Section, GHQ, Southwest Pacific Area, 'Enemy Publications" 
and "Current Translations," filed, with en index, in the World War I Records Division, 
National Archives. A mass ct undigested captured Japanese documents in translation, with 
a rich lode of material, of varying usefulness, relating to the Philippines. 


Office, Chief of Military History, Departmentof the Army, Japanese Studies in World War II, No. 
3, "Philippine Operations Record, Phase If (December 1942-June 1944)."' A short but 
useful account of the military aspects of the occupation, prepared after the war by former 
Japanese Army officers and based on memory and a few documents, 


No. 103, "Outline of Administration in Occupied Areas (1942~1954)." A 
somewhat longer and very useful administrative history of the occupation of Southeast Asia 
and the Philippines, prepared after the war by former Japanese Army officers, based on 
memory and some records. 


There is considerably more material on the guerrilla side of the story, of which the follow- 


jug are probably the most useful sources: 


Bautista, Col. A. N., "East Central Luzon Guerrilla," Military Review, XXV (March 1946), 
22-27. A brief but valuable account of the organization and operations of this force, 
written by a former member. 


Doromal, Jose D , The War in Panay: A Documentary History of the Resistance Movement in 
Panay During World War Il. Manila: The Diamond Historical Publications, 1952. A moat 
valuable account of ne of the best-organized guerrilla movements in the Philippines, in- 


cluding documentary and statistical appendices, based on records, memory, and inter- 
views. 


GHQ, U.S. Army Forces, Pacific, "Intelligence Series" (9 vols.), Vol. I, The Guerrilla Re- 
sistance Movement in the Philippines (1948), and Vo!. I, Intelligence Activities in ine 
Phil ippines During the Japanese Occupation (1948). Among the most important sources on 
the guerrilla movement, providing much important organizational and administrative de- 
tail as well as valuable material on guerrilla intelligence activities and American support, 


Keats, John, They Fought Alone. Philadelpnia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1963, A 
fictionalized but highly useful uccount of the guerrilla movement on Mindanao based on the 
diary and other papers of Col. Wendell W. Fertig, who led the movement. 


Lear, Elmer, The Japanese Occupation of the Philippines, Leyte 1941-1945 (Duta Paper No. 
42, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University), Ithaca: Cornell University, 1961. A 


scholarly study of the political, military, and sociclegical aspects of the resistance move- 
ment on Leyte, based on extensive research in the Philippines. 


Colonel Yay [Yay, Panlilio}, The Crucible, An Autobiography. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. An account of ihe Marking Guerrilias, an important Luzon organizaiion, 
by Marking's wife, herself a guerrilla and his chief of staff. Very informative. 

US. Army Forces in the Philippines (Northern Luzon), Guerrilla Days in North Luzon. (Camp 
Spencer, wuna, P.1,: USAFIP, NL, 1946). A valuable official historical account of guer- 
villa organization and activities in northern Luzon, 


Volckmann, Ro W.. We Remained. Taree Years Behind the Enemy Liaes in the Phiiippines. 


{New York: W. W. Norton & Company, "954). A most useful personal account of USAFIP 
(NL) (see above item) by its former commander. 
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Part Three 
POSTWAR COUNTERINSURGENT 
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Chapter Nine 
INDOCHINA (1946-1954) 


by Rernard B. Fall 


The French in Indochina—their control weakened 
by wartime concessions that strengthened Viet- : . 
names ‘ionalism—were unable either toparry i : 
politicu.. or to defeat militarily a capable, de- : 
termined Communist leadership that perfectly ex- ; 
ploited the indigenous desire for independence, 


BACKGROUND 


The French colonia! territory of Indochina, consisting of the present countries of Cambodia, 
Laos, and the two Viet-Nams, comprised 284,800 square miles and was slightly larger than the 
State of Texas. Its location in the monsoon zone of Southeast Asia « >termined to a great extent 
the techniques of the insurgency that broke out there and the eventual military outcome. 

Much of the territory of Indochina lies in the mountains that stretch southeast from the great : 
Himalayas to the South China Sea. The meeting of cool mountain air with moist equatorial winds 
divides the climate uf the whole region into ''dry"' and wet" monsoon seasons. The wei period 
Jasts, with some regional and yearly variations, from May until September, 

The climate of the area accounts for its tropical vegetation, which extends from the south- , y. 
ernmost tip to slightly north of Hanoi, with normal variations for altitude and latitude. In the 
north, rubber trees do not flourish; in the south, Furopean-type vegetables may be grown, but 
only where high altitudes permit. Almost 50 percent of the vegetal cover of the area 1s high- 
stand jungle, and another 35 percent is bush or 6-foot-high elephant grass. The remainder of 
the area is lowland rice paddy, swampy for six or more months of the year. 

Major river systems utvide the area into severni distinct regions, almost hermetically sep- 
arated from each other. The Mekong River—which rises in China and flows between Lavs and 
Thailand and through Cambodia and South Viet -Nam into the South China Sea near Saigon—con- 
tains numerous rapids and waterfalls which prevent its use as an avenue of penctration to the 
interior.* The Mekong is, however, navigable for 8,000-ton vessels as far as Phaom Penh, 


*Disappointment over the discovery that the Mekong was not a transportation artery like 
China's Yellow River almost led to abandonment of Indochina by the French in the 19th century, 
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making (ie Cambodian capital an inland seaport. The Red River in North Vtet-Nam is acces- 
sible toLC T-type vessels almost tu the Chinese border, so that this river is both economically 
and militarily useful. 

Geographically, the Indochinese area consists of the coastal deltas of the Red River, the 
Mekong, and central Vietnamese rivers, the valleys of the Red River and the Mekong. and their 
tributaries; the Annamite mountain range and its various plateau outcroppings, which form much 
of the boundary between Laos, Viet-Nam, and Cambodia; and the Thai highlands, which cover 
most of northern Indochina. There are .o natural east-west communication routes: Viet-Nam 


is oriented toward the coast; Laos anc Cambodia toward the Mekong valley. 


Ethnic and Religious Diversity 

The area is ethnically diverse.! The Vietnamese originally migrated from southern China 
in 250 B.C.; the Cambodians came from Malaya and Tibet in 300 A.D.; and the Laotians 
moved from China in the 13th century. The Vietnamese remained in the northern parts of Viet- 
Nam until the 17th century, when settlers and pioneers pushing south along the coast achieved 
a breakthrough into the lower Mekong Delta, after a series of long and costly wars with the 
Cambodians. In the various wars and population moves, the aboriginal cultures, probably of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, were largely wiped out or forced into the upland areas; they are rep- 
resented today only by the mountain tribes or montagnards. 

The montagnards have been variously estimated to include some 1.2 million aborignal 
tribesmen living in the Annamite cordillera and southern plateau of South Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
and southern Laos, and another 3 million aborigines inhabiting the Thai highiands of No1th Viet- 
Nam and northern Laos. Comprising scores of distinct ethnic and linguistic groups, these hill 
tribes include the Rhadé, Jarai, Bahnar, and Sedang in the southern area; and in the north, the 
large Thai group and the Muong, Man, and Meo peoples. Subgroups of the Thai people—the Tho, 
Nung, and White and Black Thai tribesmen—were often employed by the French as local militia 
for police and border patro] duties. These montagnards generally resented the lowland-con- 
trolled governinents. The French colonial administration, on the other hand, was rather well- 
liked by the mcuntaineers in view of its paternal protection of the latter against lowlander en- 
croachments. 

Cf the 36 million people living in Indochina in 1954, probably fewer than 4 million lived in 
the vast highlands which mak. up more than 75 percent of the country's territory. These up- 
Janders, mainiy montagnard: vere first of all hunters and only sccondarily growers of crops. 
Many were seminomadic. About 90 percent of all Cambodians, Laotians, and Vietnamese Jived 
at altitudes under 1,000 feet, where the principal occupation was the growing of irrigated rice. 

The name "Indochina" describes the meeting place of Indian and Chinese cultures in this 


arca. The mountains of the Annamite cordiilcra provided for a division between Indochina's 
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“Hinduized" and “Sinicized" cultures. Laos and Cambodia were dominated by the Hinayana or 
“Lesser Vehicle" form of Buddhism which, emanating from Ceylon, has influenced Burma and 
Thailand as well. Viet-Nam was deeply marked by Chinese influences, including Confucianism, 
Mahayana or "Greater Vehicle" Buddhism, Chinese script, and the Chinese tendency toward 
tight social organization. 

Although the Buddhist faith stresses nonviolence, as does Christianity, the Buddhist coun- 
tries }ave often fought bitter and bloody wars. Confucianism's moderating influence on war and 
bodily violence has also been insignificant. All three countries provided excellent troops for 
the tirailleur (infantry) battalions of the French colonial army, and those from the mountain 
areas and from northern Viet-Nam were particulariy prized. Some 80,900 Indochinese troops 1 
participuted in trench warfare in World War I. In fact, quite a few scions uf ruling families 


chose a military career as one means of attaining equality with the French. 


Colonial Economic Policies Breed Resentment i 

The economic structure of French Indechira was typically colonial, geared to provide raw 
materials for the home country and a market for France's manufactured goods. Indochina was 
amply qualified for the former role, but it failed in the latter. Throughout most of the colonial 
period, Indochina exported far rnore to France than it bought, and France was never its exclu- 
sive source of finished products. France's attempt to maintain Indochina almost exclusively as 
a source of raw materials led to a distortion of the economic process and had an obvious in- 
fluence on the country's socioeconomic structure .2 

The allocation of vast landholdings to French agricultural concerns created a floating 
rural proletariat whose livelihood was at the mercy of world market fluctuations. Thus, the 
great depression of the 1930's brought about large~scale unemployment of plantation vorkers. 
Uprooted from their native village society, these rural workers were willing to listento any 
promises of radical improvement. 

The failure to create local ind.stries until very late in the culonial period, including the 
failure to realize that greater colonial purchasing power would in itself increage imports, left 
Indochina at the mercy of commercial monopolies which supplied the Indochinese economy with 
iruported goods at prices far above the world market. The colony was deprived of many es- 
sential gouds when normal trade currents were interrupted during World War I 

Colonial revenues derived from the sult and tobacco ‘:onupolies granted by the French to 
favored persons were hitteriy resented by the Indochinese, and those drawn from a}cchol and 
opium sales were construcd as profits from a delibevate design to degrade and harm Asians. 
Inequality in job opportunities and the salaries paid to French-trained local clites also caused 


general resentigent, as did tac lomination of the economy by Frenchmen and Chinese. In turn, 


the dor nating vole of Victnainese merchants in the even weaker Laotian and Cambodian 
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economies was resented in these latter states, where it was felt that the Vietnamese looked 


Gown gpon the indigenous peoples—as, ta tact, they often did. Although laber condiiions in Indo- 


china were cited by the League of Nations International Labor Bureau as models in terms of 
working hours. limits on child labor, and social security. the fact that no legal trade unions 
existed-~and thus no organized system for the airing ef grievances—pave rise lo a great deal of 
underground organizing to the profit of the the Communists, who were most skilled in that kind 


of activity . 


Government and Politics Under the French 

The key factor leading to the 1916 insurgency in Indochina was political in nature and 
derived from the imposition of an alien colonial regime upon a highty nationalistic and resist- 
ant population. 

The colonial federation of French Indochina comprised the protecterates of Cambodia and 
Laos, which France had governed since 1863 and 1895 respectively. and the three Vietnamese 
territories of Cochin China, annexed by France in 1862, and Annam and Tonkin, which the 
Trench had ruled as protectorates since the 1880's. Cochin China, comprising the Mekong 
Delta and Saigon region of the present South Viet-Nam, was the area of greatest French pene- 
tration and influence. Most of the 40,000 French settlers in Indochina at the beginning of World 
War Ih were concentrated in Cochin China. 

The colonial structure of government which France had created m Inde china was, in actual 
practice, fairly thin. During 1980-40, the last decade of peacetime administration, this vast 
territory ‘vas controlled by about 20,000 civil servants, 10,000 policemen, and 40,000 troops. 
Vast mountain stretches in northern Laos and Tonkin were under military administration, with 
a smali staff of district officers representing the French overlay upon the indigenous reudal 
chieftain Structure. Direct colonial administration, and hence a higher density of Yrench of- 
ficials, could be found only in thuse territories annexed by France: Cochin China and the city- 
enclaves cf Youranc, Haiphong. and Hanoi. In addiiion, jowiand Tonkin and soutnern Laus, 
though legally protectorates, were in fact administered as colonies. 

French political control was absolute, and there wag little, if any, attempt to include local 
elites in shaping the destiny of Indochina. The titular sovereigns of Cambodia, Luang-Prabang 
(1.08), and Annam retained some importance in the cultural Ceremonies of their countries, but 
they were summarily removed when they sought to gain actual control of any part of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. There eatsted, for all to see, the glaring difference between the po- 
litical roles of the French minority and the vast Asian majority. 

Although French cilazens of any race could —and did—participate in the Jocal Indochinese 
Sanches of metropolitan French parties, Indochincese political parties advocatmy nationalist 


objectives were penerally terbidden, However, a Vietnamese o1 Laotian, who would have been 
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severely purished for political activities at home, could chyage in such activities with © owe 
stitulional puarantees in France itself. This somewhat schizophrenic approach has plagucu 
other colonial powers, but whereas in other places radical political ideas have haa only a fes 
followers, the French Communist Party, with its traditional anticolonial policies, represented 


at least one-third of the French electorate of the prewar era and won particularly stveng among 


students and workers—the two categories to which Indochinese living in France were mast likely 


to belong. Even in Suigon, there existed a cell o1 the French Conununist Party 4 


Political Parties and Communism in Indochina 

Inside Indochina, indigenous parties, both Communist and non-Communist, operated—some- 
limes openly, but clandestinely when necessary. The non-Communist nationalist parties were 
made up chiefly of Confucian mandarins* or other upper class yroups, and so found it difficult 
to develop a mass base. In many cases, they did not even look for one, but rather preferred to 
use the conspiratorial approach familiarto them from Chinese-type secret societies. Vietnam- 
ese nationalists who were not Communist-oriented were likely to be members of the Viet-Nam 
Quoc-Dan Dang (VNQDD), a nationalistic Socialist party influenced by China's Kuomintang, or 
the Dai Viet (Greater Viet-Nam) Party, a right-wing nationalist group, or the pro- Fascist Viet- 
Nam Phue-Quoc Hoi, a conservative party founded in the 1930's. 

The only indigenous political group in Indochina which made a deliberate and concentrated 
effort at gaining a mags base was the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP), created in 1930. It 
had both the outside organizational support (from the U.S.S,R., France, and China) ard the 
ability in terms of trained cadres to create a nationwide movement. The ICP was always pre - 
dominantly Vietnamese in composition and leadership, although Cambodians and Laotians were 
included in the membership. # 

The ICP at first made grievous mistakes. Its leaders were repeatedly depleted by the 
French Sureté in Indochina—probably one of the most efficient political police forces of its time. 
But the party also learned from its errors, and paticntly rebuilt its organizational siructure, 
trained its personnel, and went on with its work. The core of the present-day leadership of 
Vietnamese communism still dates from that difficult period in the 1930's. 

There were two abortive revolts against the French in this decade, once in 1930 and again 
in 1940, in which the Vietnamese Communists were involved. The Yen Bay revolt ia 130, led 
by the VNQDD, resulted in the elimination of many of its leaders and thus actually aided the 
Communists. The 1940 uprising taught the ICP a lesson about premature action, and alse 


cleared the ranks of a number of Trotskyite Communists in Cochin China 


“Vietnamese muandavins were civi) servants schovled in the Chinese classics and Vietnam: 
ese traditionalism, who served in the jimperima? bureaucracy of local administi ation, 
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Japan Chalienges Freackh Position in Asia 
World War 11 (1939-45) shattered the amape of French authority is Indochina and destroyed 
the substance of Duropean colonial cule aver the country The German 
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June 1940 and the causuing armistice between Germany and the pro-Axis Viehy French rogiune 
epened Indochina to Jajsimese penetration and eaxpleitation. On September 22, 1940, Japanese 
forces, aiter crushing local French forces at the Chinese-Tonkin border, landed at Haiphong 
and proeveded to eecup, strategic points throwshout the country. In January 1941, Thailand, 
Japan's only Asian ally, invaded Lavs and Cambodia ina brict undeclared war which Japan 
“mediated” by forcing France to cede certun border provinces to Thailand. 

Indochina was thus firmly in the Japanese sphere long before the Pacitic war began, al- 
though France remained the nominal severeign of the territory and French colonial adminis- 
trators remyined at then posis. The Japanese were chiefly interested in the economic re- 
sources of Indochina ond did not want to undertake direct administration at this time. Adm. 
Jean Decoux, the Vichy Governur-General of Indochina, cooperated with the Japanese since the 
International situation seemed to offer him ng other alternative, in the hope that Frepeh 21 
thority could eventually be tally restored. 

Admiral Decoua realized that the 35,000 Japanese stationed in Indochina played a critical 
role ‘n reiations between the French and Indochinese. As a result of Japanese rivalry for 
Indochinese favor, Decoux was forced inte making constant concessions. During this periud, 
the Governor-General offered the Indochinese increased educational opportunities, supported a 
youth movement, ended job and salary discrimination against Asians, developed industry, pre - 
mulgated the idea af an Induchinese federation, and opened the way tor an indigenous majority 
in the tederal council, At the same time. Decoux attempted to restrict the growth of nationid- 
ism and to grant positions of control only to the conseryative traditionalist elites. Nonetheless, 
the result of his concessions was to stimulate, not to din, Vietnamese nationalism + This am- 
biguous period of Franco-Japanese "cooperation" lasted until March 9, 1945, when the Japa - 
nese arrested all French afticials and civilians in the country and destroyed all the French 
military forces except those able to fight their way north to Allied lines in China or to hold out 
in the wilds of Laos. 

The Japanese now moved to replace the French. ina gesture toward Vietnamese nation- 
alism, they installed the Emperer Rao Dai, traditional ruler at ifud in Annan feential Viet= 
Nam), as head of an “independent” Vietnamese state comprising Annam and Tunkin in ihe north 
The Japancse, however, continued French policy with regard to Cochin China, the third integral 
und most prosperous part of Viet-Nam, administering it divectly as a colony. In the last days 
of the war, the Japanese acceded to Vietnamese demands and allowed Cochin China to join Bac 


Dai's Kingdom. Thus in August 1945, Viet-Nam regained Ws precolonial, 1845 boundarics 4 
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Communisis Organize Viet Minh 
Must of the lenders of the JCP had ted te China when the 1970 uprising... were erusbed. and 
it May ivdl they had organized, under Chinese auspices. a Communist trent called the Viet- 
Nam Doc-Lap Dong-Minh Hoi (Vietnamese Revolutionary Indepesdence League), or Viet Minh. 
With more than a decade of expericnce in underground organization and quasi-legal political 
acuivity, the ICP stood reauy to take full advantage of the World War i situation. Hy late 1943. 
Viet Minh guerrillas and underground agenis were operating in Ponkin, and on December 22, 
1944, the Vietnamese Communist and nationalist leader Vo Nguyen Giap created the first unit of 
the Viet-Nam People's Army (VPA) 
When the Japanese dissolution of French colonial lorces early in 1945 deprived the Allies : 
of an antelligence apparatus inside Indochina, American Office of Strategic Services (OSS) teams 
were parachuted in to work with the Viet Minh, and British Forve 146 began operations in sup- ; 
port of resistauce groups in the south) Viet Minh guerrillas consistentl avoided any massive 
contact with Japanese forces, however, preferring noi to grapple with an enemy who was vound 
to be soon leaving as the fortunes of war turned against it, and devoted this time to perfecting 


the Communist political control network throughout the countryside .4 


Viet Minh Set Up Gevernment and Challenge French Return 
On August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered to the Allied Forces According to Allied agree- 
ments al Potsdam, the surrender of Japanese troops in Induchina was to be etlected by British 
and Chinese occupation forces, with the 16th parallel) serving as the dividing line between the 
two occupation zones. Before the Allies could arrive, however, the Viet Minh proclaimed Viet- 
namese mdependence (rom France and set up the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam (DRVA) in 
Hanoi. By mid-September 1945. when non-Communist Vietnainese nationalists arrived in the 
haggxee trains of the Chinese Nationalist occupation forces, the Viet Minh had already assumed 


effective control of Hanoi and much of the countryside. In Ton 


northert Annam ine 
DRVN actually functioned as @ de fasto povernment for more than a year after the wai ended. 

In the south, where the Viet Minh was weaker and where British occupation torces had 
promptly released imprisoned French toices, the DRVN was unable to gain a solid fvotheld 
Quickly driven out cf Scigon and other wdimonistrative cemers south of the loth paralle! by the 
French, the Viet Minh could operate only a shadow povernment in the south. 


The French, Gomiy established in the south, tound it expedient to negotiate with the DRVN 


repime in the ng 


i, Sifiee they considercd it Jess dangerous to long-term French interests than 
the Chinese Nation#list:, Whol they suspected of attenipting to install a puppet regime of pro- 
Chinese Vietuaamese nationalists. The agreement ot Murch 6, 1946. whereby the French re- 


turncd ty the north. recognized the DRVN as a Free State" within the Incochinese Federation 
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andthe breneb Dnton. with ats own national assembly. ats oe armed forces god its con fi- 
Haiwes Cochin China was to decide by plebiscite whether ol hut to soin tin Hanorbaaed DAV. 
This agreement further added tu the prestipe of tie Hanot regune, amd a5 the Chincsa withdres 
trom Indeching on March &. the Viet Minh was soltd]y entrenched and a form: of dual goternment 
then prevailed yn Voctiamese lerritury . Thas, the Communists had won their first major vic- 


tors in Indochina almost without firing a shot 


Negotiations Fail and Events Turn to } iolence 

Differences between French and Viet Minh forces soon developed, however The French 
proceeded to set up a separate administration for the central Vietnamese highlands. Their 
authorities in Saigon encouraged the establishment of an autonumous republic in Cochin China, 
despite their earlier commitment to a plebiscite. Lack of coordination and control by French 
authorities in Paris over their forces in Indochina was a major factor in the deterioration of 
Franco-Vietnamese relations. High Commissioner Admiral Thierry d'Argenlicu, tempera- 
mentally ill-suited to deal with tue complexities of the situation, constantly resorted to meas- 
ures which drove Vietnamese moderates into the arms of the Viet Minh. 

Negotiations dragged on throughout the summer of 1946. Ho Chi Minh, President of the 
DRVN and the leading exponent of Vietnamese independence, as well as the founding father of 
the Indechinese Communist movement, headed the Victnamese delegation sent to France to ne- 
wotiate for recognition of a unified and indcpendent Viet-Nam under DRVN control. By Septem- 
ber, the Fontainebleau Conference had ended inconclusivel’ and the Vietnamese leaders re- 
turncd to Hanoi to prepare for action of a different sort. Relations between Freuch and DRVN 
officials went from bad to worse. In November, shooting hroke out in Haiphong, and the French 
responded by bombarding the city, killing several thousand Vietnamese. The DRVN reacted to 
the Haiphong incident by attacking French garrisons on lsecember 10, 1916, and the military 


phase of the revolution had begun . 10 


INSURGENCY 


Although the militar; phase of the insurgency did not begin until the end of 1946, its polit- 
ical phase had begun well before the end oj World War IT Through propaganda and indoctri- 
nation efforts begun in 1943, the Viet Minh had gained political control of many villages in Ton- 
kin, particularly in the Viet Bac region vlong the Chinese border. In August 1945, the Viet Minh 
had another politica) success. Emperor Bao Dai, whom the Japanese bad installed 4 few months 
earlier as head of an ‘independent™ Vietnamese state, decided to abdicate in favor of the Viet 
Minh, which this weak but nationalistic monarch believed lo be a genuine nationalist movement. 


On Aupust 25, Bao Dai had handed over the imperial seal and other symbols of authority to Ho 
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Chi Minh, thus conferring a semblaney of legitimacy, particularis in terms of Viethamese tha- 


ditien, on the PRVN regime, which was formally proclame:! by the Viet Minh on Septamber 2 


192 On tharday, Ha Chi Minh began fis addiess to ine crew ds an Worags Woll-Knews to oan 
ollie peuple We hold these truths tu be self evident. that all inca are created equal “lt 
was trom che Japanese, Ho stated, that independence had been won. because “since the putumn 
of ivto, our country ceased to be a French calony. . . oi 

The Communist-dominated nationalist regime made excellent use of its position as the de 
facto government north of the 16th parallel --which included Tonkin and part of Annam-—to gain 
popular support and elininate its non-Communist nationalist rivals, by either fair means or 
foul. Elections for a national constituent assembly representing all of Viet-Nam were held in 
January 1946. These elections were conducted openly in the north and held illegally even in 
French-controlled areas. They resulted in a clear majority for the Viet Minh coalition, which 
represented both popular support and Communist manipulation. Conservative parties, allocated 
70 seats out of 440 even before the election, charged afterwards that these elections were 
fraudulent —which obviously they were. 

Posing as a broadly based nationalist government and de-emphasizing the Communist 
ideology of its leadership, the DRVN abolished the traditional mandarinate and councils of vil- 
lage notables and replaced them with people's committees, often headed by non-Communists 
but controlled by the Viet Minh; it abolished unpopular taxes and the opium and alcohol monop- 
olies; and it initiated a crash project to eliminate illiteracy. The regime named ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai and Monsignor Le Huu Tu as Supreme Advisers to President Ho Chi Minh, in order to 
win traditionalist and Catholic support for the DRVN. Even earlier, on November 11, 1945. 

: the ICP had dissolved itself in order to permit its members to operate more freely as Viet 
Minh nationalists and to conceal the Communist affiliation of DRVN officials. Some observers 


even averred that there were now no Communists on the Viet Minh side. 


Ho Chi Minh Froerges 

The real bonus wecween the ICP, the Viet Minh, and the DRVN regime were petrayed, how- 
ever, by the fact that the leader of ali tnree was the same—Ho Chi Minh. The DRVN President 
had been an active agent of international communism for over 20 years. Known as Nguyen Ai 
Quoc until the 1940's, Ho was born May 19, 1890, in the north central province of Nghe An.* He 
was reared in an atmosphere of nationalist agitation and mandarin intrigue, his father, a man- 
darin, had been dismissed by the French, reportedly for political activity, Ho left Indochina when 


he was about 20, working asa cabinbovon a French merchant ship, Finally. after a variety 


~~ *There has been some doubt as to the exact date of birth of the North Vietnamese Jeader. 
The date used in this paper is that given to the author by Ho Chi Minh himsclt, in an interview 
i in Hanoi in July 1962. 


of ola in sevi ial counteics, inchading a wah as a paths cook at the Soriton Plutel un London, 
Ae became @ photographer s assistant a Marys Hore hea, inte contact with other Vie toga: 
ese onationatists and developed a great uitercst m pobtics. 

The poltival earecr oi ito Chi Minh (He Who Enlightens! dates from the i920 Socialist Con- 
gress of Touts, Where he Joined the ultra-dett faction which later organized itsclt into the 
French Capipanist Party. After a few years in Moscow, where he studied Comiaunmist tleoloss 
and revolutionary strategy and tactics, Ho Chi Minh returned to the Orient asa Comintern agent. 
Throughout the 1930's he wus active in the Vietnamese Communist movement, although he spent 
most of the decade in exile in Hong Kong and South China. Returning to Viet-Nam around the 
end of World War Il at the head of the Viet Minh, Ho Chi Minh appeared to most Vietnamese 
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nationalists as the old man" of the independence movement. His pictures appeared wherever 
the Viet Minh held sway, and candidates in the January 1946 elections found it a distinct political 
asset to be identified as a friend or companion of "Uncle Ho," as the insurgent leader was alfec- 


tionately termed .1 


Organization Strengths and Casualties 


When the insurgency broke out in late 1946, civilian and military local authorities were 
merged into Committees for Resistance and Administration (UBKC/HC). Larger units of ad- 
ministration than the province were created: the zone (chu); and the interzone Cien-khu, or LK), 
which was the equivalent of a corps area. At LK level, military and civilian heads worked out 
all problems together, with ultimate 1 esponsibility resting with the LK's political commissar 

On the military side, thc Viel-Nam People's Army (VPA) at first copied the French quater - 
nary organization; 2,500-man reyiments of four battalions, including « heavy weapons or artil- 
lery unit. By 1949, 3,000-man brigades appeared, and by late 1950, 10,000-man ternary divi 
sions. J.ater a Russian-model "heavy division” appeared, with two field artillery regiments, 
one combat engineer regiment, an antiaircraft battalion, and the usual service units. 

The DRVN saw tv it that its units vere ethnicall; homogencous, atleast at the regimentil level. 
Thus the 308th Division was knewn as the ''capital division" because of its Hanoi recruitment, 
while the 316th was largely of Tho tribal origin and the 335th of Thai tribal origin. Regiment 
120 was Hré; 803, Jarai. In this way, a unit could be fairly sure of being well received and 
pertectly at home in at least one area, 

Communist forces started with a strength of about 60,000 men ip 1946 and ended the insur - 
gency with close to 380,00 men, of whom fewer than 120,000 were regulars. Their total cas- 
ualties will no doubt be forever unknown, since it is impossible to tell a dead peasant from a 
dead puerrilla and since the Viet Minh made a habit of carrying oft casualties, precisely to pre - 


vent their being correctly estimated. But such battles as that of Vinh-Yen in 1951 cost the Viet 


21% 


Mint 6,00 casunities and that of Dica Mier Phu 22,000. Gakal Casuaidies Bere De cond a diag bt ned 


far from 590.GU0, er about thrice tumcs those of the Ptench Union Forces 3 


General Giap 

The commander in chief ef the VA was Vo Nguyen Giap, a gical admirer of Mao Tse-tung, 
who adapted Mav's concepis of revolutionary wartare tactics to Indochina. Son of 4a scholar of 
modest means, Giap wag educated at the Lycee National in Hué, the Wraditiona. capital. Involyed 
in various nationalist movements in the 1920's and eaily 1930's, he joined the ICP about 1937. 
Until 1940, he was a history prefessor in Hanoi. He is said to have never forgiven the French 
for tie death of his wife ina French prison in 1843. Ho Chi Minh put him in charge of training 
a guerrilla force during World War II, and by the end of the war, Giap was secand only to Ho 


Chi Minh in the Communist movement in Indochina. 14 


Regulars, Regionals, and Locals 

In terms of mission, three echelons made their appearaice in the VPA by 1947; the first - 
line regulars, or main force (chu-luc); the regional] units (dia-phuong quan); and the local mili- 
tia (du-kich). Of these, only the chu-luc was fully mobile, being likely to show up in combat 
anywhere from the Chinese border to northern Camhbedia. With almost no exceptions, the men 
cavered these vast distances ou foot, carrying full batule kit. The Viet Minh forces consist- 
ently outpaced French estimates of their mobility; jungle dashes of 25 miles a day for several 
consecutive days were not unknown, Viet Minh reguiars were snaringly used and were re- 
served for battles of strategic importance; but when the target was worthwhile—as, for example, 
the liquidation of French forces on the Chinese border in 1950, or the attempted capture of 
Hanoi in 1951, or the battle of Dien Bien Phu in 1954—they were fully committed regardless of 
casualties. 

The brunt of everyday battle was borne by the regionals, reinforced by local militia in the 
urea ot atteck. This was particularly true in areas where a frontline existed, as in the Red 
hhewer ° dta, or where no reguar forces of any size existed, as in Cochin China. Although two 
regiments of repulyrs were infiltrated inside the Red River Delta and its ''Marsnal de Lattre" 
fortified line of 2,200 bunkers, most small attacks were carried out by the regionals. The 
local militia was used chiefly in reconnaissance for larger units unfamiliar with the terrain, 
or in covering the withdrawal of such units; it also played an important role in gathering local 


intelligence and in preparing ambushes and in sabotage, 


“Armed Propaganda” Units 


The insurgents’ military effort was ably assisted by a psychological warfare and intelli- 


gence operation of major proportions. Special Viet Minh teams and units known aa dich-yan 
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prime fete - giage s am: Prem f gediis un onder te gather intelligence and prepate the wav for m- 
subset athlach  Thebe wote daisy dich-van teams in charge of assaussinatiy, ofthe trals who re- 
fuscd to cull@turate with th Viet Mink Theo most netable such coup was the sitvultancous mur - 
deri August 199] of Feench General Chanson and South Vietnamese Regional Governer Tha: 


Lap Thanh by a “suicide volunteer” booby rapped with hand prenades. 


Five Phases of Inaurgent Operations 

The Viet Minh’s combat operations against the French fell into five major phases. The 
first of these was "beachhead elimination," an i}l-fated attempt at throwing the French into the 
sea before they could get a solid foothold in Viet-Nam (December 1946-March 1947). Durity 
this phase, the DRVN forces tended lo stand and fight, apparently expecting te thcow out the 
French by regular combat tactics. ‘they used available French, Japanese, and U.S. equipment, 
including artillery and even 18 tanxs. Many Japanese instructors and even some German Nazis 
tleeing from China were with the insurgents. 18 Although this first conventional effort tailed, it did 
produce such remarkable feats as a successful defense of one sector of Hanoi for almost three 
months by a DRVN regiment. 

It was only after this failure—not as part of a deliberate design—that the DRVN switched to 
guerrilla warfare. Its forces had run out of both ammunition and spare parts for its more so- 
phisticated weapons, and this practical fact had a great deal more to do with the decision than 
any of Mao Tse-tung's famous writings on revolutionary war. In fact, the DRVN's armed forces 
had never forguiitei one of Mav's lc3s-quoted but nevertheless crucial maxims warning against 
the false belief that guerrilia warfare solves everything and calling, rather, for armed forces 
that were light on their feet, could hit hard, and could get away fast. 1 

After the collapse of talks with the French in March 1947, the Viet Minh finally realized it 
must expect 4 protracted conflict and must, accordingly, create some relatively secure bases, 
and, if possible, establish permanent contact with a sanctuary. The second period was thers 
fore one of ‘containment and consolidation."' In several limited uffeusives, the Viet Minh 
cleared a redoubt in northwestern Tonkin, crushed the French border positions, and thus estab- 
lished permanent contact with Red Chinn. it:vas able to train and cguly; ito regulars there by 
the time this phase ended in October 1950. 

The third phase. later termed the “erroneous general counteroffensive," tollowed next, with 
multidivision attacks against French lowland positions in the spring of 1951. This offensive 
failed when the French air-transported reinforcements and U.S. equipment to break up massed 
Viet Minh attacks in the Red River Delta zone. An insufficiently prepared attack against the 


Thai hightands, after initial successes, alse failed when attempts at storming the French air~ 


borne stronghold at Na San met defeat, with heavy Viet Minh casualties. On the other hand, two 


G@eep state by the Freoch at Hoa-Biagh and Phu-Doar enabicd the Viet Minh Gs eludsy ae detail the 


weahncases al French motorized terees in the face of guciriula type. hat-and run attacks 


The Viet Minh next begun a fuurth or ‘ eirctegic uerensive” phase with shill but etfectave 


rab ypinte Froneh held areas. Thais ieciuded offensises into northern Laos om the winter of 
28538 and inte southern Laos and the auatfienn pate in the spring of 1954. These operations 
were meant tu deplete French reserves and stain their logistical system, while building up the 


insurgents' regular forces. 

The fifth and final phase of "general counteroffensive" was a series of brief but brutal, 
large-scale attacks made for the purpose of destroying a maximum of French tcoops. Dien 
Bien Phu and the battle for the Red River Delta were highlights of this period, which ended when 


French and Viet Minh forces signed a cease-fire agreement in Geneva, on July 20, 1954. 


Viet Minh Reaction to Error 


Although guided bv leaders who had learned their jcb Gi Drench, Chinese Nationalist, and 


Chinese Communist schools, the VPA sometimes made grievous mistykes, such ag its three 
abortive offensives in 1951 against the French-held Red River Delta —bat ilalways corrected these 
with alacrity, The removal of incompetent commanders was ruthlessiy practiced. For exam- 
ple, when the VPA regional commander in Cochin China, Nguyen Binh, failed to revert to smail- 
unit taccics when ordered to do so in 1952, he was ordered back to North Viet-Nam; but his 
wierer bouts were allegedly made known to the French, who in any event interce;ted and killed 
him. The Communist method of ‘self-criticism" and “comradely criticism” of others may have 
contributed to the VPA's efficiency. The VPA proved to be 4 great deal more flexible tactically 
and strategically than has been generally believed, The decision to revert (o low-level attacks 


when big-unit operations failed may have been tw critical decision of the Viet Minh campaign. 


Foreign Assistance and Sanctuary 

There can be no doubt that external aid was crucial to the insurgents’ eventual] success. 
The aid given in 1945-46 to DRVN forves by Chinese Nationalists, Japanese deserters, and even 
American OSS teams and the Combat Section, South China Command, under Brig. Gen, Philip E. 
Gallagher, was crucial in the early days. In addition, until late 1947, there was a e‘eady flow 
of U.S, equipment smuggled in by private aircraft and vessels from the Philippines, in exchange 
for gold and opium. These craft were finally attacked without warning by the French a 1 de- 


stroyed, thus ending this source of Viet Minh supply.!. There is no way of estimating the size 
or kind of equipment which reached the Viet Minh from such miscellancous sources. 

Foreign aid to the Viet Minh began to play a really effective role only after 1950, when Red 
Chinese deliveries permitted the equipment of a first wave of 26 battalions, The bulk of these 


forces was trained in Red China at Ching-Hsi (Kwangsi Province). 


Red Chinese aid, coming by 
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Known routes, cuuld be taitty closely estimated. Prench mdeligence sources stated that about 
TS percent af Chinese aid consisted of fuel ang ammunition, 25 percent ul Weapons apd other 
equipment. Delivertes went Iran) 10-20 tons a month in 195) ty 250 tons a month by the end of 
1962, to 400-000 tons a menth in 1933, and to a peak of 1,500-4,000 tons a month between Janu- 
ary and June Lda4. 18 

Soviet blog and French Communist aid to the Viet Minh was important in both the ecouumic 
and political fields. It was estimated that in 1950, almost 40 percent of the vehicles sent to 
French forces in Indochina from France Were sabotaged, and reputedly even equipment delivered 
trom American west coast ports was not exempt from Communist tampering. Funds for the 
Viet Minh were collected in most Soviet satellites and by French Communists. For propaganda 
purpuces, the U.S.S.R. repatriated captured German members of the French Foreign Lej;rion to 
East Berlin, Czechoslovakia mailed letters and propaganda newspapers from French prisoners 
of wer to their families in France. The insurgents were also aided by neutral India's policy of 
forbidding the overflight of her territory by French transport aircraft. All of these activities 
helped the insurgents, particularly the last, which affected indirectly the course of the battle of 


Dien Bien Phu. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Even befere the gereral outhreak of armed insurgency in late 1946, there was already a 
deep split conce. ning the Vietnamese situation between France's military and civilian leader- 
ship in Indochina. For the most part, the French underestimated the seriousness of the Viet 
Minh challenge and failed to understand the depth and intensity of Vietnamese nationalist senti- 
ment. Gen. Philippe Leclerc, the commander of French forces in Indochina from October 1945 
to July 1946, realized that the returaing French were up against a popular movement which 
would be difficult to defeat mulitarily, and he was also keenly aware of the numerical weakness 
of French forces in the country. Om the other hand, Admiral] d'Arvenlieu, France's civilian 
High Commissioner to Indochina swuvueu In caigen and a firm believer in tough colonial poli- 
cies, discounted the seriousness of the situation. Backed by the old-line "Indochina hands" of 


the colonial civil service in Saigon, d'Argenlieu's views prevailed over those of Leclerc. 


Postwar Return of French 

The mission of Leclerc's French Expeditionary Corps (FEC)*was thus regarded simply as 
one ot "pacification," to be conducted along the classie lines of France's earlier colonial wars. 
What actually occurred was a series of flag marches through Viet Minh territory, with columns 


*Corps Espéditionnaire Frangais d'Extréme-Orient (CE FEO). 
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of tanks and personnel Car bicrs moving Tapydly from town tu town but never meeting the chem. 
head-on and with no plans—-ur military cepatslity --for occupation indepth | Within a few morths 
much of whet the French sul regarded as Cochin China was once inere under Prench control — 
to the eatent of about luv yardg on cither side of all major roads. The Jack of Vietnamese re- 
sistance in the face of Prench armored columns was interpreted as a sign of submission, and 
the Viet Minh’s cuntinicd nilling of lucal officials was believed te be merely 2 sign of temporary 
lawlessness in the countryside. 13 

However, when negotiations at Fontainebleau broke down and tension between French and 
YRVN forces in the north began meuunting in the fall of 1946, incidents increased and the true 
dimensions of the Viel Minh problem in the countryside became apprrent. When open hostilities 
broke out in December 1946, they were grected with almost a sigh of relief. At iast the enemy 
had come into the open and was behaving in @ conventional manner. The French response was 


likewise conventional. 


French Strength and Equipment 

The FEC then had at its disposal one infantry division at full strength and an armored com- 
bat command, two parachute battalions, and about three Spitfire fighter squadrons. Miscella- 
neous French units reconstituted from prisoners of war liberated from Japanese concentration 
camps accounted for about three regiments, some of which contained indigenous troops. The 
total number of troops available in Indochina &: the beginning of 1947 was about 40,000; by the 
end of that year there were some 70,000. Only the paratroops, two companies of which had lib- 
erated all of Laos in a series of lightning raids, could be considered suitable for counterinsur- 
gency operations in the jungie. The remainder were useful only for conventional warfare. 

Originally, the French forces were armed with U.S, equipment, most of which had been 
heavily used for three years in World War IL, with stocks left behind by British troops who had 
Janded in southern Indochiiia in September 1945, and with miscellaneous French and Japanese 
W.onons., One French survey ‘ndicates that there wore im aneocming of ipes of submuchingeguns, 


33 types of rifles, 17 types of light machineguns, and 16 types ~i mortars. 


Foreign Aid for the French 

Foreign aid ta the French continued throughout the years of the conflict, Friendly coopera- 
tion between Britain and France existed in the form of officer exchanges and limited equipment 
grants. But the bulk of foreipm * assistance came after June 1950, when the United States decided 
to support Franc... The U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) Viet-Nam waa acti- 
vated at this time, and by mid-1954, about 71 billion worth of equipment had been delivered to 
the French, including 23,000 trucks, 27,600 other vehicles (among these almost 1,00 armored 


vehicles), 150 vessels of all types up to aircraft carriers, and over 500 airevaft. While certain 
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shuttages ousted, auch as helicopters, recoiiess rilies, and sgmad cquipment, the magnitude of 
American assistance made the Drench forees in Indochina a well-equipped convention’ foree. 
Aa American civilian aid program, algo started th 1990, did ats share fo baching up the French 
pactticstien efiort, which took the form of routane civic action propranis ineluding some 


resettlement. 20 


French Search for a Stretegy 

The fact that the Viet Minh originally tried to defend fixed objectives, most of which the 
French took without great difficulty, gave the appearance of at least limited French success in 
the first sequence of eventa. The French appeared tu be stymied chiefly by their lack of treops 
and supplies.2! In 1947, the FEC began large pincer operations, some of which, such as Opera- 
tion LEA, involved 20,000 troops of all services. These were designed to capture or destroy 
the bulk of the Viet Minh's regular troops and the DRVN governmental apparatus then in hiding 
around Tuyen-Quang. While the statistics on Viet Minh casualties lent each krench operation 
the appearance of victory, none ever achieved the basic objective of destroying the enemy's 
means of maintaining political and military resistance. For the French, the Indochina War be-~ 


came an unending search for the "set-piece battle."' 


Fiench Organisation and Strength 

When, after 1949, in political developments to be discussed later, France gave the three 
Indochinese countries technical independence, it also created national armies for Car.podia, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam. Some, but not all, of the indigenous troops serving with the FEC were 
transferred into these national armies, and military schools were set up in each country to pro- 
vide native officer cadres—thc igh i: insufficient numbers for these national forces. The high 
command of these French Union Forces (FUF) controlled both the French and African regulars 
of the FEC and the three national Inaochinese armies. This oi ganizational structure remained 
in effect until after the 1951 cease-fire, except in the case o1 Cambodia, where the Cambodiaii 
Army high cominand took full administrative control over the Royal Khmer Forces as early as 
October 1953. By 1954, FEC forces totated 278,000 and national components, about 200,000. 

Slowly, French tactical organization went through a series of modifications to adapt itself 
to the terrain and the enemy it would have tu fight. From divisions of the European: type, the 
FEC in 1949 went to the other extreme, with bat...Jions that were not strong enough to withstand 


attack by the enemy's basic large unit, the brigade. 


General de Lattre Organizes Groupe Mobile 


French tactical organization was to be radically revised by Gen. Jean de Lattre de 


Tassigny, who took over in 1950 a8 commander in chief of the French Union Forces. Imperious 


and commanding - known as le roi deas’—de Lathie set the “tone tthe tacater antai fae lef in 
Tate lvod to die of cancer and be posthumousis awarded the rank of ficiddre osha: He was yttven 
to demanding all the honers of coremon\ ard was knuwn ta have tite the area commander of 
Hanoi for detuciencies in his honor guard. At the same time. de Pattre was also highly pra. 
eal. He dratted Preneh civilians in Indeching fer guard duties and commandeered coun wig - 
craft in Saigon for troop transport During battle, he once flew intu @ sapall endangered outpost 
and answered a subordinate commander's radioed reminder of his danger with, “Well, break 
through and get me out. "2. 

In 1951, General de Lattre developed (he standard unit tor the Indochina conflict, the 
groupe molile (GM), a ternary regimental combat team organized to operate independently. It 
existed both as a mobile infantry wit and as an armoused unit, and late in 1952 it even appeared 
in an airborne version, of which there were finally one Vietnamese and two French units, with 
a total of nine battalions. However, the appearance of two or three jointly operating Viet Minh 
divisions compelled the French ro operate in larger GM formations in 1953-54, and hight divi- 
sions were in the process of being reintroduced when the war ended. There alse existed four 


provisiona! divisions de marche in Tonkin, formed from the available GM's. 


Montagnards and Paramilitary Forces 

The French also used montagnard forces in the northern highlands of Laos and Viel-Nam 
and on the southern plateau of Viet-Nam, There was a regimental combat team (groupe mobile 
No, 42) made up of Bahnar and Rhadé tribesmen, a 4th Vietnamese Mountain Division, created 
in 1951; and the famous Sth Division, made up of northern Nungs. The montagnards provided 
excellent officer material, aid they fought loyally on the French side to the end. 

Irregular forces included the pr:vate armies cf the vavious politico-religious sects. In the 
south, the Hoa-Hao and Cr -Dai sects, Whose religious practices are modified forms of Bud- 
dhism, had 4 total strength of about 4 million believers and controlled large segments of the 
population in the Mekong Delta and Tay-Ninh I'rovince. Some 15,000 to 20,000 Cao-Dai troops 
and about 6,000 to i6,v0y Hoa -Hao troops fought on the government side.23\ Catholic armed 
units, called Unités Mobiies de Défense des Chrétientés (Christian Communities Mobile Defense 
Units), controlled large parts of the eastern Mekong Delta area, in the north, similar Cavnolic 
self-defense units existed in the bishoprics of Phat-Diem and Bui-Chu in the southern part of 
the Red River Delta. 

Small French liaison teams were assigned to these Buddhist and Christian forces, referred 
to by the French as suppletifs, but they had their own cadres and othieers, mans of whom were 
given training by the French in a special paramilitary school at Thu-Due near Saigon. These 
paramilitary units were loosely coordinated by the Inspectorate for Supplementary Forces 


under the French Union Forces general staff. Often decpiv motivated, these scetarian troups 
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fought well in therr home areas, and also aided in the fairly extensive control which the French 
were able to exercise throughout the conflict over the Mekong Delta area. But in the long run 
they presented the authorities in Saigon with the problem of ‘warlord armies," more loyal to 
local interests than to those of the central government. 

One vther such proup, the Binh-Nuy@n, was in fact lite more than a highly organized 
underworld gang, Without any religicus trappings or ideological pretenses. Tt contributed very 
little in active military operaticas; but, after it gained control of the underworld in Seigon, the 
Binh-Auven's few thousand gangster troops did help to contain Viet Minh terrorism in that 


city. 


French Try Different Strategies 

Examination of French combat operations in Indochina will clearly demonstrate several 
different strategic phases, 24 Until September 1950, a "constant offensive'' was employed, using 
pincer operations designed to destroy both the guerrilla forces in the field and the insurgent ad- 
ministrative apparatus, After the destruction and Joss of French positions aisag the Chinese 
border in 1950, tre French decided to withdraw to the lowland Red River Delta and to consoli- 
date their positions there uncil they were ready for further offensive operations. This phase of 
"retrenchment and consolidation" ied to the construction of a bunker line in the Red River Delta. 

The fall of 1951 saw the beginning of a period of offensive stabs, such as the one around 
Hoa-Binh, Operation LORRAINE, and constant mopping-up operati:ns in the Mekong and Red 
River Deltas. Momentum was lost when the growin, aggressiveness of Viet Minh forces in the 
spring of 1953 led to the adoption of "hedgehog" taztics, In order to break the momentum of 
guerrilla attacks until sufficient Indochinese national forces became available for static defen- 
sive missions and Jreed the FEC for constant offensives, air-supplied hedgehog positions were 
created in 1953-54 at Na San, the Plain of Jars, Muong-Sai, Séno, and Dien Bien Phu. These 


were designed to deflect Viet Minh attacks against vital centers, 


Navarre’s Strategy of Using Behind-the-Lines Bases intried 

When Gen, Henri-Eugtne Navarre took over as commander in chief of the FUL in July 1953, 
his instructions were to defend Laos if possible but to safeguard the French Expeaitionary Corps 
at all costs. His plan tor action called for continuation aad Intensification of de Lattre's tactics; 
the buildup of local aationa! forces; and the infusion of new spirit, molality, and aggressiveness 


in French forces. The Navarre Plan, which was to have been fully implemented by 1965 but was 


~<a 


never pul into effeci in view of the French defeat, provided for freeing the FEC entirely from 
static defense missions, Stationed at 21 land-air bases set up within Viet Minh territory, : 
troops were to carry out offensive operations that would compel the enemy to use his troops for 


the defense of his own rear areas, 


250 
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Although the Navarre Plan was never carried out, the consvant French effort to bring mo- 
bility into combat operations is well illustrated by the number of airborne operations involving 
more than onc parachute battalion. In eight years, these were almost evenly distributed among 
commando-type raids, reinforcement of cut-off garrisons,and support of major offensive stabs. 
In addition, there were four major offensive operations based entirely on the use of parachute 


forces: Hoa-Binh (1951), Na San (1952), Lang-Son (1953), and Dien Bien Phu (1953-34). 


French Also Use Guerrilla Warfare 

One of the most interesting aspects of French counterinsurgency operations was the in- 
creasingly intensive use of long-range penetration and unconventional warfare operations hehind 
enemy lines, or rather, inside enemy territory. Created by General de Lattre in 1951, the 
Groupements de Commandos Mixtes Aérojortes (GCMA), or Composite Air borne Commando 
Groups, under the command of Lt. Col. Roger Trinquier, began to fight the Viet Minh with its 
own tactics. The purpose of the GCMA was emphatically not to hit and run in raider fashion 
but to establish local contacts with the population and arouse them to resistance against the Viet 
Minh, When a willingness to do so had been demonstrated, the French would then parachute in 
additional cadres of local origin to transform a French-created activity into a purely indigenous 
movement,25 Such work required a great deal of patience and risk-taking on the part of the ini- 
tial contact teams of peri.aps four or five men, which necessarily included one or two natives 
from the contact area. 

Trinquier asserts to this day that, had his operation been given wider latitude and more 
logistical support, the GCMA could have transformed the whole character of the struggle.26 By 
July 1954, there even existed in the mountain areas of Tonkin the beginnings of a Mountain 
People's Committee calling for self-government of the northern mountain areas liberated by 
the GCMA, Over 20,000 French-sponsored guerrillas were actually operating inside Viet Minh 
territory by mid-1954, and plans called for 50,000 by 1955. There is no doubt that such a 
torce would have created sei ious ditficulties tor the Viet Minh torces, As it was, the GCMA 
could point to the fact that their operations in the highlands kept 14 Viet Minh battalions on the 
lookout during the battle of Dien Bien Phu, while the 15,000 FEC troops at Dien Bien Phu tied 
down only 29 Viet Minh battalions, The GCMA also liberated singlehandedly all of Pnong Saly 
Province in Laos—a feat regular forces had been unable to accomplish. 

On the other hand, the GCMA failed in what should have been its primary mission: the 
destructio: cf Viet Minh supply routes to Dien Bien Phu, GCMA proponents claim, however, 
that the cautious approach the commandos had to use in order to be accepted by the local popu- 
lation made it impossible to create an effective force in the Dien Bien Phu area in time to in- 
tervene successfully, Trinquier asserts that, after the cease-fire, he attempted to get Ameri- 


can military authorities in Saigon to continued support of the anti-Communist guerrillas inside 
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what was to become Communist North Viet-Nam but met with no encouragement. The anti- 


Communist puerrillas were destroyed by the Viet Minh after 1954, 27 


The Roie of Air and Navai Units 
Airpower, which was also used for reconnaissance and tactical bombing and strafing mis- 
sions, provided the Frenci with essential logistical support, often in places where airborne 
reinforcements were the only kind which could get through, The French Air Force (FAF) at 
first used Spitfires and P-63's in ground support operations and C-47's for bombing and trans- 
port missions, In the 1950-54 period, when American B-26's and F4F's became the tactical 
mainstay, there was a toial of 475 aircrate operating in Indochina. Helicopters were never in 
general use. The primary mission of the FAF was to provide close tactical support to FUF 
ground forces and to transport army personnel and supplies. Airborne operations were con- 
ducted extensively during the last years of the war, Some FAF officers complained of having 
to function in a supporting role under the command of FUF ground units, instead of being al- 
lowed to concentrate on vir strikes against Viet Minh supply lines. It is not likely, however, 
that air attacks would have met with any great success, as the Vietnamese insurgents were 
particularly adept at camouflage and decentralization of logistical targets, Also, in the later : 
state of the war, the insurgents had antiaircraft capabilities. i 
If airpower proved generally disappointing except in the very important area of logistics, i 
the French Navy's amphibious operations in Indochina made a significant contribution to the i 
art of warfare, Since Vietnamese rivers are navigable for LCM- and LCT-type vessels* ! 
fairly far inland, the French Navy developed tactical units known as dinassauts (naval assault 
divisions) equipped with some 12 to 18 craft ranging from LCVP'sto LSSL's. Each dinassaut 
was made up of an opening group (groupement d'ouverture) of small reconnaissance craft; a 
shock group of ships carrying marine commandos and sometimes armored vehicles; a base-of- 
fire group, composed of shipborne heavy mortars or tank-turreted LCM's; and a command and 
support graup, which usually included the command LSSL, supply LCM's. and often the small 
amphibian aircraft which were part of the dinassaut. 
In addition to these purely naval units, which possessed considerable fire and shock power 
and participated in several major operations, there were other specialized amphibious units 
built around Crab- and Alligator-type U.S. naval craft, Each such group was composed of 33 
vehicles, including artillery and mortars. Finally, the French Quartermaster Service operated 
several supply companies equipped with 32 LCM's each. Since each LCM had the carrying ca- 


pacity of fifty 2.5-ton trucks, any operution within reach of a navigable river was normally 


*Locully modified U.S. landing craft: LCM (Landing Craft, Materiel}, LCT (Landing Craft, 
Tank), LCVP (Landing Craft, Vehicle, Personnel), LSSL (Landing Ship Support, Large\, LST 
(Landing Ship, Tank), 


assured of rapid and fairly safe logistical support, although there were many ambushes of such 
convoys by the Viet Minh. French units faced river mines and attacks by well-camouflaged 
snipers with recoilless rifles along the riverbanks; there were even cases of dams being built 


at night across a river to cut off the withdrawal oi French river craft, 2 


French Search for a Political Solution 

In the all-important areu of political reform, the colonial power was handicapped by the 
total lack of consensus in Fiance and indochina alike as to the future of the territory and by the 
absence of effective indigenous leadership once a policy of decolonialization was finally em- 
barked upon, In 1945-46, the French had promised inde,endence as an ultimate goal. Early in ' 
1948, they began negotiations with ex-Emperor Bao Dai in Houg Kong, where the Vietnamese 
ruler had been living in retirement afler becoming disillusioned with the Viet Minh regime. By 
March 1949, Frence had agreed io Bao Dai's demands for the reunion of Cochin China with an 
independent Viet-Nam, in which the French were to be given certain preferential treatment. In 
that month, Viet-Nam officially joined the French Union as an Associated State, receiving a 
large degree of autonomy, as well as the right to serd its own diplomatic representatives to cer- 
tain specified countries, France retained the right to control Viet-Nam's foreign policy and 
military affairs, Later in the year, T.acs and Cambodia also accepted an associated status, 2 

The pclitical reality of the new independence failed to make itself felt, however, in the 
midst of civil war and under the circumstances of the political settlement. When Bao Dai re- 
turned to lead the reunified and theoretically independent non-Communist state of Viet-Nam, 
there was little tu excite the imagination of the Vietnamese people, and endless haggling over 
details among French and Indochinese officials frittered away the psychological impact of th: 
event. The "Bao Dai solution," with its series of ineffective premiers under the inept leader- 
ship of an unpopular monarch and the continued dominance of the French High Commissioner in 
Saigon, failed almost from the start. The Bao Dai regime set up in 1949 was never able to of- 
fer any real challenge to the Ho Chi Minh regime. 0 

Indeed, by 1949 the political struggle with the Viet Minh had already been lost, at ieast in 
Viet-Nam, if not In Laos and Cambodia. After three years of French vacillation and dilatory 
behavior, no responsible Vietnamese leader was willing to risk his reputation in behalf of a 
French-supported Vietnamese regime. Ngo Dinh Diem, who was later to lead South Viet-Nam 
(1954-63), was a typical example: he chose exile in the United States until the French relin- 
quished effective control in Viet-Nam, 

In the face of basic military and political failures, the various techniques of population 
management tried by the French had little practical effect. The country was far too vast and 


the rebel-held areas too interwoven with loyal areas even to apply effective tood-denial meas~ 


ures. Too much of the population was directly under Viet Minh control to implement a 


thoroughgoing program of resettlement, although a limited program in Cambodia met with much 
success. Police action against Viet Minh terrorists in the Saigon area was succesaiul after 


1951, however, when a brutally efficient security system was established. 


French Military Reverses 

During the last six months of the Indochina conflict, French Union Forces suffered serious 
reverses, beginning with the Viet Minh offensive into Laog in December 1953. In a rapid dagh 
across northern Laos, the VPA's 308th Division reached Muong-Sai, north of Luang-Prabang 
while another stab across central Laog by strong elementa of the 304th and 325th VPA Divisions 
reached the Mekong at Thakhek by late December, cutting Lacs in half and rolling back French 
positions all along the Mekong valley to the Thai border. Fronch groupe mobile No. 2 was 
hacked to pieces on Road No. 12, while the 2d Battalion, 4th Moroccan Rifles, was pushed west- 
ward from Road 12. The important French airbase at Séno near Savannakhet wag hastily trans- 
formed into another hedgehog outpost with the help of remnants from GM 2, Airborne Group No, 
1, and GM 51, which was brought up from Cambodia (thus leaving that country to be defended al- 
most entirely by indigenous forces). 

The movement of the 308th VPA Division into Muong-Sul compelled the French to create 
another hedgehog in that area. Time for this construction was bought by sacrificing the 2d 
Battalion of Laotian Chasseurs and the 2d Battalion, 3d Foreign Legion Infantry, which were 
totally destroyed in a rearguard fight with VPA Regiments 102 and 148. Moreover, the support 
of these new hedgehogs, in additions to Dien Bien Phu and the Plain of Jars, became an insu- 
perable problem in air logistics. There was insufficient airfield space, not to mention pilots 
and maintenance crews, to meet all these conflicting requirements at the same time over a ter- 
ritory almost four times the size of both North and South Korea. 

In the meantime, the Viet Minn had also gone on the offensive in the southern plateau. 
There, VPA Regiments 108 and 803 swarmed across Roads 14 and 19, encircled Ankhé, took 
Kontum, and proceeded to destroy GMs 100 and 42 in a grueling campaign that was to last until 
the July cease-fire. This drive eventually brought VPA regulars to the southern edge of the 
southern plateau. 

FlUF activities during this critical period were aimed at preventing a rapid buildup of Viet 
Minh forces around the vital Red River Delta in the north and at diverting VPA troops in central 
Viet-Nam from attacks against the Mekong valley and the northern positions.2 Operation 
ATLANTE, a French seaborne landing made at Tuy-Hoa in south central] Viet-Nam, was there- 
fore undertaken in the ingurgents' Interzone V.33 Its goal—to divert VPA troops—was, however. 
unsuccessful both in concept and execution. Tuy-Hoa was too far away to tempt Viet Minh 
forces in the north, and in fact the Viet Minh were not drawn away from their centers of strength 


Thus the French frittered awa; valuable resources. In a second effort to attract northern Viet 
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Minh forces away from the Red River Delta and to block their entry into northern Laos, French 
forces were airdropped into Dien Bien Phu, located only 230 miles northwest of the Red River 


Delta, on November 30, 1953; this was the start of Operation CASTOR. 


Battle of Dien Bien Phu 

Garrisoned in a valley somewhat jess than 10 miles long and 6 miles wide, with outlying 
defense positions on some but not all of the surrounding hills, eight battalions of FUF troops 
waited at Dien Bien Phu for “lmost four months before the Viet Minh attacked in force. The 
two-month siege began in sch 1954, when the VPA took up positions in the hills overlooking 
the French outposts and (.: “a barrage of artillery fire which could not be countered. The ! 
15,000 defenders soon found that they had drastically underestimated the VPA's artillery and 
attack capabilities. Meanwhile, the onset of the monsoon season curtailed French air operations 
vital to the lift of the 200 tons of supply a day required for the troops at Dien Bien Phu. Under 
incessani shelling und wave after wave of attacking VPA infantry, French defense perimeters 
were steadily reduced until finally even the air strips inside Dien Bien Phu were lost. Left 
without adequate air support and cut off from relief by ground forces unable to break through 
the iron ring of the VPA siege force, the garrison surrendered on May 8, 1954.34 

The consequenc«s of Dien Bien Phu's fall were far-reaching. Although five Viet Minh 
divisions had remained concentrated in that area for almost four months, partially achieving the 
initial goal of deflecting VPA pressure elsewhere, the fall of the garrison was devastating in 
terms of logs of French combat morale and world opinion, The respite thus bought for the Red 
River Delta by the sacrifice of Dien Bien Phu was too short to do any good. Three VPA divi- 
sions appeared on the edge of the delta within a month after Dien Bien Phu, and by July the 
French perimeter around the Hanoi-Haiphong road and rail axis had shrunk to a narrow cor- 


ridor. Except in southern Viet-Nar ae situatiou changed for the worse. 


French Face External and Internal Pressures 

To cope with the vastly deteriorated military situation, the French needed reinforcements 
of supplies and personnel in large numbers. French laws, however, still forbade the use of 
French draftees outside of Europe. In the United States there was little opposition to supply- 
ing economic and material aid to the French, but the possibility of involving American troops 
in combat operations in Indochina created an immediate outcry in the U.S. Congress. France's 
failurc to give real substauce vo vue independence granted the Indochinese states in 1949 gave 
the conflict the character of a colonial war in American eyes, and besides, the memory of 
Korea was all too fresh. Anxious to avoid involvement i) another Asian war, the United 


States refused even to send American planes to rescue the beleaguered French at Dien 
Bien Phu.3s 


In France, the war in Indochina became increasingly unpo ts because of its linancial 


cost, ts drainon the French Regular Army, and its exploitation by the left-wing parties as a 


domestic political issue. Faced with mounting domestic opposition to a continuance of the war, 


and without any hope of active Anglo-American participation in their counterinsurgpent efforts. 


the French government of Prime Minister Pierre Mendeés- France resolved to end the conflict 


hy negotiations at an international conference of world powers. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Hostilities were officially ended on July 20, 1954, when a cease-fire agreement was signed 


at Geneva, Switzerland, by the military representatives of the TUF high command on behalf of 


the FEC and the Vietnamese and Laotian Armies and by ret-resentatives of the Vietnamese 


People's Army high command. The Cambodian Army high command, operating alone since 


October 1953, signed on its own. Because of the difficulty of informing all Viet Minh units in 


the field of the cease-fire, it became effective in the zones on varying dates between July 27 


and Aust 7. 


The diplomatic conference held at Geneya was attended by representatives of France and 


the DRVN, as well as of the non-Communist governments of Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 


Communist China, the U.S.S5.R., Great Britain, and the United States were also represented. 
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it was agreed ai this conference that all Viet Minh forces would be regrouped north of the 17th 


parallel (the present territory of North Viet-Nam) and all Laotian Communist forces in Laos 


would be concentrated in two Laotian provinces along the North Vietnamese border. while 


French Union Forces were to be withdrawn to southern Indochina. Pending eventual elections 


to reunily Viet-Nam, that country was to be administered by Communist forces in the north and 


by non-Communist forces in the south. Neither the Government of Viet-Nam (GVN) in the 


south—later to become the Republic of Viet-Nam-—nor the United States signed the Geneva 


agreements, but in a separate declaration the United States promised to “refrain from the 


threat or use of force to disturh' these agreements and the U.S. government stuted that "it 


. with grave concern."'36 


would view any renewal of the aggression. . 


Terms and Effects of the 1954 Geneva Accord 


The Geneva agreements of 1954, by providing the Viet Minh with a homogeneous and openly 


held territory and a Communist buffer zone in Laos, gave the DRVN an international standing 


which it had not previously enjoved. Aliso, the transfer io Communist hands of North Vietnam - 


ese industrial centers and the prcstige-laden city of Tlanvi, with its modern installations and 


Indochina's only full-fledged university, gave the DRVN the basic infrastructure for national i 


viability. The fact that 860,000 North Vietnamese fled to the south during the 300-day grace 
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period for withdrawals provided in the agreements also temporari!y lightened the DRVN's eup- 
ply burden. North Viet-Nam, it should be remembered, is a food deficit area. On the other 
hand, the Viet Minh received less territory under the Geneva settiement--which divided Viet- 
Nam ac the 17th parallel —than their military forces actually held at the time of the diplomatic 
conference. This has been explained by the conciliatory role played at Geneva by the L.S.S.R., 
which in 1954 was trying to induce France not to join the European Defense Cominunity. 

The effect of the cease-fire on South Viet-Nam was in some ways beneficial. UW brought a 
temporary halt to open Communist activity, cleared the way for the total withdrawal of the colo- 
nial presence of France, made possible large-scale aid by the United States, and provided the 
hreathing space necessary for the creation of a more stable system of civilian government in 
the form cf the Republic of Viet-Nam, proclaimed on October 26, 1955. Urtil late in 1959, Com- 
munist insurgency was limited to the fringe areas of Laos and to small-scale activities in South 
Vicet-Nam, where its apparently nonmilitary nature (¢.g., the assassination of village officials) 
was mistakenly interpreted as the “dying gasps" of the earlier Indochina war rather than the 
resumption of new hostilities 3° 

In Laos, the amputation of two northeastern provinces as regroupment areas for Com- 
munist Pathet Lao forces was designed to be a temporary measure and did not prevent the es- 
tablishment of representative government of @ neutral nature. A French military mission and 
a military base at Séno gave added security. A reunification agreement with the Pathet | ao, 
signed in November 1957, temporarily unified the country under control of the Vientiane gov- 
erament, but continued subversive warfare soon upset the precarious balance. * 

Cambodia, by all accounts, fared best under the terms of the cease-fire. Having defeated 
the local Communists and their Viet Minh supporters in January 1954, the Cambodians did not 
have to provide regroupment areas under the cease-fire terms. Elections supervised by the 
Indian-Canadian-Polish International Control Commission (JCC), set up in Indochina under the 
Geneva agreements, showed overwhelming support for the Khmer government of King Norodom 
Sihanouk. All vestigial French controls were to be removed under the cease-fire, but Ameri- 
can and French military advisory groups were to remain. Cambodia, like Laos, chose a neu- 


tral foceign policy which was made the law of the land in 1957. 


Coat of War to France 

For France, the Geneva accord provided an exit-~albeit a humiliating one—from a military 
and political cul-de-sac that was exhausting both resources and manpower. Despite increasing 
American aid, which by 1954 was expected to reach 70 percent of the current war cysts, the 


Indochina war was damaging the French economy; its total cost was estimated atover {1} billion 


*See ch. 12, "Laos (1959-1962)." 
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The conflict also distorted the structure of the French military establishment, whose oest 
tratned troaps were involved 8,000 miles fron: home .3% 

Total casuaities in the French Expeditionary Corps during the eight years of fighting 
chinese national amines. Although there was no deliberate policy to kill wounded prisoners of 
war, Nu special tacilities were provided for their care by the Communists before 1954. No 
prisoners with abd. minal, chest, or skull wounds are known to have survived 3 


From a military viewpoint, the Frenet Army gained from its Indochinese experience a yal- 


uable store of first-hand knowledge about counterinsurgency wartare operations which was later 


to prove uscful in Algeria, In fact, almost none of the military errors made in the Indochina 
campaign were repeated in North Africa, where the French were never defeated militarily; it 
was (he political situation thal made Algeria untenable for the French. On the other hand, the 
Geneva settlement left a feeling of bitterness and frustration among many French military per- 
sonnel which luter led to a series of mutinies and subversive political activities by some offi- 


cers when the French government attempted to reach a political settlement in Algeria .* 


Some Military Lessons From the Indochina Conflict 

What may one learn from the Indochina conflict? French forces in Indochina were highly 
organized and well-equipped for conventional combat operations, at least after 1946. The very 
sophistication and complexity of the French military establishment, however, deprived it of one 
essential characteristic of successful counterinsurgency—speed in reacting to new situations. 
What is meant here is not speed of movement across terrain, 80 much as “administrative 
speed," or the time required to relay valuable information and to get back the proper orders in 
euponnes In that sense, the French never gained the initiative. On the other hand, although it 
has been widely accepted that French counteringurgency operations in Indochina were entirely 
of the Maginot Line variety, the facts tail to bear out that view. Until 1949, the very size of the 
FEC precluded its resort to any such attempt at holding a battleline; instead, the FEC prac- 
tived another well-known French concept of war which proved to be almost as costly as Maginot 
Line tactics might have been—the constant offense tactic. 

Another major lesson of the Indochinese conflict ig that the indigenous peoples of Southeast 
Asia fight well when properly motivated and led. Among the animistic mountain tribes of Viet- 
Nam, military prowess has as high a value as among American Plains Indians. The lowland 
Indochinese have made good highland jungle fighters, disproving the myth that Jowlanders tight 
well only ina rice-paddy environment. 

What accounted, above all, for the eventual French defeat was simply ‘he fact that the 


French were fighting at almost a 1-to-1 ratio in a type of war in which a 10-to-2 superiority on 


~~ *See Vol. TH, ch. 10, “Algeria (1954-1962). " 
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the part of the counterinsurgent force is generally considered minimal for success. 4 The real 
surprise of the French military effort in Indochina is not that the French were defeated, but that 


it took eight years for this to happen, 


Some Political Errora 

The chief political mistake of the French colonial regim ‘+ Indochina wag its failure to en- 
courage moderate elementa to form local mags-based politic... parties. Thus, non-Communist 
nationalists were forced to choose either abject submission as French puppets or active partic- 
ipation in the Communist-dominated Viet Minh. 

For val.ous reasons, including the personal.ties involved, the non-Communist political 
elites of Viet-Nam and Laos proved totally incapable of motivating their people to active re- 
sistance of Communist subversion of the anti-French movement. Only in Cambodia, led by the 
ener: tic King (later Prince) Sihanouk, was Communist infiltration of the nationalist movement 
succes3fully repulsed. The colonial policies pursued by the British and Americans, in which 
moderate nationalists were allowed to come to power in India, Malaya, and the Philippines, had 
led to more satisfactory results in the decolonization period after World War IJ. One may only 
speculate as to what extent the work of the moderates may have been facilitated by particularly 
inept leadership of the Communist organizations in these last countries. 

One remarkable thing about the Communist organization in Indochina was that the Party 
dominated the nationalist movement: it was the only Communist party in Southeast Asia to do 
so. Even in Indonesia, wherc Dutch colonial policies certainly did not favor the moderates, the 
Communists had been unable to control the nationalist movement. Communist success in Indo- 
china was as much due to the sophistication of Vietnamese Communist leadership as to the na- 
ture of French colonial policies, although these two factors complemented each other. What 
sets off the ICP from other Communist organizations almost the world over is that, long before 
Tito and cthers in eastern Europe discovered "national communism," the Indochinese Com- 
munists had achieved a complete symbiosis uf their doctrinal and national objectives. In fact, 
it can be shown that their nationalist anti-French resistance was not at first greeted with en- 
thusiasm on the part of either the French or Soviet Communist Pa.ties.4 But it completely 
fooled those non-Communist observers who saw only the ICP's primarily ‘nationalist’ behavior 
and not its ultimate "Communist" objectives. 

When hostilities began in Viet-Nam in late 1946, the French had only two real choices. 
They could turn Viet-Nam over without a fight to the DRVN regime, in which the Communists 
were already the dominant political group and the controlling force, or they could fight. Twice 
during the Indochina war a negotiated peace might have been obtained. The first time was in 
March 1947, when Prof. Pauli Mus, the French negotiator, had almost come to full agreement 


with Ho Chi Minh; but the French high command insisted upon the return to French authority of 
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all “war criminals and deserters," such as foreign instructors, mainly Japanese and German, 
whe were serving with the Viet Minh. The second chance came afer Giap’s “erroneous offen- 
sives”’ of the 1951-52 period had brought the Viet Minh to griel, A French delegation was about 
to meet with DRVN representatives in Rangoon when it received orders to return to France, 
allegedly as a result of American pressure,” gince an end of the war in Indochina at that time 
would have thrown the entire weight of Communist iggresgion in Asia upon the Korean front. 
On the whole, however, the French maintained an unrealistic policy of unconditional surrender 
almoat until the end of the insurgency. Jt was only when military victory appeared completely 
impossible that the French accepted an alternative solution giving the Communists somethiay 
less than full control of Viet-Nam, key to the entire Indochinese territory. 

Admitting that the Indochina struggle was first and foremost a colonial war and that France's 
motives for fighting it were not strictly altruistic, it should nevertheless be noted that the out- 
come of the conflict bought at least five years of freedom from Communist takeover for some 
23 million out of about 38 million people. Considering um alternative possibility, the results 


of the French counterinasurgency in Indochina do not appear to have been wholly negative. 
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due to the last-minute diversion of French troors to crush aa uprising in Madagascar. Today it 


is an interesting speculation as te whether the Malagasy affuir did not in fact save the Viet 
Minn. 
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Chapter Ten 
INDONESIA (1946-1949) 


by Genevieve Collins Linebarger 


Underestimating the intensity and dynamism of 
Indonesian nationalism at the end of World War 
II, the Dutch turned to political action and mili- 
tary operations to restore their rule of the 
Netherlands East Indies—only to be driven out by 
popular resistance, guerrilla harassment, and 
international disapproval. 


BACKGROUND 


Although to the outside world the Indonesian revolt against the Dutch appeared to spring full 
blown and fully armed, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, such was not the case. The con- 
cept of Indonesian nationalism had existed long before the word gained its modern vogue. There 
had been great kingdoms and empires embodying much of present-day Indonesia: Srivijaya, 
which in the 9th century encompassed southeastern Sumatra, the island of Bangka, and much of 
the Malay Peninsula; Majapahit, which in the 14th century dominated most of the islands of 
Indonesia; and Mataram, which somewhat later was the largest of the Javanese states.’ 

The fact is, however, that the Indonesia we know today is a creature of Dutch fashioning, 
the islands of the area being united only at the hands of the Dutch. Following the Portuguese 
and Spanish, the Dutch first arrived in the Indies in 1596; but it was not until the formation of 
the United East India Company in 1602 that the Dutch really came to the indies to stay. By the 
1930's, despite some liberalization of the government, the Netherlands East Indies (NEI) was a 


colony governed chiefly from Holland, its product geared to that country's needs, and with the 


Netherlands having a monopoly of trade. 


Geography and Climate 

{n view of the physical aspects of ladonesia, it is not so surprising that the country had 
never been completely united before the Dutch colonized or conquered it, island by island, 
Indonesia comprises some 3,000 islands stretched across an expanse of more than 3,000 miles. 


The total territory is 735,340 square miles, the largest islands being Sumatra, Kalimanten 
(Indonesian Borneo), Java, Sulawesi (Celebes), and Irian Barat (West New Guinea) .2 
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Tar islands are volcanic (some 70 volcanoes are still active, scattered throughout the 
island group) and heavily foresied; except on Java, navigable rivers inake up the major lines of 
communication. Sumutra hue few good harbors; Java has only one harbor in the south (Tjila- 
tiap), but several in the north, of which the best known are those of Surabaja,. Tjeribon (near 
Linggadjati), and Tandjung Priok (Djakart:.'s harbor), The other islands, however, are more 
readily accessible by sea. 

The two islands on which most of the fighting of the Indonesian revolution took place, 
Sumatra and Java, present a number of contrasts. Sumatra is some 1,600 miles long, and 
much of it is covered with tropical swamp and rain forests. Java, on the contrary, is only 600 
miles long, and between 60 and 100 miles wide. The chief fertile agricultural areas are in 
Java, while a great part of Indonesia's oil is found in Sumatra,” 

In climate the entire area is tropical, but the rainy seasons differ somewhat because of the 
difference of prevailing winds. Sumatra has an especially heavy rainfall, averaging 150 inches 
a year, and is inclement at all seasons, particularly in October and November north of the 
equator and in December and January south of the equator. Winds are strongest on the west 
coast in August and on the east coast in July. Java's wet season is irom October to May, but 
winds in east Java tend to create drought conditions. Rainfall differs considerably for the dif- 
ferent parts of Java, ranging from less than 40 inches annually for the Tjeribon plain to 160 
inches for Bantam.‘ 


Indonesia's Many Peoples 

Indonesia's population differs almost as much as the islands of the archipelago. Because 
no census was taken between 1930 and 1961, estimates differ as to the population at the end of 
World War II and the beginning of the revolution, varying usually between 86 and 88 million. 
dava in 1946, with a population of 53 million, was (and is) one of the most densely populated 
areas in the world, averaging 800 persons per square mile for the island as a whole. Around 
Surakarta and extending inland to Djogjakarta, the estimated population was 3,000 persons per 
square mile, while the northern alluvial plain area around Djakarta contained an estimated 
€:,200 persons per square mile. Sumatra, with about 9 million inhabitants in 1946, had an 
average population density of 44 persons per square mile.® 

Java's population tends to be more homogeneous than that of Sumatra and the other islands. 
(Java and Madura, its near neighbor. are almost always treated together.) The three largest 
ethnic groups in Jaya are the Javanese (estimated at about three-fourths of the population oi the 
island of Java and nearly half of the whole population of Indonesia), the Sundanese (estimuted at 
less than a third of the the number of Javanese), and the Madurese (estimated at about one- 


sixth the number of Javanese). The Badui and Tenggercse make up only a very small per- 


centage of Java's population, Sumatra, on the other hand, is ethnically quite diverse, 
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comprising at least 11 different groups (more, if the different kinds of Bataks, Kubus, and 
others included in the Redjang-Iampong group are counted separately). The largest groups, 
however, are the coastal Malays, the Minangkabau, the Batak groups, the Niassans, and the 
Atjenese. In other parts of Indonesia—-not particularly pertinent to this study because most of 
the actual insurgeney and counterinsurgency action took place on Java and Sumatra—there is 


also great diversity of ethnic groupings, 


The Role of Religion in the Insurgency 


About 90 percent of Indonesia's population is Muslim, including most of the population of 
Java and Sumatra. Two exceptions are the Badui tribe in Java, who are ancestor worshippers, 
and the Sumatran Bataks, many of whom are Christian, There are some 2,8 million 
Christians, who come mostly from Ambon. Of the estimated 1,5 million Hindus, most are Bali- 
nese. The remainder of the indigenous population continues animism, ancestor worship, and 
magic practices, while the minority Chinese population, an estimated 2.5 million before 1949, 
practices a mixture of Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism.’ Some of these groups—-!he ani- 
mist Baduis, the Christian Ambonese, to a lesser degree the Christian Bataks, and the minority 
Chinege-—-tended to side with the Dutch out of fear of persecution by the Muslim Indonesians, but 


in the development of the insurgency ethnic and religious factors played little part, 


Dutch Colonial Policies 


In order to understand the political situation, it is necessary to go back in time before the 

beginning of World War II to examine what the Dutch had done in the Indies. At the beginning of 
World War I, government in the Netherlands East Indies consisted of the Dutch Governor 
General, the Council of the Indies, the People's Council (Volksraad), anda College of Delegates. 
The Council of the Indies was an executive body which, from 1930 on, consisted of the Governor 
General, a Vice President, and six members, two of whorn were Indonesians. The Volksraad 
was a iegisjative body which until 1929 had had a Dutch majority; in that year the proportions 
were changed giving the Indonesians a membership of 30; the Dutch, 25; and foreign Asians 
(Arabs and Chinese), 5. The College of Delegates was formed from the Volksraad ou the basis 
of proportional representation and consisted, after 1935, of 13 members. There were also, by 
1930, 32 municipal councils and 15 provincial councils scattered throughout the area,’ 

Not only did the Dutch hold the most and the highest political positions in the old Nether- 
lands East Indies, but the entire economy was geared to Dutch economic needs, notably in the 
production of export crops. The Volksraad, particular’: its Indonesian members, complained 
even before World War I] that the Dutch underpaid labor; that they gave the country an insuffi- 
cient return for the products taken out, especially from the sugar, oil, and shipping industries, 


as ‘vell as from the estates of Sumatra's east coast; and that they took too much of the water 
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supply. Very few Indonesians occupied top positions in business ventures and they lacked suf- 
ficient capital to embark on their own. Moreover the Dutch discouraged industria‘ization as 
being contrary to Dutch interests; they desired to sell their own products to the Indonesians. 
The Indonesians were encouraged to grow, on Dutch estates, such products as indigo, sugar, 1 
coffee, and rubber~none of which was vital to Indonesian needs but all of which produced good 

profits for the coloniai power .° 

These circumstances, while not. known in detail by the Indonesian population as a whole, 


nevertheless generated a feeling that Indonesia was not getting a fair share of profits from the 


rich products of Indonesian soil. 


Growing Nationalism Is Ignored by the Dutch 

More important to the growth of nationalist sentiment was the fact that there had been 
reformist— later nationalist—associations in the NEI since the early 20th century beginning with 
Rudi Utomo, a cultural organization founded in 1998, and Sarekat Dagang Islam (Islamic Trad- 
ing Association), founded in 1909 and transformed into the Sarekat islam (Islamic Association) 
in 1912. Another association formed at about the same time was tre Mohammadijah Movement. 
Both Sarekat Islam and Mohammadijah were originally religious and cuiiural organizations, but 
they gradually began to take on political overtones. Sarekat Islam, unfortunately, was infil- 
tratad by Communists in the 1900's. Nonetheless, these organizations and others stimulated 
nationalism among the common people, whereas previously only the nobles had been concerned? 

When awakening nationalism led to the formation of 9 number of nationalistic associations 
or parties, the Dutch— misunderatanding the depth of feeling represented by these parties— 
thought that, if the leaders were only removed from the scene, nationalism would die a natural 
death. Almost every important Indonesian nationalist leader was imprisoned or detained in 
exile at one time or another for political activities; these included Sukarno,* Mohammad Hatta, 
Soctan Sjahrir, and others. Sukarno was exiled in 1933, Hatta and Sjahrir in 1934; none were 
released until the coming of the Japanese in 1942. Ironically, these political exiles later be- 
came the aristocracy of Indonesian political life " 

The Dutch had also rejected prewar Indonesian proposals for liberalizing the regime. 
These had included a 1936 proposal from the Volksraad, known as the Sutardjo Petition, asking 
for a Round Table Conference to discuss incr« ased self-government for the NEI over a period 
of 10 years, with the eventual goal of complete self-government within a Netherlands union, 
This proposal was ignored and unanswered. Another petition, the Wiwoho Resolution of 1940, 


met a similar fate. When the Volksraad in aome desperation set up the Visman Committee to 


*Like many other Indonesians, Sukarno has only one name, although "Achmed" was sup- 
plied as a first name "by an enterprising American newspaper man who wanted his dispatches 
to look more complete." (Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia, p. ix.) 
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investiLate conditions in the NEI and request representational government for the area, its re- 
port was also ignored until] May 1941, when, with the Netherlands already occupied by the 
Germans, Dutch Queen Wilhelming stated that she wished to be informed of the desires of the 
overseas territories. On December 6, 1942, she made a speech which was a masterpiece of 
vagueness, promising only that after the war there would be consideration of changed relation- 
ships between the Netherlands proper and its colonies.” 

Even with these incentives, however, it is unlikely that the Indonesians would have under- 
taken open defiance of the Dutch had i¢ not been for their experience in administration and 
military training under the Japanese during World War JI and the availability of weapons in the 


postwar period. 


The Japanese Encourage Indonesian Nationalism 

After the Japanese invaded the NEI on January 10, 1942, they established a provisional 
and quite colonial system of administration. Although the Japanese administration was in many 
ways cruel, it gradually gave administrative positions to many Indonesians, who thereby gained 
valuable experience. Some Indonesians, such as Sjahrir and Amir Sjarifuddin, joined the anti- 
Japanese underground movement. Others, such as Sukarno, Hatta, educational leader 
Dewantara, and Muslim leader Kiaji M. H. Mansur, formed a group known as the Empat 
Serengkai, or Four-Leaf Clover, intending to use the Japanese to further the cause of Indo- 
nesian nationalism. There is reason to believe that both Indonesian collaborators and under ~ 
ground leaders were secretly working in conjunction with each other in order to place Indo- 
nesia in the best possible position to escape postwar colonialism, whether Dutch or Japanese. 
Even before the fall of Japan, Indonesian committees had been set up to investigate the question 
of independence. 

As the Japanese saw their own military downfall imminent, they became increasingly 
permissive toward the Indonesians. On August 7, 1945, the Japanese permitted the setting up 
of a Committee for the Preparation of Indonesian Independence (the Panitia Persiapan Kemer- 
dekaan Indonesia). This concession was probably partly due to Japanese fear of an Indonegian 
revolt against themselves, as the Indonesians realized the increasingly weakened position of 
their occupiers. With Japanese concurrence, Indonesian independence was proclaimed on 
August 17, 1945. Although Japan had surrendered to the Allied Powers on August 14, announce- 
ment of this surrender was withhelc in Indonesia until August 21, so chat Indonesian leaders had 
a period of time in which to put their government in order, !. 

By the time that the British (first of the Allied troops to arrive in iidonesia after the 
war) landed, on September 29, 1945, the Indonesian Republic was a functioning reality. Gen. 


Philip Christison, commander of British troops, acknowledged this fact almost immediately by 


accepting the de facto status of the Indonesian Republic. For this, he was luter bitterly blamed 


by the Dutch. In fact, he could hardly have done anything clae. The Japancse had tumed over 
to the Indonesians the Dutch internce camps and, in some eases, their weapons and ammunition 
as well. The Japanese had alse given military training to a large number of Indonesians, who 
were quite willing, if not cager, to use that training against an) greup that might try to reimpose 
a colonial torm of government in the area. Faperts disagree as to Japanese motives, but there 
is some evidence that Japanese leaders had ycanned that, should their Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere fail, at least the European colonial powers would not again return in strength 


to the Far ast. 


The Government of the New Indonesian Republic 

The goevernn -nt which the newly formed Republic of Indonesia adopted, under a provisional 
constitution, had a president, assisicd by ministers of state responsible to him, a vice president, 
a Council of State, a Council of Representatives, a People's Congress, and a Supreme Court. 
The Council of State, or Sunreme Advisory Council (Dewan Pertimbangan Agung), vas te be 
composed as provided by law; its duties were to advise and make proposals to the president; ard 
it had no specific time of meeting. The Council of Representatives (Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat) 
was to meet once a year; together with the president it held legislative power, although the 
president alone might exercise this power in time of emergency. The People's Congress (Mad- 
jelis Permusjawaratan Rakjat), consisting of the Council of Representatives and delegates of 
regional territories, was to meet every five years, was to elect the president and vice president, 
and was to enact the constitution and lay down outlines of national policy. The composition of the 
Supreme Court (Mahkamah Agung) was not specified, '5 

Most of the organs of this provisional constitution were never put into use, Actual govern- 
ing of the Republic was mainly performed hy President Sukarno, Vice President Mohammad 
Hatta, and the Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat or KNIP (Central Indonesian National Commit- 
tee), which replaced the old Preparatory Committee on August 29,1945. KNIP initially con- 
sisted of 135 members, including those of the old committee, In Octoher 1945, it was given 
legislative power jointly with the President, although there was no constitutional provision for 
this step, A 15-c1an working committee, with Sjanrir as chairman and Amir Sjarifuddin as vice 


chairman, then carried out the real work of KNIP.1! 


The Dutch Attempt to Regain Contrul 

So far as the Dutch were concerned, however, the Indonesian Government of the Republic 
simply did aot exist. On October 4, 1945, Dr. tiubertus J. van Mook, acting Governor General 
of the Indies and head of the Netherlands Indies Civil Administration, which had becn in training 
in Australia during World War II, arrived in Indonesia, He rapidly appraised the situation and 


evidentl, informed his superiors that, contrary to their belief, President Sukarno and the 
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Republic did indeed enjoy widespread popularity in the Indies. In the Netherlands, however, 
there was strong disbelief in the anticolonialist sentiment that van Mook had recognized, 
Dutch troops, having lacked earlier transpurtation, naw gradually began to arrive, despite 


Indonesian protests. Although the Dritiah had previously recognized the de facto status of the 


Republic, they now recognized the Dutch as the de jure rulers of Indonesia and turned over au 
thority in areas they were leaving only to the Dutch. 

Gradually, as the Dutch began to realize thet the spirit of anticolonialism in Indonesia was 
genuine—although they still refused t~ recognize Sukarno as the legitimate representative of 
{his spirit—they began to take steps calculated to mitigate the stigmas of colonialism, They were 


not willing, however, to recognize the independence of Indonesia or the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment of the new Republic. For itg part, the Republic could no longer be satis ‘ied with anything 
less. 


INSURGENCY 


When the British arrived on Indonesian suil after World War II, the Indonesian Republic 


claimed the cntire territory of the Netherlands East Indies, The Republic did, in fact, control 


most of Java and Sumatra, except for a portion of western Jave. There is no doubt that this 


control was loose, because the Republic had had time neithcr to impose controls nor to organize 


its armed forces. Its government operated more through a spirit of nationalism and patriotism 


than through formal administrative organs. 


Support for the Republic 


As the Dutch attempted to reimpoge colonial control over the area, a tremendous number of 


After the 
Dutch succeeded in 1947 in taking part of Sumatra and a good deal of Java, they were subject to 


guerrilla bands were formed, apparently spontaneously, over the Republic's territory. 


such constant harassment that they refused to believe this could be unplanned. Republic troops, 
of course, made deliberate infiltrations into Dutch-contro!led areas, but there was ulso always 
much spontaneous activity against the Dutch. Popular support was a major factor in the success 
of the nationalists, 

Supporting the Republic were a tremendous rumber of Indonesian political parties, including 
the Partai Nasional Indonesia (PNI), the most important party of the Republic; Madjelis Sjuro 
Muslimin Indonesia (Masjumi), the largest Muslim party and second only to the PNI in influence; 
Partai Serikat Islam Indonesia (PSII, the next most important Musliin purty: Gerakan Indonesia 
Raya (Gerindo); Partai Buruh Indonesia; Partai Katholik Republik Indonesia, Partai Kristen 
Indonesia (Parkindo); Partai Sosialis (PS); Partai Sosialis Indonesia (PSI); Persatuan Perdjuan- 


gan; and Peragtuan Wanita Republik Indonesia (the largest women's organization). In all, there 
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were about 66 polivcal parties or organizations supporting the Republic. 15 In addition, of the 50 
so-called Federal parties—which were ostensibly in support of « Guteh-favored pwlitical 


solution—the Dutch themselves estimated that at least 22 actually supported the Republic. 


Furtherinore, in Sukarne, Hatta, Sjahrir, Amir Sjarifuddin. Sultan Hamengku Buweno ix 


of Djogjalarta, aud many others, the Republic had by far the mest popular political leadership 
of any group in the Indies, President Sukarno, whose magnetic personality had an overwhelming 
effect on the Indonesians, provided a focus and rallying point for tne nationalists. 
Although the nationalist movement in Indonesia was in ne sense 2 Communist-dominated 


movement, it Was evident that the Conimunists hoped to use the insurgency to further their own 


ends. This was made difficult, however, by the fact that the Communist Party of Indonesia 


(Partai Komunis Indonesia, PKi) was itself split intu two factivas: an orthodox group succes- 


sively led by Mohamrmad Jusuf, Sardjono, and Musso Suparto; and an unorthodox offshoot led by 
Tan Malaka, 


In 1946, Tan Malaka's group made an abortive attempt to wrest power from Presi- 


dent. Sukarno. 


In 1948, the orthodox PKI, which had made ostensible common cause with the 


Repubiuc, initiated a rebellion against it at Surakarta and Madiun, This rebellion the Indonesian 


nationalists themselves put down. !* 


Nationalist Military Organisation and Strength 


The Sukarcla Tentara Pembela Tanah Air (more, consmonly known as PETA, or Volunteer 
Army of Defenders of the Fatherland), formed the nucleus of the Republic's forces. This group, 
estimated at the end of World War II to number about 120,000, had received special military 

ng from the Japanese. Several othcr special groups had also been initiated under or 
trained by the Japanese, 


These included the Barisan Peloper (Pioneer tagion); the Hei Ho— 


Indonesians incorporated into the Japanese Army as labor battalions; and the two Muslim fight- 
ing organizations, not organized by the Japanese but formed during this period—Hizbullah (ulso 
known as Tentara Allah, God's Army), and Sabillallah (God's Fighters). 

On August 22, 1945, only five days after the Republic's proclamation of independence, the 
Badan Keamanar Rakjat (BKR, People's Security Body) was formed, incorporating a large 


number wu. these persons as well gs some officers who had received prewar training as cadets 


in the Royal Netherlands Indies Army (KNIL). On October 5, 1945, th. BKR was renamed the 


Tentara Kearnanan Rakjat (Peonle's Security Army), This force went through several more 
name changes before eventually being called the Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TND. Since for ali 
intents and purposes this was th: same body despite name changes, it will for convenicnce be 


referred to throughout this study as the TNE! 


The TNI was originally organized under one elected revolutionary leadership called the 


Komite Nasional (National Committee), with both central and local administrations. Local 


committees elected their own commandants, who elected their own commander in chiel. 


Leeal commandants furmied their own local troop units, which in turn elected unit com- 
manders, 18 
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The TNI was organized on conventional army lines with a general staff at Djogiakarta. Ini- 


tially fighting was done on the battalion level, a baftalion originally consisting of 14,000 men but 
often operating with a strength of 1,400 men, 


This practice was soon discontinued, however, as 
it did not suit the guerrilla tactics which the Republic rapidly adopted, The peleton, frequently 
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equated to a squad of 12 men but sometimes equaling a platoon of 4 squads, and other similar 


gmail units, proved the moat effective and most popular for carrying out hit-and-run tactics. 


The crack division of the TNI was the Siliwangi Division, largely led by Dutch-trained officers 
and possessing » high proportion of literate Indone sians.'® 


Another formal military unit—other than the air force and navy, which took little part in the 


revolution, mainly because of lack of equipment-—was the Police Mobrig (Mobile Police Brigade), 


built up by Premier Soetan Sjahrir shortly after independence was proclaimed, This was a 


particularly fective unit, as a deliberate effort was made to recruit men of more than ordinary 
; intelligence and education. 


The Police Mobrig and the Siliwangi Division, like the rest of the 


army, were theoretically under the commander in chief, but in actual practice these two units 


were under the direct orders of the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Defense.20 In 


1947, Premier Amir Sjarifuddin encouraged the building up of the TNI Magjarekut (National 


Public Army of Indonesia), an auxiliary army force which was supposed to organize popular de- 
fense on a local basis. 


By January 1948, the army was, in fact, made up of three large groups: 


regular TNI troops, the Siliwanyi Division, and the TNI Masjarakat, Organizational and admin- a. 


istrative maneuvering undermined the potential effectiveness of the Republic's forces. 


Accord- 
ing to statements of Gen, Didi Kartasasmita, Sjarifuddin hurt regular TNI morale by giving too 


much support to Admiral Atmadji of the navy ani to the TNI Masjarakat, In addition, Sjarifuddin 


further complicated the chain of command. By promulgating Pengumuman (Announcement) No, 


1/1948 shortly before leaving office, he reorganized the high command of the fighting forces into 
two separate parts. 


The Chief of Staff was to be in charge of all matters of administration and 


organization, while the Gcneral Army Command wag to be in charge of matters concerned with 
operational tactics. 


However, since the Chief of Staft was directly under the Minister of De- 


fense und occupied a position superior to that of the General Army Coinmand, a great amount of 
confusion ensued, 


Conditions deteriorated to such an extent that, when Mohammad Hatta became Premier in 


February 1948, he was forced to take over the portfolio of Minister of Defense. Hatta took the 


Siliwangi Division from West Java where it had been stationed and redistributed it throughout 


the Republic's territory in order to give local military units competition and a better example of 
military discipline. 


pose, 


Local jealousy of the Siliwangi Division to some extent defeated this pur- 
Furthermore, Hatta did not become aware of the existence cf Pengumuinan No, 1/1948 


for some weeks after assuming the premiership. When he did, he promulgated a new announce- 
ment, Pengumuman No. 14/1948, by the terms of which many Siliwangi officers were put into key 
positions. However, since the original changes also remained in effect, the confusion was not 
completely remedied. 

Hatta also promulgated a "rationalization" order, in an attempt to cut the size and to pro- 
vide for better organization of the huge forces, both regular and irregular, making up the army 
and the guerrilla bands. Estimates of the size of the Republic's forces in July 1947 ranged from 
200,0002! to 463,000,22 a variance caused by the impossibility of knowing the exact number uf 
guerrillas operating outside TNI control, At the beginning of the struggle with the Dutch, a Biro 
Perdjuangan (Struggle Bureau) had been established in order to absorb guerrilla and irreguiar 
units into the TNI., But in August 1947, after the start of Dutch operations, the TNI Masjarakat 
reversed the process in order to allow units more Incal autonomy. D; .948, the TNI Musjarukat 


had been divided into six small units under the overall authority o1 the TNI. 23 


Some Irregular Units Fight for the Republic 

Of the large number of irregular units operating on the vide of the Republic, the biggest 
was the Laskjar Rakjat (People's Army), originally set up by the Sultan of Djogjakarta. This 
was an irregular, loosely integrated organization that, although theoretically incorporated into 
the TNI in 1947, allowed its local units almost complete autonomy. After January 1948, several 
Laskjar Rakjat units were left behind in pockets of territory taken by the Dutch in West Java. 
These units then formed the Laskjar Rakjat Djawa Barat (People's Army of West Ja”a), over 
which the TNI had no real contro] .?4 

One irregular group that was important in 1945 and toc*: part in the battle of Surabaja against 
the British, was the Barisan Pemberontakan Rakjat Indonesia (Revolutionary Legion of the Indo- 
nesian People), under the leadership of Sutomo {Bung Tomo"). It later gradually disintegrated, 
In 1948, Sutomo formed the Barisan Berani Mati (Legion fof Those Who] Dare to Die). Another 
small but important irregular group was the Kebaktian Rakjat Indonesia Sulawesi (KRIS, Loyalty 
of the Indonesian People of the Celebes), 2 well-educated, well-disciplined, largely Christian 
group of irregulars. 

Two irregular groups were loosely controlled by the Masjumi party: Hizbullah or Tentara 
Allah (God's Army) and Sabillallah (God's Fighters). The former was composed of men and 
women between 15 and 35 years of age; the latter of men over 35. These groups were divided 
into divisions, regiments, battalions, companies, and sections; and persons joining had w take an 
oath to be ready to die for their faith, their country, and their people. Another Masjumi youth 


organization, less fanatical than the above, was Gerakan Pemuda Islam Indonesia (Islamic Indo- 


nesian Youth Movement}. 


In addition to the larger groups named above there weve also at least 25 other irregular or 
guerrilla groups operating on the side of the Republic, At different times, loose federations of 
various irregular groups were formed, but organization was poor and the federations as auch 
accomplished little. In the negative sense of noninterference, most of the insurgent guerrilia 


groups cooperated fairly well with each other. 25 


And Some Irregulars Fight Againat the Republic ; 
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Aithough most groups adhered to the nationalist cause, there were others that did not. One 


such was Darullislam (Islamic State), formed in March 1948 in Tasikmalaja, which opposed the 
Dutch and the Republic alike. Led by President Kartosuwirjo, Darul Islam did not propose to 
take over the whole of Indonesia but desi: ed the establishment of an Islamic statr separate from 
all other countries, in western Java.” Its military arm, Tentara Islam Indonesia (Islamic 
Indonesian Army), used guerrilla warfare against the forces of both the Dutch and the Republic. 
Another important irregular unit operating in Indonesia was Penuda Sosialis Indonesia 
(Indonesian Socialist Youth), usually known as Pesindo. Pesindo was formed on November 10, 
1945, from seven other youth organizations, and was ostensibly on the side of the Republic. Al- 
though it was not apparent until the Comrnunists attacked the Republic at Madiun in 1948. Pe- 
sindo had a large Communist element and many Pesindo members fought against the Republic at 
Madiun end afterwards. Pesindo was aided at this time by two groups from within the Republic's 
armed forces: ALRI, the Republic's navy, including the KKO (marines) and the TNI 4th Senopati 
Division, which was resisting the rationalization order to disband, In the case of the last two 
groups, however, motivation was less political than material. The rationalization order also 
brought some minor conflicts in other places between guerrilla and army leaders, particularly 


in the Tapanuli area of northwest Sumatra in the fall of 1948.2" 


Another important body of armed youth was the Barisan Banteng Republik indonesia (Buffalo 
Legion of tiie Repubiic of Indonesia), which was the successor to the Japanese-sponsored Barisan 
Pelopor (Pioneer Legion). In 1948, at the time of the Madiun rebellion, this group decided to 
change its name and to support the Communists. It then took the name of Gerakan Banteng (Buf- 
falo Movement). 

The hizbullah and Sabillallah bands also withdrew from the nationalist cause when they were 


left behind in territory captured by the Dutch in 1947, Several of these bands in the West Java 
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area often joined the Darui Islam and fought against both the Republic and the Dutch. Their 


actions appear to have been motivated in part by religion and in part by resentment for having 
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been abandcned.28 
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The Military High Command 

Military leadership in the armed forces of the Republic included a number of notable men. 
Sutomo, though he did not particularly distinguish himself thereafter, won the hearts of the 
people early in the revolution at the battle of Surabaja against the British. Commander in Chiet 
General Sudirman was also well Known and his bravery was much admired; although dying, of 
tuberculosis, he continued ju ight. Other particularly outstunding military leaders were 
Gen. Abdul Haris Nasution, who became commander in chief for Java and later succeeded 
General Sudirman, after the latter's death in 1950; Second Deputy Army Commander Simatu- 
pang, who later worked with the guerriilas; Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Urip Sumohardjo; and 


Vice Commodore Suriadarma, successor to General Sumohardjo, who died in November 1948,29 


The Republic Adopte Guerrilla Tactics 

The Republic's forces rapidly lemned that they could not stand up to the British or Dutch 
in setpiece battles. Their one attempt to fight a real urban battle came in 1945, early in the 
course of the revolution, Few Dutch tyoops had as yet arrived in Indonesia, the British con- 
tinuing to represent the Allies in the area. After the killing of a British brigadier in Surabaju 
under circumstances which have never been satisfactorily explained by either side, the Britis). 
issued an ultimatum calling upon the Republic to deliver the brigadier's murderers" and 
threatening military action if this were not done by November 10, 1945. Although there had 
previously been intermittent fighting in Surabaja between the Indonesians on the one side and the : 
British and Indians on the other, the battle which started on November 10 and lasted for a few a 
weeks thereafter was the first serious military action. The Indonesian unit chiefly responsible 
for carrying on this battle was the Barisan Pemberontakan Rakjat Indonesia; as noted, its i 
leader, Sutomo, became the revolution's first military hero. The Republic's armed forces, 
however, were too diverse and too loosely organized to conduct conventional battles. This one 
experience was Ciuiigh to demonstrate the wisdom of turning to other tactics. 

Major reliance henceforth was placed on gucrrilic tactics. Whether carried out by sepa- 
rate groups of guerrillas or by forces connected with the army, the tactics were those of har- 
assing Dutch patrols and Dutch-owned estates; ambushing convoys; sabotage; and, to some 
degree, terrorism. The guerrillas were particularly anxious to cut Dutch lines of communica- 
tion; and to this end they frequently blew up bridges, dismantled portions of railroad lines, and 
cut telephone or telegraph lines. The guerrillas pursued a scorched-earth policy in an 
endeavor to prevent food and other materie! from falling into Dutch hands: sometimes whole 
villages were burned; at other times, simply foodstocks. The guerrillas also forbade the sell- 


ing of rice in the cities and get up biockades to prevent its transport. If the blockades did not 


actually prevent all movement of rice, the guerrillas were at least usually able to collect a toll i 
which acted as a deterrent to the would-be blockade runner, 
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Internal and External Support 

Considering their meager training, poor supplies, and inadequate wexpons and ammunition, 
the TNI and the guerrillas were remarkably efficient. They owed a great deal to the support of 
the people as a whole, who gave them foud, shelier, and informaticn. Furthermore, the guer- 
rillas were able to infiltrate many cities almost at will at night because they were not reported 
to the Dutch by the local population, 3° The cooperation of the people was usually freely given. 
In cases where it was not (as, for example, with the Chinese in some areas), terrorism usually 
accomplished the desired reguit. 3! The Dutch also claimed that Indonesian nationalists infil- 
trated and terrorized Dutc: -controlled territory by kidnaping those civilian officials, either 
Dutch or Indonesian, who cooperated with the Dutch, ‘ 

An important factor in the naticnalist struggle was foreign aid, received in the form of 
loans from such countries as the Philippines, Canada, and Australia; or of food, from India 
and Burma, 32 More important perhaps than the material aid, however, was world opinton— 


which condemned Dutch military actions and was later reflected in the United Nations. : 


Indonesian Casualties 

It is improbable that anyone will ever known the exact number of Indonesians—civilians, 
TNI, and guerrillas—killed during the revolution. The Indonesians claimed that more than 
30,000 were killed, while the Dutch claimed that not more than 4,000 Indonesian deaths 
occurred. %3 The very nature of the struggle makes it clear that many, perhaps thousands, died 
in forlorn isolation, As the late Indonesian poet Chairil Anwar put it: 


. .we are only scattered bones 
But we are yours 
You must now evaluate these scattered bones. . . 


Any attempt tc appraise this successful struggic for independence from colonial authority 


must include, first, the willing support of the people and justification in the eyes of the world. 


Another factor was that most of the political parties and groups in Indonesia were united at 
least in their aim, to free the Indies fr»m the Dutch, A third factor was the possession of a 


leader such as President Sukarno, who cowl inflame the Indonesian masses. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Although the British had recognized in 1945 that the Republic had the backing of a large 


portion of the Indonesian population, the Dutch were unable to believe that this was the case. 


In the opinion of the Netherlands government, Sukarno and his government were merely 


Japanese puppets who would be toppled the moment the Indonesian population felt it safe to do 


so. The Dutch believed, and for some time contirued to believe, that the Republic remained in 
existence only because Dutch troops could not be rapidly transported to the Indies and because 


the British had unfortunately recognized its de facto status, 


The Dutch Estimate of the Postwar Situation 

The prewar Governor General, Jonkhecr Meester Aloysius Warmoeldus Ludovicus Tjara 
van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, who had been a prisoner of war in Mukden, resigned rather than 
treat with Sukarno's government. This left the prewar Lieutenant Governor General, 
Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, as Acting Governor General, Van Mook arrived in Indonesia on 
October 3, 1945, and very quickly recognized the stre: gth of the Republic. His attempts to 
communicate this intelligence to his government, however, were successful only to the extent 
that the Netherlands government, still recusing to deal with President Sukarno, reluctantly 
agreed to treat with Premier Sjahrir, who had not collaborated with the Japanese and who had 
worked in the anti-Japanese underground during the war, Van Mook argued that this was an 
unrealistic approach, in that Sjahrir—chairman of the Republic's KNIP working committee— 
represented the Republic quite as much as President Sukarno, and it offered an unnecessary in- 
sult to Sukarno, the strongest figure, Stubbornly clinging to the belief that the Republic wes a 
Japanese product that would cease to exist if ignored, the Dutch for a long period would treat 
only with Sjahrir. P.S,. Gerbrandy, wartime Prime Minister of the Netherlands, later blamed 
the continued power of the Republic on van Mook's leniency; it is now generally conceded, how- 


ever, that van Mook was only being realistic, 4 


Dutch Troops Are Delayed 

In the meantime, Dutch troops remained without means of getting to Indonesia. The first 
real battle of the revolution was fought, not between the Indonesians and the Dutch, but between 
the Indonesians and the British, On October 25, 1945, British troops of the 49th Infantry 
(Indian) Brigade, led by Brig. A. W. S. Mallaby, landed at Surabaja without opposition; but, 
when they began freeing Dutch prisoners, the Indonesians, who had taken over command of 
Surabaja from the Japanese, became enraged. Fighting brol:e out on October 28, President 
Sukarno, Brigadier Mallaby, and others arranged a truce, but fighting continued, and Brigadier 
Mallaby was killed. A British ultimatum to the Indonesians to produce his killers brought no 
result, and on November 16, the British attacked Surabaja in force in a battle which lasted 
about two weeks. 35 

Dutch forces were by this time arriving, although not in large numbers, and the first 
Dutch troops had no organization higher than a battalion, Eight hundred Dutch marines arrived 
at Djakarta on December 20, 1945, but the problem of transport continued to hold 10 troop 
battalions in Holland. Transport cifficulties were also delaying some 27,000 Dutch troops 
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in the Malay Peninsula as of January 1946. British forces in the Indies at this time were esti- 
mated to be around 30,000 strong. 36 


The Dutch Make an Offer 

By this time, the Netherlands government was beginning to take the Indonesian problem 
more seriously, On February 7, 1946, it was discussed at a U.N, Security Council meeting 
held in London. Partly because of this fact and partly because the Labor government of the 
Netherlands was more Liberal than its predecessor, van Mook was now empowered to make an 
offer to Sjahrir on February 10, 1946: he proposed a 10-year interim government of an auton- 
omous commonwealth of the Indies under the Crown, following consultation with all important 
regions and population groups of the Indies. This was a step forward but still unacceptable to ! 
the Indonesians because the offer accorded no direct or indirect admission of the Republic's 
existence, Sjahrir and van Mook continued negotiations, however, although van Mook made it 
clear that he could not officially exceed the February 10 proposals. By March, Sjahrir and van . 
Mook~each acting individually, although of the two Sjahrir carried somewi.at more authority 
within his government—had tentatively agreed that the Republic, once recognized, would take 
its part in an Indonesian federation associated with the Crown, 

When van Mook returned to Holland in April, however, he found that, although Labor sup- 
ported the proposal, the Catholic party strongly opposed it. Minister of Overseas Territories 
J. H. A, Logemann managed to get the proposal passed, insofar as de facto recognition of the 
Republic's control of Java was concerned, Further action was delayed, however, by the resig- 
nation of the Labor Schermerhorn cabinet in the Netherlands on May 21, 1946, and by the 
Republic's dvsire for recognition of its de facto control over Sumatra as well as Java. In June, 
matters were further complicated when Tan Malaka kidnaped Sjahrir in a bid to take Sukarno's 
place, 8 It was not until July 2 that Sjahrir was freed by a loyal army unit of the Kepublic. 


The Dutch Try to Isolate the Republic Militarily and Politically 

In the meantime, the Netherlands had been pursuing a military and politica] policy of sur- 
rounding the Republic, to whittle its size and reduce its powers, Dutch troops had landed on 
the island of Bangka, off the eastern coast of Sumatra; on March 3, 1946, they landed a force 
of about 2,000 at Bali; then, on March 9, nine battalions landed in Djakarta. Further landings 
were made in Celebes and, on March 27, at Lombok. Each landing brought fresh protests from 
the Republic and popular opposition, A group of Indonesian KNIL soldiers had rebelled against 
the Dutch in Minahasa on February 11, 1946; another group, in the Bandung area, undertook 
military action against the British and Dutch on March 23; and on April 10, the people of Ceram 
attempted a revolt, The Dutch continued to arrive, however, and the British were anxious to 
transfer areas of control to them and to leave the Indies. By mid-July, the British had 
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transferred control over all areas except Java, Madura, and Sumatra to the Dutch.33 By 
the end of 1946, there were estimaied to be 55,000 Dutch troops in Java alone, By June 1947, 
109, 000 Dutch troops were theught to be in Indonesia; about 90,000 were in Java and Sumatra .3 
Qn duly 16, 1946, at Maino, near Makassar, the Dutch heid a conference of regional rep- 
resentatives from Sulawosi (Celebes), Kalimantan (Indonesia-Dutch Borneo), Maluku 
(Moluccas), Sunda Ketyil (the lesser Sundas), Bangka, Billiton and Riau. Representatives from 
Java and Sumatra were not invited. The Malino Conference, opened by van Mook, was devoted 
to the idea of a federal system tor Indonesia; and, after some days of discussion, representa- 


tives adopted resolutions calling for the eventual establishment of a United States of Indonesia. 
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This was to consist of Jaya, Borneo, Sumatra, and the "Great East" (Sulawesi, Maluku, and 
Sunda Ketjil)—all on an equal basis. At this conference, cooperation betw2en the Netherlands 
and the proposed federa) state was alsc called for. At a second Dutch-sponsored conference, 
held at Pangkalpinang on October 1, 1946, ‘o hear minority group opinions (Arab, Chinese, 


Eurasian, and European), representatives endorsed the resolutions of the Malino Conference, 


The Dutch Propose a Federal Solution 

Under these increasing Dutch pressures, both political and military, the Republic waxed 
indignant, particularly over the obvious attempts to separate Java and Sumatra politically; and 
only the intense desire of the British to get out of the area helped to bring about an agreement. 
On September 2, 1946, the Netherlands government had appointed a Commission General of 
three men to assist van Mook in reaching an agreement with Indonesian leaders. Before be- 
coming valid, this agreement would have to be approved by the Netherlands Parliament, but 
the Commission Gencral was given wide latitude for discussion, and it was understood that 
some concessions to the Republic would have to be made. In November 1946, the Commission 
General and Sukarno met for the first time. 


On November 15, the Linggadjati (Tjeribon) Agreement, in large part the work of van Mook 


and Sjahrir, was initialed by both parties. It called for de facto recognition by the Netherlands 
of the Republic's control vuver both Java and Sumatra; it aiso proposed the setting up of a fed- 
eral state, through Netherlands-Republic cooperation, to consist of the Republic, Borneo, and 
the “Great East"; it endorsed the idea of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union (including the Nether- 
lands and the Western Hemisphere territories of Surinam and Curagao, as well as the East 
Indies arcas) to be headed by the Crown; and it called for a general reduction of troops and the 


evacuation of Dutch troops from the Republic's territory. 4! 
Breakdown of the Agreement 


Long before the Linggadjati Agreement was formally signed on Maren 25, 1947, it had in 
fact become almost inoperable, Each side accused the other of bad faith. Dutch troops did not 
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move out of the Hepublic's territory on the grounds that, if they did, the Republic would be 
unable to keep law and order. ‘Lhe presence of the Duteh treops Iced to harassing actions by 
Indonesian guerrillas and irregulars, which Jent weight te the Dutch charge that the Republic 
could not control its own troops, ©n December 7, 1946, the Duteh undertook military action 
against dissident Indenesians in south Sulawesi, On December 18, at a conference at Den Pasar, 
Bali, they established the state of the "Great Fast," and proclaimed its constitution on the 24th. 
The Republic felt that this was a violation of the Linggadjati Agreement, which had called for 
cooperation between the Republic and the Netherlands in setting up the federal states, In early 
January 1947, the Dutch bombed Medan and Palembang, Sumatra, reportedly as disciplinary 
action, Again, the Republic claimed violation of the Linggadjati Agreement. The wonder is 
that the agreement was ever signed at all; it was certainly not destined to be effective. 

On May 4, 1947, in patent violation of the Linggadjati Agreement, which had acknowledged 
the Republic's control over Java and Sumatra, the Dutch-spensored state of Pasundan (West 
Java) was proclaimed. Also in May, the Dutch recognized the state of West Borneo (later 
broken down into other units) as an autonomous state within the federation. Again, unilaterai 
action on the part of the Dutch irritated the Indonesians ard sporadic fighting continued. Finally, 
on May 27, the Commission General sent to Premier Sjahrir an ultimatum, with the alternative 
vf acceptance or war. By its terms, the Netherlands would have de jure sovereignty over all of 
Indonesia until January 1, 1949, with an interim government to function until that date, the 
final authority of which would rest with the Netherlands Crown. During the intermediate period, 
there was to be a joint Indonesian-Dutch police force to maintain law and order throughout 
Indonesia. 

The Republic saw in these provisions a violation both of its own sovereignty and of the 
Linggadjati Agreement and was particularly annoyed by the Dutch refusal to abide by the arbi- 


tration provision. The ultimatum causec a cabinet crisis in the Republic's government, with 


Sjahrir the leading exponent of concessions. On June 23, 1947, a Dutch aide mémoire demand- 


ing acceptance of the Dutch proposals was presented to the Indonesian government, Sjahrir, op- 
posed hy a wide range of ieaders, including those in his own party, resigned, Sukarno declared 
a stat: of emergency. Sjarifuddin became Premier and formed a new coalition cabinet on 

July «. Replying to the Dutch government, the Indonesians made many concessicis but re- 


mained firm on the issue of a joint police foree. 


The First “Police Action” Begins 

On July 6, the Dutch expressed dissatisfaction with the Indonesian reply. Negotiations 
continued in a desultory fashion, Finally, annoyed at the delay, the Dutch, on the night of 
July 20-21, 1947, launched what they termed a "police section,“ which was in fact an all-out land, 


sea, and air attack. @ 


During this first attack, the Dutch relied mainly on land forees—the Koninklijke Leger 
(KL) and the Koninklijke Nederlandsche Indonesische Leger (KNIL, or the Royal Netherlands 


Indes Army). The latter was composed chiefly of Indonesian troops with a majority of Dutch 


officers, It is uncertain exacth how nany KNIL troops were involved, but the number was 


probably considerably less than the 65,000 in existence by 1949, probably the high point of 
KNIL strength. The Netherlands Indies Civil Administration (NICA), trained in Australia dur- 
ing World War H ostensibly to take over civil administration in the Indies, actually contained a 
number of undercover military men working with the Dutch, a fact long suspected oy the Indo- 
nesians and confirmed during this first military operation, The Chinese Self Defense Force, a 
group of probably not over 2,000 voluniecers, also fought on the side of the Dutch because they 


feared persecution by the Indonesians. 43 


Dutch Military Strategy 

The Dutch objective at this time was to continue militarily the previous strategy of isolat- 
ing the Republic and whittling away its size and strength. In Sumatra, the Dutch first extended 
their bridgeheads of Medan in the northeast, Palembang in the south, and Padang in the west, 
in order to retain the oil fields around Palembang and the estate area on the east coast, By 
July 24, they were in possession of the oil wells inland from Palembang. 44 

In Java, the Dutch strategy was to reduce the Republic's territory by a two-pronged attack, 
Combined land and sea operations along the northern coast were intended to take the parts of 
Tjeribon, Labun, Indramadju, Tegal, Probolinggo, and Bandjuwanpi. Troops were then to be 
sent south from Tjeribon and Bandung to take Tjilatjap, the only port on the south coast of Java. 
The intent was to cut off East Java from Central Java, the latter being the main stronghold of 
the Republic. 45 By land, the Netherlands Army moved out from its strongholds at Batavia 
(Djakarta), Surabaja, Bandung, and Semarang in the directions of Tjeribon, Tjikampek, 
Sukabumi, and Tjibadak. 46 The drive south from Surabaja would then effectively cut off West 
Java from Central Juva, ieaving the Republic only the central portion of the island. 

The Dutch were weil armed and had an ample supply of tanks, airplanes, and other vehi - 
cles. They were, however, relatively dependent on airdrops for food and for replacement of 
lost and damaged equipment, since they had only a small reserve of equipment and the people 
of the country generally supported the forces of the Republic, Although the Dutch were mili- 
tarily very successful, their lines of communication became increasingly weaker and more 
vulnerable to attack as they continued to advance. Morcover, each captured town required a 
certain number of troops for occupation, further decreasing the number moving on. In addi- 


tion, the Republic's forces held and fiercely guarded the approaches to their capital, Djogjakarta. 
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Some Indonesians Support the Dutch 

The Dutch found a degree of support from among Indonesians. Among the federalists, two 
of the most respected leaders were Ide Anak Agung Gde Agung of East Indonesia and Adil 
Puradiradja of West Java, One federalist leader, Dr. Mansur, vpenly approved Dutch police 
actions. Sultan liamid J] (Hamid Alkadrie) of Pontianak, West Borneo, was suspecied of being 
a Dutch agent or puppet; and indeed, he was later to admit complicity in a 1960 plot te over- 
throw the Republic. 47 In addition, there were 15 purely Dutch associations in Indonesia, which 
of course supported Netherlands’ policy. ‘8 

The Dutch attacks made the position of moderate Indonesians extremely difficult and gave 
fue! to Indonesian extremists, who demanded nothing less than the total and final withdrawal of 
all Dutch from the area. Under strong persuasion, however, particularly that of the Ameri- 
cans and British, the Indonesians were persuaded to negotiate, On September 19, 1947, a U.N, 
Security Council Committee of Good Offices was chosen, comprising Belgium, chosen by the 
Netherlands; Australia. chosen by the Republic; and the United States, chosen by Belgium and 
Australia. Under the auspices of this committee, talks were held be:ween the Dutch and the 


Indonesians aboard the U.S.S. Renville. 


The Renville Agreement Supports a Dutch Solution 

Eventually, on January 17, 1948, the Indonesians were persuaded to sign the Renville 
Agreement, whereby the Dutch gained most of the demands of their ultimatum, Also, a status 
quo line was fixed, whereby the Dutch continued to hold that part of the Republic's territory 
taken during the course of the "police actioa.'' This left the Republic with a greatly truncated 
territory, cut off, moreover, from the richest food areas of Java and Sumatra. This was a 
deliberate move on the part of the Dutch, made with the expectation that the maimed Republic 
would collapse of its own accord. 43 The signing of the Renville Agreement indeed brought on 
another cabinet crisis within the Republic, forcing Sjarituddin's resignation, Mohammad Hatta 
then took over as Premier. 

Even while negotiations had been going on, the Dutch had, on October 8, 1947, setup a 
so-called state of East Sumatra from territory detached from the Republic; on February 20, 
1948, shortly after the signing of the Renville Agreement, they established a state of Madura, 
again from the Republic's territory. Van Mook decided to go ahead with the organization of an 
interim federal government on the hasis of the 13 federal states already formed, the Republic 
to constitute the 14th. From July 8 to 17, 1948, a Dutch-sponsored conference ot the federal 
states was held in Bandung and a resolution was adopted for the formation by January 1, 1949, 
of a United States of Indonesia, 50 

From this point on, the Dutch appear to have procecded on the assumption that the Republic 


was dying. They were evidently confirmed in their belief when the Musso faction of the 
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Communist Party of Indonesia attempted an abortive Communist rebellion against the Republic, 


bepinning September 1+ in Surakarta and September 18 in Madiun. 


The Second Series of Large scale Operations 

As 1948 progressed, the Dutch complained ot an increasing number of incidents: mcursions 
by the Republic's troops across the status quo line, kidnaping of civilian officials or of persons 
cooperating with the Dutch, harassment of Dutch patrols, sabctage, and guerrilla warfare. The 
Dutch refused to believe that any of these actions were spontaneous on the part of the people, 
while the Indonesians were equally adamunt in maintaining that all such actions constituted 
spontaneous popular resistance. The truth, of course, lay somewhere in between. Since the 
Duteh had preceded the first large-scale operations hy similar complaints, the Indonesians 
feared that these new complaints presaged a new “police action." In this they were not 
mistaken, 

On December 19, 1948, the Dutch launched another set of major military operations against 
the Republic, The ostensil.le reasons were that the Republic did not have sufficient control of 
its people to guarantee peace and stability and that the Republic kad not yet agre enter the 
federation on Dutch terms. Since their experience in the tirat operation had shu. wit dangers 
engendered by attenuated lines of communicaticvn and the difficulties of penetrating pz st Indo- 
nesian troops overland to the capital, the Netherlands forces went immediately to the heart of 
the matter, attacking Djogjakarta from the air. 

According to an eyewitness account by an American correspondent, B-25 Mitchell bombers, 
B-51's, P-40's, Dakota transports, and a few Spitfires dive-bombed targets, strafed the streets, 
and dropped about 190 parachutists nea’ Maguio Airport, just outside of Djogiakarta, These 
last, drawing fire, revealed Indonesion positions for later bornbing. After mostorthe Indonesian 
positions were ¢climinated, two waves of planes, cach consisting of 23 Dakotas, dropped 400 to 
900 parachutists, who occupicd the city. Meanwhile, a crack marine brigade was fighting its 
way in from the outskirts of the city, The Nepublic's TNi, realizing that it could not stand up to 
the Du'ch in this kind of operation, evacuated the city as rapidly as possible in preparation for 
the carrying out of guerrilla activitics as had previously been planned.” After beginning the 
attack at 5:20 a.m. on Sunday, December 19, 1944, the Dutch airborne forces had by 4:30 p.m, 
surrounded Djogjakarta and taken the city. The commander in chief of the Dutch forces, LA. 
Gen. $8. Vi. Spoor, had watched the operetion from an airpiane, “2 

Even before the airborne troops had been dropped, other operations had begun. shortly 
after midnight on December 18-19, Dutch marines, supported by unils of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy, lunded on the northern coast of hast Java “ne auvanced inland," In the meantime, still 


another naval operation had landed Dutch for ces on the northeast coast of Sumatra. Marine 


brigades then procecded to mup up areas between cities which they had occupied, © 
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Meanwhile, Dutch troops began advancing by Jand on December 19 from Gombang out of 
Central Java in an eastern direction io reach Karauganjer, a few kilometers east of the former 
status _quo (Renville) line. In Sumatra, at the same time, Dutch troops invading Asahan from the 
territory of Negara Sumatra (East Sumatra) crossed the status quo line into Central Sumatra. 
Later, on December 23, 1948, hydroplai.cs landed Dutch troops on Lake Toba (the largest lake in 
Sumatra) near Balige, from which point they proceeded to and took the airfield uf Siborong- 
borong. *® 

All in all, Dutch military actions proceeded very well ai the beginning of their second 
“police action." President Sukarno and much of the Republic's government were captured dur- 
ing the occupation of Djogjakarta, and most of the key points of Java and Sumatra were quickly 
taken, *? The Republic's TNI forces fled before the advancing Dutch, and tle Dutch felt that they 


had achieved the same quick success as with their first series of operations. 


Internal and External Reactions 

The Republic, however, was far from dead. Foreseeing the possibility of Dutch militery 
action, President Sukarno on the date of his arrest had sent messages to Sjafruddin Prawiraneg- 
aca, ut that time in Sumatra, to sct up an emergency government under the Republic's mandate, 
This he proceeded to do. Moreover, once the TNI had regrouped, it began guerrilla offensives 
against the Dutch, including one important offensive against Djogjakarta itself on the night of 
December 29, 1946, 

Even more important than guerrilla actions in deterring tne Dutch, however, was the Indig- 
nant international reaction. Among countries condemning the Netherlands' action were India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, Irag, the Philippines, Australia, Denmark, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. The United States even halted Marshall Plan (FCA) aid to the Netherlands 
regime in the East Indies following the second military operation and only resumed jt in th 
spring of 1949, According to one observer, the United States was reluctant to cut off atd to the 
Netherlands itself, however, for fear of repercussions to the Hurepean economy if the Nether- 
lands should collapse economically." The Good Offices Committee, in its report to the Security 
Counch) of the United Nations on danuary 24, 1949, condemned the Dutch action and stated that the 
Dutch vere unable to maintain law and order in the territory that they had taken over. AB a re- 
sult, on January 28, the Security Council passed a resoluuon, cosponsored by the United States, Na- 
tlonalist China, Cuba, andNorway, demanding release of members of the government of the Republic 


and restoration of the Republic as apreuminury measure befor ¢ negotiations should be resumed, & 


Guerrilla Warfare Drags On 
from tlis point on, Jutch military action was chiefly concerned with holding occupied ter- 


ritory aguinst gierrilla harassment. The Dutch used urplanes, especially the Piper Cubs of 


the 17th Detachment of the Varwa Squadron of the Army Air Force, to scout the countryside fur 
armed bands; but in jungle areas these guerrilla bands seemed to melt away. Furthe-more, 
the burning of villages known to have given assistunce to the guerrillas did net endear the Dutch 
to the Indonesian peasants, who continued to support the guerrillas. 

In time it became apparent in the Netherlands that, far from making a quick victorious 
sweep as had first been believed, Netherlands troops were being subjected to a guerrilla war of 
attrition which might last for decades. Home opinion was swiftly disillusioned and many news- 
papers called for an explanation of Dutch policy. Dissatisfaction appears to have been more 
with the ineptness of Dutch policy than with the use of Dutch troops in the military action. The 
publication on February 19, 1949, in the Dutch newspaper Vrij Nederland, of letters trom Dutch 
soldiers in Indonesia—telling of prutalities that they were compelled to commit, admitting mili- 
tary losses which had not been officially admit , and exposing the attrition of the guerrilla war- 
fare—brought a nationwide reaction. De Linie, a normally conservative Dutch newspaper, stated 
on March 4, 1949, that the restoration of the Republic was an absolute necessity and that fortn- 
coming negotiations would be a farce without the participation of the Republic, 

On March 3, 1949, the Dutch-sponsored federalist states also sent a resolution to the Dutch 


supporting the Republic's contention that it must be restored before negotiations should be con- 


tinued, 


Negotiations and Disillusionment 

On April 14, initial talks were begun between Mohammad Rum, representing the Republic, 
and Dr. J. H. van Roijen, representing the Dutch, under the chairmanship of Merle Cochran, an 
American. On May 7, the Rum-van Roijen Agreement was reached to restore the Republic, the 
first step in th. settlement of the dispute, Dr. L. J, M. Beel, who had become High Represent- 
ative of the Crown in November 1948, succeeding van Mook as the highest Dutch official in the 
Indies, resigned his post in protest against the Rum-van Roijen Agreement, and was replaced by 
Dr. A. H. d. Lovink, in the Netherlands, reactionary clements opposed the agreement, but 
most Dutch opinion scemed to favor it. 

Chiefly as the result of foreign and U.N. pressure, the Netherlands finally agreed to nego- 
tiations and to the restoration of the Republic. Increasing disillusionment on the purt of the 
Butch and acceptance of the fact that only the Republic had the authority to oenforee an Indonesian 


cease-fire were additional factors in bringing about the change, 


War Losses 
Ags in the case of the Indonesians, Vatch casualty figures were fragmentary and urreliable. 
The Dutch claimed that in the first "police action” thcy had suffered only 74 killed, 178 wounded, 


and iG missing. % In the second "police action,” the Dutch stated that somewhat over 300 Dutch 
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had been killed by February 14, 1949, while Indonesians claimed that 1,500 Dutch had been 


killed.68 Whatever the cust in life and property, the Dutch suffered a harsh awakening in the 
second "police action," A soldier's letter, published in Vrij Nederland on February i9, 1949, 
put the feclings of the common soldier succinctly: “Hand in the brengun and then get to Holland 
as quickly as possible. Everybody has become as hard as stone, but do not tell this to my rela- 


tives because when I write them I lie abominably by saying ‘all is well. '"' 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Much concerned since the beginning of the second Dutch "police action," the Security Council 
of the United Nations had begun discussions in April 1949 on the Indonesian question, which had i 
been raised once again the previous December. These discussions centered upon three mat- 
ters: restoration of the government of the Republic to its former capital at Djcgjakarta, is- 
suance of a cease-fire order, and agreement to hold a Round Table Conference at the Hague, #4 
Each of these conditions was to be fulfilled, 
After some delay, the government of the Republic was restored to Djogjakarta on July 6, 
1949, and Sjafruddin Prawiranegara returned the mandate of the government to President 
Sukarno. The Indonesians then held a two-part conference between the leaders of the federalist - 
states and the Republic. Both sides made concessions and agrecd upon the general lines of a 
provisional constitution which was to be drafted at the Round Table Conference, Immediately 
following this conference, a cease-fire was agreed upon, to become effective in Java on August 
11, and in Sumatra on August 15. 
The next step was tne holding of the Round Table Conference at The Hague from August 23 to 
November 2, 1949, under the auspices of the United Nations Commission for indonesia. Partici- 
pating in the Round Table Conference were representatives of the government of the Netherlands, 
representatives of the Republic of Indonesia, and representatives of the Bijeenkomst voor Fe- 
derall Overleg (BFO), or Federal Consultative Assembly, who represented areas in Indonesia 


other than the Republic, & 


Creation of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia 

The result of the Round Table Conference was a decision to transfer sovereignty over the 
former Netherlands East Indies, except for the territory of West New Guinea (about which deci- 
sion was reserved for a later date), to a Republic of the United States of Indonesia (RUST. The 
new Republic was to consist of the 15 Dutch-created units, as well as the previous Republic, 
which had comprised Java, Madura, Sumatra, and offshore islands. A constitution based on the 


inter-Indonesian conference of the previous July was to be drafted, and a government was spelled 


out in fairly specific terms. A Netherlands-Indonesian Union was to be established, as a 


voluntary association between the sovereign states of the Netherlands and Indonesia. With the 
Queen of the Netherlands as its hcad, the Union was to have a Conference of Ministers, Repre- 

fthe Parliaments, a Permanent Secretariat, and a Court of Arbitration.“© On Dee- 
ember 16, 1949, President Sukarno was unanimously elected President of RUST and, on December 
27, sovercignty was officially transferred to the new state. 

The Republic of the United States of Indonesia took its place in the world under a tremendous 
economic burden. The country had been successively devastated by the Dutch who had fled the 
Japanese invasion of January 1942; by the Japanese, wio had not hesitated to convert Indonesian 
facilities to Japanese use; by the returning Dutch who had resorted to all-out military attack; 
and by the Indonesians themselves, who had pursued a scorched-earth policy. Indonesian pro- 


ductive capacity was estimated to have been crippled or destroyed by at least 60 percent. More- 


cebt of over 6 billion guilders, including the cost of the Dutch military campaign in Indonesia. 
After long negotiations this figure was modified to 4. 3 billion guilders (about U.S. $1.13 Dillion), 
a crushing debt for a ruined economy. In addition to these problems, the country was suficring 
from inflation as a result of the long Dutch blockade that had caused acute shortages. It is no 


exaggeration to say that the country's survival was miraculous. 


RUSI Faces Continued Disorder 


The only positive and long-lasting result of the Round Table Conference was the fact that 


Indonesia gained recognition of its sovereignty; other portions of the settlement were rapidly 


discarded or proved to be only paper solutions. Part of the reason for this unhappy result was 
the fact that, after Indonesia's independence was recognized, there were several attempts, 
ostensibly with private Dutch backing, to overthrow the Indonesian government. 

On January 23, 1950, less than a month after sovercignty had been transferred to Indonesia, 
Capt. R. Paul P. ('Turco") Westerling of the Netherlands, forv:erly « member of the KNIL, led 
a group of other former KNIL members calling themselves the "Armed Forces of the Just King," 
in attacks on Tjimahi and Bandung in an attempt to stage a revolt. A series of particularly un- 
savory atrocities was committed. Although the Netherlands disclaimed official responsibility 
and sent a commission to investigate, the Indonesian government was dissatisfied. On April 19, 
after his arrest, Sultan Hamid of Pontianak, West Kalimantan (Indonesian Borneo), admitted his 
complicity in this plot. 

On April 5, 1950, another abortive plot took place in Makassar, with troops led by tormer 
KNIL Capt. Andi Abdul Aziz and masterminded by a man named Soumokil. There was evidence 
that some Dutch troops were involved, although there was always the possil-ility that they might 
have acted independcnty. When the revolt failed, Soumokil fled in a Dutch plane to Ambon, 


where, on April 25, 1050, he proclaimed the Republik Maluku Selatan (Republic of the South 


Moluccas). In East Indonesia, the Nethcrlaads openly allowed Dutch troops to take part in ac- 
tions against RUSI soldiers, claiming that they were upholding the self-determination of the state 
of East indonesia. The East indonesia matter was scttled by a confcrence between the RUSI, the 
original Republic, and the state of East Indonesia. In Amhon, however, matters remained tense 
and on May 3, 1950, a RUSI peace mission led by Dr. Johannes Leimena, RUSI Minister of 
Health, was dispatched to Ambon. Leaders of the Republic of the South Moluccas, howeve1 re- 
fused to enter negotiations. Dr. Leimena estimated that there were several thousand KNIL 
troops in the Ambon area to support the Republic of South Moluccas. On May 15, 1950, the RUSI 
Defense Minister reiterated a January declaration that the Netherlands was violating the Round 


Table Conference military agreement by not maintaining c. ver among KNIL troops in Ambon 
awaiting transfer to the RUSI army. *8 


Indonesia Reverts to a Unitary Republic 


In none of these cases did the Union Court of Arbitration function, “She Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union remained, in fact, a paper organization, and Indonesia unilaterally abrogated it on 
August 10, 1954. Partly because the idea of a federation had been forced on Indonesia by the 
Dutch, and partly because of the suspicions continually engendered by the Dutch interference-or 
lack of control —the RUSI began shortly after the transfer of sovereigaty to transform itself back 
into a unitary Republic. By the beginning of May 1950, all of the states and terriwries of the 
RUSI except East Sumatra and East Indonesia had been fused with the Republic within the RUSL 
On May 19, 1950, after negotiations, these two states aiso joined in an agreement to establish a 
unitary state, the state of the Republic of Indonesia, 6 

AS a regult of the change from a federal to a unitary state, the Netherlands accused the 
Indonesians of bad faith and implied that the transfer of sovereignty to the RUSI had constituted a 
limitation on Indonesian sovereignty which inhibited a change in the form of government. Indo- 
nesia, however, argued that sovereignty had been transferred “unconditionally and irrevocably," 
and therefore that as scon as the transfer was effected the people were free to choose any form 
of government they liked. Claiming Indonesian bad faith, the Netherlands refused to carry out 
officia! negotiations over the question of West New Guinea although the Charter of the Transfe. 
of Sovereignty had specifically stated that such negotiations would be held.“ The Netherlands 
based .ts refusal to negotiate on the grounds that the Republic of the United Statcs of Indonesia no 
longer existed and that the stipulation for negotiations was therefore void. This argument had 
the longrun effect of further embittering Netherlands-Indonesiain relations until Indonesia tinally 
pained passession of West New Guinea in 1963. 

An Evaluation 


Hindsight is always easy, but it does appear clear that the Netherlands made a number of 
mistakes in dealing with Indonesia—first, in not making more concessions to self-government 
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before World War 0; second, in not recognizing the vitality and popularity of the Republic at the 
end of World War II; and third, in resorting to force whenever they tired of negotiations. If the 
provisions of the Linggadjati Agreement had been carried out in good faith by both sides, without 
the legalistic approach which made them inoperable, it is conceivable that there might be a 
strong Netherlands-Indonesian Union at the present time. The final error made by the Nether- 
lends, if the Dutch were determined upon use of military force, was in attempting to carry ona 
conventional war against guerrilla tactics when the countryside supported thc guerrillas. These 


factors, plus condemnation by world opinion, meant that the Dutch were almost doomed to loge in 


Indonesia, 
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Chapter Eleven 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR (1947-1949) 


by William C. Johnstone 


ine Hindu ruler of the predominantly Muslim 
state of Jammu and Kushmir~—unable either vw 
put down a local Muslim insurgency favoring ac- 
cession of the state to Pakistan or to stem the in- 
vasion of Pakistani tribesinen who came to the 
insurgents’ aid —finally acceded to India. The 
military action which followed resulted ina mili- 
tary stalemate that left Indian and Pakistani troups 
facing each other across a U.N. -patrolled cease - 
firc line, with nosolution of the deeper issues or 
problems in sight. 


BACKGROUND 


The state of Jammu and Kashmir, which was one of the three largest of the 562 semi- 
independent states of the British Indian Empire, stretches from the plains of the Punjab on the 
soutt to the undefined borders of Tibct and Ching on the north. The physical contiguration of 
Juninu and Kashinir state has been described by the Imperiai Gazetteer of India as a house with 
ma storeys." The “house” face- vard the plains of the Punjab, with its tront door aut 
Jammu City, the winter capital. . eonarrew strip of level tind near the Punjab fronticr, the 
Pir Panjal range of mountains, &, G00 feet high and covered with forest, rises to the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir. This valley is a summer tourist resort, famed tor its houseboats, its arts 
and crafts, and for the Mopul gurdens on the Dal Lake. Here algo, on the Jhelum River, is 
Syinugia, the capital city except for a tew months in the winter. Proceeding in a northerly di- 
rection from the Vale of Kashmir, the steep Slopes of the Hoimiadayias rise tothe Baltistun Frontie: 
District on the north and Ladakh Frontier District op the cast, this area is drained by the Tndits 
River. Far to the northwest lies Gilgit, in the shadow of the Hindu Kush, Parirs, and Kara- 
Loran: Mountains. North, beyord the maze ol these ranges. lies Ching East of Gilgit is the 
state of Chitral and beyond at, At lemistan. | 
The Land, the People, and the Economy 

Dhe areas Comprising the state ol enim and hashmir tot some 69 G00 square ries, 
about ag Jarge as the state of Minnesota. In 1a46, the total population nuntla red slightly over 


daniliion, of whom 73 percent were Muslim. 
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Jammu Province, bordering on the Punjab to the south, has an area of only 12,378 square 
miles, but its population in 1946 was nearly two million, 53 percent of whom were Muslim, The 
province is bisected by the river Chenab. Tothe east of the river, inthe districts of Jammu, Gujrat, 
Sialkot, and Gurdaspur, the population was predominantly Hindu and Sikh, West of the Chenab, the 
districts af Mirpur, Poonch, Muzaffarabad and the adjoining hilltracts were predominantly Muslim, 

hashmir Provinee, which includes Srinagar and the Vale of Kashmir, is 8,539 square miles 
inarea, The valley is some 25 to J5 miles wide and about 100 miles long. Its 1946 population 
of approximately 1,800,000 was 33 percent Muslim. Its equable climate from May to October, 
lis magnificent scenery, and the excellent fishing and hunting in the higher valleys have made it 
a tourist mecea for half a century. 

The remaining territory of the state, mostly mountainous, was divided into a number of 
frontier districts, which were only locsely administered. Access to these mountainous regions 
was by mule track over passes 13,000 to 17,000 feet in altitude, For the whole frontier area, 
there was an estimated population of only 311,000 in 1946, living in an area of 63,554 square 
miles ‘To the north of Kashmir Province lies the large district of Baltistan; to the northwest 
and west Jie the Gilgit Frontier Districts, bordered by the high Karakorum range with its 32 
peaks, 15,000 to 26, 000 feet in altitude. The sparse population of Baltistan and Gilgit is pre- 
dominantly Muslim, Ladakh Frontier District, east of Kashmir Province, is populated by some 
40,0N0 Tibeto-Chinese Buddhists who, mainly because of their mountain isolation from Kashmir 
Province, have closer links to Tibet and China than to India. 

During the Brilish period, which lasted until 1947, little of Jammu and Kashmir State was 
accessible to vehicular traffic. The main route to Kashmir from India lay through the Jhelum 
River porges from Rawalpindi, then to Muzaflarabad and Baramula on the Kashmir side o. the 
Pir Panjal range, then on to Srinagar. Another road, not so well ccnstructed but passable ‘or 
motor vehicles, went from Jammu City over the Banihal Pass into Srinagar from the cast, 
Tronsport in Kashmir Province and the fronticr districts was by foot and animal. In Jammu 
Provinee, there was littic need before 1947 for east-west communication and the roads connected 
the province with the rich Punjab area along its southern border 2 

During the century of British overlordship, the economy of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
was static and underdeveloped. Some carnings came from the tourist trade, from arts and 
eratts in the valley of Kashmir, and from the export of wool, hides, and silk cloth. Fuel, iron, 
stecl, cutten cloth, sugar, teu, and oilseeds were the principal imports trom British India. 
Taxation was heavs , and the large majority of the population managed only a bare subsistence 
living, “chools, health facilities, communications, and even the minimal government services 
fiaind in British India were lacking. Except in the mountainous frontier districts, where the 
sparse pcpulation lived as herdsmen and traders, the majority of toc people cked out a living by 


farming the eroded hills and mountains. 3 
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Early Rulers of Jammu and Kashmir 


Kefore 1846, the various areas that now make up Jammu and Kashmir had been subject to 


many conquerors, The people of Hunan, 2 tiny valley high in the mountains of the Gilgit Fron- 


tier Districts. claim to be descendants of Alexander's Macedonians, 


but the peoples of Central Asia, Afghanistan, and tie Indian plains have intiltrated over the vears. 


The Mugul emperors laid claim tu most of the state, and the majority of its population was con 


verted to Islam. In the 1éth and early 19th centuries. the Srkh rulers of the Punjab exerted 


authority over Jamuau and Kashmir Provinces ana even parts of the Gilgit Frontier Districts. 
Over the years, Rajput clans from the East Punjab scttled in the eastern half of Jammu Province 
The leading clans were called Dogras; they were Hindus, 


rreat fame as warriors. 


Britisk Create State and Make Hindu Ruler ts Severeign 


In the second quarter of the 19th century, the British became involved in a series of negoti- 


ations and battles with the Sikh states of the Punjab, Gulab Singh. a Dogra Rajput, had been 


appointed rajah of Jammu in 1s20 hy Ranjit Singh, sikh ruler of the Punjab. Gelab Singh amal- 


gamated the numerous, small hil] states between the Punjab and the then-existing boundaries of 


Jammu into his domain. He also managed to subdue the large areas of Baltistan and Ladakh, 


thus virtually encircling Kashmir Province. After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, the Sikh 


empire collapsed, and the British advanced into the Punjab. Although Gulab Singh was theoret - 
ically still a vassal of the Sikhs, he threw in his Jot with the British and gave major assistance 
in the final defcat of the Sikh forces at the battle of Sobraon in 1843.4 

The English East India Company, by then a virtual instrument of the British government. 
proceeded to annex the rich Punjab area. In recognition of services and perhaps because the 
British at thet time did not feel it worthwhile te rule Jammu and Kashmir directly, two treaties 
confirmed sovercignty over Jammu and Kashmir to the Hindu Gulab Singh. He was required to 
pay the British government 75 lakhs rupces (about 71,5 million) and, in return, one treaty 
stated that “the Rritish Government traisfers and mukes over. forever, in independent pos- 
session to Maharajah Gulab Singh and the heirs mule of bis body. all the hilly er mountainous 
country to the castward of the river Indus aad westward of the river Ravi." In addition, Gulab 
Singh was peanted the northern Gilgit Distriets and confirmed os legal sovereign over a variety 
Mf tiny principalities amalgamated during the course of his militaey cumpaizns.* Thus the state 


of Jammu and Kashmir, with virtually ifs present boundaries, came into existence. 


Hindu ule Oppresses the Muslim Community 


Abricd veoview of the history of Jammu and Kashinir State for the century between 1846 and 
Wb underscores the nature of the “Kashmir prebleni.” a dispute that, as of this writing in late 


106), stub plagues India and Pukistun and threatens their peacelul relations. 
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Like the other principal Indian states, Jammu and Kashmir was net under the direct rule 
of the British Indian government but was in a treaty relationship with Great Britain, by which 
the British Indian government managed its foreign affairs. It was represented at the court of 
the Maharajah by a British "resident" and Britain undertook to defend its territory or to assist 
its state ferces in maintaining internal order if requested. The state forces, almost whelly 
non-Muslim, were commanded by a British officer and organized along the lines of the British 
Indian Army. Apart from this relationship, the Maharajah could govern as he pleased. 

From 1846 until after the First World War, the Dogra Hindu dynasty ruled Jammu and 
Kashmir State with an iron hand, This period was characterized by absolute communal diserim- 
ination on the part of the rulers against the predominantly Muslim population. Inthe late 1920's, 
Sir Albion Bannerjee, Prime Minister of the state under Maharajah Sir Hari Singh, resigned 
because of his opposition to the Maharajah's policies. He described the unfortunate lot of the 
Muslim villagers, poverty-stricken and illiterate, "governed like dumb, driven cattle." The 
Singh government and the people, he said, were completely out of touch and the administration 


had “little or no sympathy with the people's wants and grievances. ''6 


Strings of Muslim Nationalism 

Although Jammu and Kashmir State was relatively isolated trom events in India proper. the 
nationalist movement of the Indian National Congress, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, created political unrest among the Muslims in Kashmir Province and 
parts of Jammu. In 1932, a rebellion against the Maharajah was suppressed with the help of 
British troops. It yas at this time that a Kashmiri Muslim, Shcikh Abdullah, organized the 
All-Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference and forced the Maharajah to establish the State 
Assembly, a majority of its members to be elected. Although given only advisory powers, che 
Assembly became an instrument for expression of the grievances of the Muslim population. It 
did not succeed in changing the Maharajah's autocratic government, howevec. 

In June 1939, Sheikh Abdullah split from the Muslim Conference and organized a new Ail- 
Jammu and Kashmir National Conference. By this time Abduliah hed become active in the All- 
Indian States Congress, Nehru's vehicle for nationalist agitation within the Indian states. Ab- 
dullah also became a close friend of Nehru and other Indian Congress Party luminaries and 
presumably adopted the Congress position that it should represent Hindus, Muslims, and all 
communal groups without favor. The leadership of the Muslim Conference in Jammu and 
Kashmir State then passed to Ghulam Abbas, a close associate of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head 
of the Muslim League, which was just beginning ite agitation for a separate Pakistan.? 

Little change occurred during World War IE, but by 1946 it was obvious that the british 
were going to be forced to grant some kind of dominion status to the subcontinent. Sheikh Ab- 


dullah, therefore, organized a "Quit Kashmir" campaign it Maren, and he and his principal 
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aides were jailed by Maharajah Hari Singh in May. A similar campaign for "Direct Action” 
organized among the Muslims by Ghulium Abbas brought identical results in October, when he: 
and his agsuciates were jailed. Vhe Maharajah tightened his rule. He increased his state forces 


aid suppressed all opposition, He also raised taxes to a near-contiscatory level, 


Independence for India and Pakistan 


Between January and July 1947, events in the Indian subcontinent reached a climax. Origi- 
nally, the Britign government had unnounced that independence in some form would be granted 
hefore July 1918, But various factors, combined with increasing communal rioting in Bengal 
and in the Punjab, between the Muslims on one side and the Hindus and Sikhs on the other, 
forced the British to act. On June J, 1947, Lord Louis Mountbatten, the lust Viceroy of India, 
announced the British plan of partition, by which two new nations—India and Pakistan—would 
come into existence on August 15, 

The process vf partition meunt a division of the armed forces of the British Indian Army 
into (wo parts to form new Indian and Pakistan Armies. It aJso called for division of weapons, 
munitions, communications equipment, transport, and all the appurtenances of an army. It 
was agreed that both armies would continue to be commanded by British generals with Field 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck acting as joint commander in chief over the defense forces of 
India and Pakistan until the partiticn could be completed. The transfer of Muslim units from 
the Hritish Indian Army to the new Pakistan Army took tite and made complete reorganization 
neccsasary, While the Indian Army had the advantage of retaming intact its non-Muslim units of 
battalion and regimental size. The Pakistan government compkcned that the delivery of sup- 
plies, munitions, and other military equipment due to Pakistan was delayed.& 

The general principle of partition was that areas of Muslim majority would go to Pakistan, 
while areas of Hindu majority would go to India, Basically, this meant partition of two of the 
ricbest agricultural provinces of British India. Bengal and the Punjab. The ritish govern- 
ment was determined to force the partition of these two provinces, which it ruled directly: 


boundaries were to be determined by commissions. headed by Sir Cyrit Radcliffe. 9 


Partinon Brings Religious Conemunities into Open Conflict 

The principle of majorities was not apolicd to the Indiar siutes, which were semi-independ - 
ent. In these the Rritish took a iepal istic view and insisted that the rulers of the states were 
sovercign and c auld opt Jor wecession te cither Pakistan or India. Complete independence, how - 
over, was riied out, 

bore Mountbatten and bis aides exerted considerable pressure on all the Indian states 
for a decision before use ate of independence, August 15, 1947. Two of the biggest, 


Hyderabad aad daamau-Kashinic, held aut. The first had a Maslim maharajah and a 


predominantly Hindu population; the latter had a Hindu maharajah with a predominantly 
Muslim population. 

The British agreed, reluctantly, that any state could delay its decision by signing a “stand- 
still” agreement with botn India and Pakistan. Such an agreement would provide for continuance 
of essential services such as communications and trade, pending the final decision, The 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir signed such a "'standstill'' agreement with Pakistan after 
August 15, but the Indian government equivecated, (0 It is clear from the record that Prime 
Minister Nehru, Gandhi, and other leaders of the Indian Congress Party were determined from 
the first to make Jammu and Kashmizs State, in spite of its predominantly Muslim population, 
pert of the new Indian Union, 

Atter the announcement of the partition plan, communal] rioting, with its attendant burning, 
wounding, and killing, erupted in both Bengal and the Punjab, Hindus and Sikhs hastened tu 
leave for the shelter of India, and Muslims departed for refuge in Pakisian. In this transfer 
process, rumor fed on rumor and retaliation became commonplace. Some 10 million persons 
were displaced, and hundreds of thousands of Muslims, Hindus, and Sikhs were killed or miss- 
ing. Religious conflict was also reflected in the Indian states, including Jammu and Kashmir. 
In Jammu Province, communal trouble was rife and the Maharajah's government increased its 
harsh measures against the Muslims. The intensity of feeling between the main religious com- 


munities was to be a major cause of the insurgency. !! 
INSURGENCY 


The insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir State began in July 1947 and ended witr a cease- 
fire under United Nations auspices on January 1, 1949. Although it is quite poosible that there 
would have been a rebellion of some sort against the arbitrary government of Sir Hari Singh, 
it was the partition uf the subcuntinent into the two new nations of India and Pakistan thal was 
the precipitating fcr 

Mhough the partition agreement allowed the Indian states to join either India or Pakistan, 
the leaders of the Muslim state of Pakistan more or less assumed that Jammu and Kashmir 
with its 73 percent Muslim population would opt for Pakistan in spite of the wishes of the Maha- 
rajah. The Pahistanis, however, underestimated Nehru's strong personal attachment to Kash- 
mir—his birthplace~and the general feeling atnong top Indian leaders that Pakistan ought not to 
have a separate existence, The whole situation was further complicated by the fact that the 
Nizam ot Hyderabad, Muslim ruler of the largest Indian state, was clearly hoping to align his 
state and its predomisanily Hindu population with Pakistan, in spite of the "standstill" agree - 
ment he had signed with India, A further complication war caused vy the vacillation of Maha-~- 


rajah Sir Hari Singh during the weeks just Lefore final partition. Although obviously prepared 
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to bend every effort to suppress internal opposition to his government, the Maharajah was us 
able to made a decision fur either India or Pakistan, 


In order to describe the rapidly changing events mn Jatamu and Kashmir as clearly as pos- 


sible, the insurponey will be discts 


Province, particularly in Poonch District; (2) the spread of the insurgency to Kashmir Province 


and intervention of Pathan tribesmen from Pakistan; (3) (he bricf and successful insurgency in 
the Gilgit Fronticr Disiricts; and (4) the general course of the fighting in 1948 during the time 
that a United Nations Commission was investigating the problem. The first three periods dex] 
with events in 1947, prior to submission of the Kashmir dispute tu the United Nations Security 


Council on December 31, 1947. 
Revolt Begins in Jammu 


Governmental actions stirred the latent insurgency in Jammu Province. Receiving reports 
of trouble in Jammu in late June 1947, the Maharajah strengthened the state forces (at this 
time totaling approximately 5,000 men) and sent additional units into Jammu Provinee, rar- 
ticulioly Mirpur and Poonch Districts, At the same time, the Kashmir system of taxation was 
introduced inta Poonch District, to the great dismay of the inhabitants. All Muslim villagers 
in western Jammu Were then ordered to surrender their arms and state forees were ordes ed to 
enforce this edict. With Muslims thas under attack, resentment boiled over in Poonch District. 
It chouru be noted that Poonch District and adjoining parts of western Jammu Provinee had been 
a source of recruitment for the British Indian Army: by duly some 40,000 men native to this 
area had been demobitized and had returned to their homes. Thus there existed a large group 
of expericnced Muslim soldiers who were not likely to permit the taking of their lands and 


Weapons by a Hindu ruler they hated, '2 

During July, both Indian and Pakistan: leaders were bringing pressure on the Maharajah, 
the Indians by persuasion and the Pakistanis by an econeamic tioekade of the main outlet from 
Kashmir Province, the Jhelum Valley road. For his part, the Maharajah dismissed his Mus - 
dim Prime Minister and ordered more rigid suppression of the Mushins in western Jammu 
Province. 

By August, the demobilized soldiers in Poonch District were ready with an embryonic 
military organization, and they went into open revolt in support of an Azad (Free) Kashmir 
movement. By the end of September, almost all of Pounch District except Pounch City was an 
the hands of the insurgents and large parts of Mirpur and Muzattarabad Distriets were alse under 


their control, 


Jnasurgency Spreads, Made Worse by Communal Fighting 
The Azad Kashmir movenicnt Was now turned into a mure formal organization, Azad Kash- 


mir government, under one Sardar Monammed Ibrahim. Muslin troops of the Jamanu and 
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Kashnur State forees deserted apd jomed the insurgent Azad Kashmir movement. By October, ! 
therefore, the insurgents had estublished a fairly secure base in western Jaminu Provinee with 
easy ttecesa by road to Pakistian. '4 

Alihouyit it appears thai news of the insurgency in western Jammu Province did not tilter 
throu to the Indian government or even to the Maharajah in Sripagar in any accurate form, 
news of the Azad Kaghmir insurgency was witely disseminated within Pakistan, To the Pakistan - 
is, the insurgents were fellow Muslims lighting to make their state part of Pakistan. More in- 
flammatory yet was the news of the massacre of Muslims yn eastern Jammu Province. 

It should be emphasized that the fightiog in Jammu and Kashmir State was closely bound up 
with the widespread communal strife rampant in the area. As hundreds ol thousands of Mus - 
lims tled India to escape the wrath of Hindus and Sikhs, many of them passing into danymu 
l'rovinee, other hundreds of thousands of Hindus and Sikhs felt forced to Mee frem Pakistan and 
western Jammu Province. This two-way mavement of people with (heir families and few pos - 
sessions brougit constant clashes, violence, and retaliation. "Starting early in Aupust 1947, 

.. . Nauseating brutalities were done on an unprecedented scale, by Hindus, Muslims, and 
Sikhs ."l4 By September the rush of refugees had swelled to proportions beyond the power of 


either the Indian or Pakistan government to control, 


Pakistanis Unofficially Aid Muslim Insurgents 

The extent to which the Azad Kashmir insurgent forces were aided by the Pakistan Arms 
before October 1, 1947, is almost impossible to determin. United Nations reports are incun- 
clusive. The Indian government accused Pakistan of fomenting and aiding the Azad Kashmic 
insurgency in its initial stages but this was vigorously denied by the Pakistan povernment. It 


has been subst: itiated, however, that some Pakistan Army othcers and noncommissioned of- 


ficers were * ded liberal ‘home leaves" and that stores and some m nitions found their way 
to the insurgents. 

A major factor in the Jammu-Kashmir insurgency was the involvement of the Pathan tribes- 
men from Pakistan on the sive ofthe msurgents In mid- August or carly September, agents had 
been sent by the Azad Kushmir insurgents to the Pathan tribal groups of the Northwest Frontier 
Province to purchase arms from the many tribal arms factories in this mountainous area. The 
warlike Muslim Pathans not only soid rifles and ammunition te the insurgents, but upor hearing 
the news from Jammu decided tu participate. 

A ythad (holy war) was proclaimed by various tribal mullahs, and 2,000 tribesmen, 
mostly Mahsuds and Afridis, set off on October 19, 1947, in 200 Lruck: appropriated trom 
the Northwest Frontier government. After sacking Muzaffarabad, they sped up the main 
road townrd Srinagar. They were quickly followed by lashkars (war parties) from the 


othe, tribes, virtually ali of which sent men te Kashmir. The’ slipped across the Indus 
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Haver bridges or paddled across on alts. Within the neat few Wweens, tens of thousands o1 
Pathans entered Kashmir. Ta Januar, Pgas, there were reported), 60.00) there. 1 

QOnee over the main pass into the Vale of Kashmir, the Pathans looted, burned. and killed in- 
discrimingtely. dtis fair to say. therefore, that the thibal invasion of the Vale was more in the 
nature of a huge raid, the abject of which was loot, rather than a jihad op organized insurgency 
By October 26, the tribesmen had plundered Baramulla at the bead of the Vale and had put the 
Mahura power station out of action. The Mabarsjah's small toree of Dogra Hindu troops was 
seattered and it the tribesmen had not stopped to enjoy their plunder, they undoubtedly would 
have captured srinagar itsell 1 

It appears that these tribal proups obtained unofficial assistance from Pakistan. They had 
theis own arms, and were casily able to seize the necessary transport. Jt ig impertant to note, 
however, that the tribal invasion of the Kashmir Valley was now avected by either the insurgent 


Azad Washmir leaders or by the Pakistan government. 


Maharajah Accedes to India While Gilgit Districts Join Pakistan 

It was on October 24 that news of this uribal invasion first reached New Dethi and Srinagar. 
Aller & heclic series of canferences between the Indian government and the Maharajah's govern - 
ment, Jummu and Kashmir State acceded to India. Repular Indian Army troops were then dis- 
paiched to Srinagar. By November 8, the Indian Army had captured Barumula, and by the 12th 
wohad secured Cri on the southern slope of the Pir Panjal range, but there the advance bogeed 
down. 

The third part of the insurgency in Pat involved the vers large Gilgit Frontier Districts. 
Because of the strategic importance of tie Gilgit Districts im relation to Russia and Central 
Asia, a British Political Agent, onty nominally ander the Maharajah, had been the primary au 
thority there after Let? On August 15, 19i7, the British Political Agent withdrew dren: Gilgit, 
and the Maharajah sent a Hindu Duogra olfiecr of the state forces ag povernur The state force, 


prosominantly Sikh in composition but with aM! 


WiPineltd at Bung 

Al the time of the tribal invasion at the Valley uf Kashinir in October, the Muslini popula - 
tron and the Musiim clement in the small state garvison Were polling restive, mullahs were 
preaching jihad; and there were rumors of an invasion from the small adivining States of Swat 
and Chitral, both of which had acecded ty Pakistan. Poca) security as a the beus of the Ui 
@it Seats, a laghth armed and mobile force recruited locally and cotisequcntly Muslium incom- 
position, The Gilgit Secours were commanded by a British officer, a Maton Brown 

By the evenip of October 3), tension was mcunting and Major Brown faced the possibility 
of a toca) blood Dathort Muslims revaited ageinet toe Honda governor and the Sikh state force. 
Jo maintain internal security, he ordered Getauchinents of the Gilyrt Scouts to hold the Indus 


iver crossings against the Maharajah's state force. Major Town tien invited” the Hindu 
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Dogia governer to came within tae Scouts’ lines for his own safe vo Gn Noven ber 2. the Paha- 
stun (lag was hoisted at Gilgit. Hindu and sikh elements of the state forces sthaggled back 


the Governor wa 
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aver the passes into the Kashmir Valley eo vandust, amd? th 
Stun government assumed responsibility for the administration and protection af the whale of 
the Calgat Frontier Districts of damimu and Kashmir Siate. Major Brown thus became, un effect, 


an agent of the insurgency against the Maharajah's government. ! 


India and Pakistan at War in Kashmir 

At the end of 1947, when the Kashmir dispute was brought before the United Nations Secr city 
Council, the fighting front was more or less stavilized for the winter. Gilgit was under dicect 
contvol of the Pakistan government. The Azad Kashrnir insurgent forces controlled all of the 
western districts of Jammu Province except Poonch City and the Pathan tribesmen still held a 
line at the passes leading into the Vale of hashmir. The Jammu and Kashmir government re- 
mained technically in control of eastern Jammu Provirn ¢, of the whole of the Vale of Kashmir, 
and of Baltistay, and Ladakh Frontier Districts, although the Indian Army and the government of 
India aciually administered and controlled -he fighting forces. 

In spite of the presence on the subcontinent of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan, whose object of mediating the conflict and bringing a halt to hostilities had been ap- 
proved by both the Indian and the Pakistan governments, the fighting continued unabated through- 
out 1948. In April, the Indian Army drove the Azad Kashmir insurgent forces farther down the 
roads toward western Jammu Province territory in a vigorous spring offensive designed to re- 
lieve Poonch City. They did not. succeed in the latter object tut did establish positions threat- 
ening the whole base of the insurgent forces in Poonch and Muzaffarabad Districts. 

At this point the Pakistan government came to the assistance of the insurgents. In May the 
Pakistan government sent a full division of its Regular Army across the border of Jammu Prov- 
ince to back up the Azad Kashmir forces, while retaining headquarters units just inside Paki- 
sian territory. Units of the Pakistan krontuer ¢ orps were also sent into the Gilgit Districts .18 
By this time, two divisions of the Regular Indian Army were in Kashmir Province and nearly 
two other divisions had been moved into Jammu Province. What had begun as an internal con- 


flict now assumed the nature of a war between the countries of India and J'ekis:an. 
COUNTERING URGENCY 


After the announcement of the partition plan in June 1947, the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir faced a dilernm.a. As a Hindu, he wanted to take his state into the Indian Union, but he 
also had to recognize that the large Muslim majority made accesgion to Pakistan seem inevitable 


to the Pakistanis. Fearing for his throne ii his state joined Pakistan and fearing fcr his life if g 
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te opted for india and the Musiim aiaperits rebelled, the Maharand: vaciliated | Aithough he bad 
increased the state farces —organi-ed like the British Indian Army and comumaixicd by Brig 

Hl. 1. Scott -froi ataat G,0uU lo approx aiately 7.000 by recruming fhagea soldiers demobilized 
from the Kertish Indian Army. he was forced te scaticr them m his attempt to defend as much 
as possible of lus large territory 1 Besides the state forces, there was a police foree ul over 
2,000 used mains for miner internal security funcQoons and not considered very effective - 

Two tactors abecting counterinsurgency action hy botu the state forces and the Indian Army 
must be considered. First, the general situation ip the Punjab was such that communal conflict 
had disrupted all normal life, communications, and transport. Tempers were so inflamed that 
large numbers of people could be stirred to violet. at almost any time. A second factor was 
the state of intelligence and counterintelligence within the Janimu and Kashmir stale forces and 
within the Indian Army, which was in the process of being divided and retormed. The division 
ot the Punjab between India and Pakistan left the ndiap Army intelligence service and the in- 


ternal security section (the C.1,D,) of the Indian government without any means of gaining re- 


liable information on events in the West Punjab or Jammu Province. It was thus not surpris- 


ing that the Maharajah and his high officers had been unaware of the extent of the original rebel- 


lion in Poonch District in August 1947. 


Maharajah Fails to Quell Revolt 

VYhe Maharajah's immediate response to the insurgency in Poonch District was to suppress 
it at all costs. The only moderating voice was stilled at the end of August, when the Maharajah 
disnissed his Prime Minister, the westernized Kashmiri Muslim Rai Bahadur Ram Chandca 
Kah. In western Jammu Province, state forces had been ordered in July to burn and sack Mus- 
lim villages whose inhabitants did not comply with the order to surrender arms, The effect of 
this on the warlike Poonchis, however, was not pacilic. ti castern Jammu, systematic and well- 
organized attacks on Muslims were carried out during late summer by bands of Sikhs and Hin- 
dus. About 300,000 Muslims managed to escape into the West Punjab in Pakistan, but the re- 
maining 200,000 disappeared without trace--leaving no further insurgency problem in castern 
Jammu. 

In Kashmir, the Maharajah released Sheikh Abdullah from jail, and this act, combined with 
the passivity that centuries of Conquest had created in the Nastunir: Muslims. kept the people of 
the Vale from any serious uprising. But the Maharajah did not realize or meet the strong re- 
action against him in Poonch Disirici in wesiern dammu, nor did he properly estimate the ran- 
ifications on the insurgency situation of the conanunal conflict in the Punjab. As a result, 
the Azad Kashmir insurgents were able to establish themselves in western Jammu in con- 
tre! of almost all of Mirpur, Muzaffarabad, and Poonch Districts (except Poonch City) be - 


tween August 9 and Septemper dO, 147, 


fiedia €ames to Moharajok s tid 

Tie Indian gexec miment under Nehru. abliiough eager to niake sauce that Jammu and Kashar 
Stite did notin Pakistan, was invebycd in toe many other matters relating te the process ol 
Partition te pad strict stlention ta what was happenin tn damm Provanes lt appears that the 
Appeal of the Acad Kashmir agents lol drms aud muamitions throne the terbal proups on the orth - 
west Prontier abea was aimost unknown in New Dethi Viowas not until the eveniunpe of Octo- 
ber 24, 1987, thie (he fiest intelligence of che tribal movements imte hashmit Province reached 
both Srinagay and New Delia. 2 

The events of the next three days untolded with Lightning speed. Early on October 24, after 
attending a meeting of the Indiuin Defense Council, the Secretary of the Indian States Couneal, 
V.P. Menon, few to Srinagar. The Maharaéah and his government were in a state of panic over 
the news of the Pathan invasion up the Jhelam River read. Menyun advised the Maharajah and 
his tamily to evacuate over the Banihal Pass road to the winter capital in Jammu City in east- 
ern Jammu 

The Maharajah appeated for Indian armed forces to help his inadequate and too thinly spread 
state torces to repel the tribal invasion. Menon had been instructed to agree to suchan arrange- 
ment oniy after receiving from (he Maharajah o signed instrument of the accession of Jammu 
and Kashmir State to India. When this was accomplished the following day, the 26th, the Indian 
Nefense Council approved orders to Gen. Sir Roy Bucher, British Commander in Chief of the 
Indian Army, to airlift units of the Regular Indian Army into Srinagar. Barly on the morning 
of October 27, after a strenuous night in which evecy commercial airliner in Della ana nearby 
airfields was commandeered, 380 men of the First Sikh Battalion of the Indian Army reached 
Srinagar and only just managed to hold the aiviield against the invading tribesmen. 

The Indian airlift continued, supplemented by transport of troops, supplies, and munitions 
by the Hanihal Pass read; by the end of November, nearly a whole division of the Regular Indian 
Army was in action against the insurgents. ‘This division was commanded by Brig. L. P. Sen 
until the eml of November, and after thu by Maj. Gen. Kalwant Singh. Divigienal headquarters 
were set up in Srinagar, -! 

After October 27, 1917, counter insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir State was under the con- 
trol of, and wholly managed by, the Indian government. From this time on, the indigenous 
forces were forced into a subsidiary role, the Maharajah's government acting under the direct 
guidance of representatives of the Indian government in New Delhi. Indian troops trained the 
Jammu and Kashmir State police to maintain internal security. By calling in Indian troops, 
the ruier of Jammu and Kashmir State had acknowledged his total inability to organize an ef- 
techve lorce against the Azad Kashmir insurgents and the Pathan tribesmen. 

The Indian torces had one advantage, ‘n that the area of the insurgency was soon drastically 


reduced. Behind the fighting Gront in Jammu Province, counteringurgency was made relatively 
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Pohtical Pevclopments in Kashmir 

in fiestas Province, the Mushiaas who could not ap did pot Mee to Pakistan proved eatreme - 
Wy dole. Lithktober 1947, the Moharajah asked Sheikh Abdullah to form an emergency gevern- 
ment tor the state. In effect, this meant Kashmir Previnee only, since i outlying areas and 
eastern damimu Province, the administration was contrelbed either by the bidsan pevernment or 
by TIndian-approved officers of Me Maharagah'’s government.22) sheikh Abdullah and his asseci- 
ates did everything possible to strengthen their political organiaation, the All-dammu and Kash- 
mir National Conference. Any opposition to this effort or to mereased taxation was ruthless] 
suppressed and vocai opponents were quickly jailed. Although many plans for improvements in : 
the lot of the people were announced, virtually no progress was made toward this end until some 


tame alter the end of the fighting. 


Conventionalisation of Conflict 

The armed conflict in Jammu and hashmir State now assumed some us the character of 
conventional wartare between two nations, although neither lndia nor Pakistan wanted to risk 4 
direct confre tation and full-sciie war. Nonetheless, the Indian government had no intention of 
permitting this large state to accede to Pakistan, its rival on the subcontinent. The Indian Army 
was therefore directly involved in the attempt to wipe out the insurgency of the Avad Wastunir 
furces, lo repel the tribal intervention, and to quell rebejlion among the Muslims im dammu 
Province. 

It is lair ic say that neither the Indian government nor the Indian Army regarded the fight- 
ing in Jammu and Kashmir as counterinsurgency. Rather, they regarded it as justifiable de- 


fense of Indian tervitory against the unjustitied aupression of Pakistan. This was the position 


taken consistently by Indian government representatives in the United Natrons Security Coun 
cil.23) Nevertheless, it is possible to evaluate the lndian accions in Jammu and Kashmir in 


terms ol cuunterinsurpency, in the modern Meaning of the word. 


Indians Take Military end Diplomatic Offensive 

Qa November 8, 1947, Indian Army forces captured Baramwa, the entry point to the Valles 
of Kashunir slong the Jhelum River road trom western Jammu. The town and surrounding area 
had been thoroughly sacked and burned by the invading Pathans and it was reported by Indian 
sources that only 1,000 of the 14,000 inhabitants of the district were lett alive. Probably around 
2,000 were killed in the fighting and most of the unaccounted-fo1 remainder became refugecs in 


western Janimu and Pakistan. On November 11, the Indian Army captured Uri, the hey center on 
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the Suulloin slopes of the Pur Daajal range, fron. which the Ukelum Vatie; raad debluches ints 
westorn Jammu Provines  liaeing Cleared the Rashmer Valley of Gribal invaders. Vane indian 
Army dug ue tur the wanter For several weeks, negotiations un the whole Kaghanir problem 


were carried on by the Indian and Pakistan governments, and on December 2 
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i, the Indian yov- 
ernment submitted the hastamnu question to the United Nations Security Council 24 

Dor the winter months, fbot mid-November 19147 until the end of March 1945, the Banthal 
Pass road was closed by snow a large part of the lume, lat the Indjan Army still managed to 
move addiional troops inte Kashmur, along with supplies for a spring offensive. In Jamniu 
Province, the Indian government made strenuous efforts to build east-to-west roads and tracks 
to support its growing ferces fightiag in Mirpur. Supplies were airlifted into the besieged city 
of Poonch. Eastern Jammu Province beyond the Chenab River was cleared of all Azad Kash- 
mir forces, and the lengthening road supply line trom the Indian railhead at Pathankot was 
made ag secure ag possible trom raiders. 

Negotiations at the United Nations, which had meanwhile begun, did not alleviate the situa- 
tion, as the snows began to thaw, the Indian Army prepared for a general spring offensive. A 
second full Indian Army division was Moved in‘o the Vale, and Indian forces in Jammu were also 
gradually built up to two full divisions. 

In May 1945, the Indian Army began a three-pronged offensive. First, indian forces in 
Jammu Province pushed westward against strong opposition from the Azad Kashmir insurgenis, 
who were now well organized and faicly well supplied. The long Indian supply line made this 
movement slow. The second prong of the offensive was a push along the Jnelum River road 
from Uri, an attempt to break out of the mountains and relieve the siege of Poonch. Here, the 
Indian Army had more success and almost reached Poonch City. Stiff opposition from the Azad 
Kashnir forces and from tribesmen now organized by Pakistan Army officers brought the Indian 
forces to a halt short of their objectives. ‘The third prong of the offensive was toward Tithwal, 
northwest of Uri along the Kishenga' ga River. The capture of Tithwal put another Indian force 
in a position to debouch inte the Muzaflarabad District and threatened the main supply base of 


ihe Azad hastanit aid tribal forces. 


India Makes Cautious Advance to Poonch City 

In June and July 1948, the Azad Kashmir forces, with staff assistance from Pakistan Army 
officers, mounted 4 counteroftensive in Jammu. At the sarne time, the Gilgit Scouts, reinforced 
by one or more units of the Pakistan Frontier Force, attempted a diversionary offensive over 
the Zojila Pass (11,574 ft.). The main trade route Linking Kashmir, Ladakh, and China follows 
the track over this pass, the lowest in the northern tier of ranges surrounding the Vale of Kash- 
mir. The Indian Army, however, had greatly improved its intelligence and counterintelligence 


network in Kashmir Province and received warning of this movement To counter it, the 
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Indians most a company of light tanks to the topof the Zojdla Pause by dismantling the turrets 
ant reagacmbling tie tanks on top the pass only ehordly before they went into action. Thais 
puccesaful counmerattack enabled Indian Army efits te push on into parts ol Balaigtan and to 
Beh, the capital of Ladakh, thus securing these distiicts of Jammu and Kashmir State for India ?> 
Meantime, the Indian Arms staff was confronted with a delicate problem occasioned by the 
Titan advance in western dammu and contrel af the strategie points of Uri and Tithwal. In 
Mij and June 1948, Indian Army istelligeace had Legun to report that units of the Regular 
Pahistan Army had crossed the borders ol dammu. Participation of one or more units of the 
Drone. Se vile—a Reguisr Parkistan Arniy force-in the fighting for die “Zujiin Pass hac been 
noted, There was some hesitancy, therefore, on the part of the Indian government to order a 
general advance by the Indian Army. They feared direct military confrontation with the Paki - 
stan Army which would have brought war between the two nations. Consequently, in August and 
Scplember, fighting continued as probing actions by both sides, and the Indian Army finally made 


a successful thrust toward Poonch and relieved the ten-month siege in October. 


Pakistan Tries Bold Gamble 

By this time, the Pakistan government had officially acknowledged to the U.N. Cammission 
that reguiar battalions, making up a full division, had crossed the border in western Jammu 
Province. The Pakistanis insisted that this move was purely defensive, designed to stiffen the 
determination of the Avad Kashmir insurgents, they pointed out also that the divigiona] head- 
quarters were positioned on the Pakistan side of the Jammu border . 2e 

The capture of Poonch City by the Indian Army, however, caused the Pakistani government 
and penera! stat lo reevaluate ils posiuon and that of the Azad Kashmir insurgent forces. They 
were now facing over four Indian Army) divisions, and any further offensive could well destroy or 
at least break up the Azad Kashmir forces and the Azad Kashmir “government,” giving India 
practical control of most of western Jammu Province, as well as Kashmir Province. 

The Pakistanis decided on a bold, if still controversial, move. Pulling their forces out of 
the Punjab and leaving the city of Lahore virtually undefended, they put large numbers of troups 
ala point just west of dammu City within easy distance of the improved road to Poonch. There 
they remained through December, poised for an attack which coud have trapped two Indian 
divisions. It was never made, presumably because the Pakistanis feared the Indians would re- 
taliate by driving against the city of Lahore. The Pakistants scarcely cared tu gamble the great 
cupital of the Punjab for a bit nore of Jammu Province. And, of course, a Indian attack on 


Lahore would have meant unrestricted warfare .2. 


Military lipasse Leads to Cease-Fire 
The Indian Army, during the last six months of the hostilities, faced a morale problem in 


its own ranks. The Sikh battalions originally committed to the Kashmir hostilities fought 
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enthusiastically. believing themselves to be avenging Muslim attacks on sikhs during the com- 
Mivhal strue of the precedimg Vear. To bring their ferces up to four divisiers at g(mength, how- 


ever, the Indian governieent had to use an increasing number of units with personnel from the 


or Villages. Furthermore, having only recently served tna war with the soldiers anu atficers 
who were now in the Pakistan Army and the Azod Kashmir fopess, they had little stomach lor 
fighting former comrades. Vigorous propaganda supporting the Indian cause and justifying In- 
din occupation of Jammu and Kashmir was meunted by the Indian Arms to keep up morale 
Keedless ta say, it Was only partly successful. 

Thus the muitary situation in December Tuts was a majeur impetus to acceptance by both 
India and Pakistan of the United Nations proposal to gad the confhjer daethe Unyted Nations, 
Great Britain and the Gaited States had made continuous efforts te get both India and Pakistan 
to accept mediation of the whole dispute and stop the hastilies. On January 15, 1¥ds, the UN. 
oecurity Couned, with the G.5.5.R. and the Ukraine abstaming, had passed a unanimous resoli- 
Hon urging negotiations and an armistice. Debate and negetiations continued. On April 21, both 
India and Pakistan accepted a Security Council resolution establishmy aU.N. Commission, which 
was to proceed to the subcontinent to Work out Means tar an end to hostilifves and to propose 
some solution of the dispute. dn July and most of August, the Commission was in Indja, Paki- 
stun, and Jammu and Kashmir State, conducting Its investigations. On August 13, the Security 
Counea) adypted the Commission's recommendation for a cease-fire, ta he supervised by U.N, 
mulitary observers, and fur an eventual plebiscite in the stite, 

Morifieetions demanded Gy beth tho Indvan and Pabistan governments delsyed acceptance 
until late December lois. The tinal cease-tire date was arranged by an exchange of commun - 
eations between Gen. Sir Roy Bucher, Commander in Chyef af the Indian Army, and Gen. sir 
Doughis Gracey, Commiander im Chiel of the Pabistan Army. At one minute after nudnight on 


January 1, Wado. the couse-fire took omeci, 


OF TCOME AND CONCLESIONS 


The agrcement for the cease-fire in dammu and Kaghniir State virtually trove the fiphting 
front on January 1, 1949 We deft India in control of all of Kashmir Province except some small 
mountainous areas in the west, all of Ladakh and part of Balttastan, the area east and south of 
the main passes into the Kashmir Valley; eastern Jammu Province up to the Chenab River and 
a small bit of west Jammu. Poonch City and the mountainous fringes of Mirpur and Poonch 
Districts on the southern slopes of the Pir Panjal range. Pahistan was left in effective control 


of the major part of the Baltistan Frontier Districts adjoining the Gilgit areas, all of the 


Gilgit Frontier Districts, western Jammu Province, including most of Mirpur and Poonch 


Districts, and virtually all of the Muzaflarabad District, the major base of the Azad Kashmir 
Insurgents. 2 

Miter January 1, 14Y, the cea .-fire line was patrolled by U.N. Military Observation 
Teams. Itwas reliably reported thar India maintained a tall @ivision in Jammu Province. Its 
forces in Kashmir Province were increased to three full divisiens ot more, alter the Red Chinese 
occupation of some 12,000 syguare miles of Ladakh in 1958-59 and the berder war with Com- 
munist China in 1961-62, 

In Gilgit and the very high, mountainous parts of Baltistan west of the cease-Lire line, 
Pakistan maintuined strengthened waits of the Gilgit Scouts and the Pakistan Fronticr Force. In : 
the Pakistan-held parts of western Jammu Province, the strengthened Azad Kashmir forces held 
the cease-fire line, particularly the roads threaghthe Jhelum Valley and the Kaghengangu Val- 
ley to Uri and Tithwal respectively. The Azad Kashmir torces were trained and advised by 


regular Pakistan Army units and received logistic support from Pakistan. 29 ’ 


Political Statua of Jammu and Kashmir 

Just as there was a military stalemate between the opposing armed forces, sv the insurgency 
in Jammu and Kashmir alsu resulted ina political mpasse. 

After the end of hostilities, tne Indian government sll considered Jammu and Kashmir an 
integra] part of the Indian Union, but in fact it controled oaly a portion of the state's area. In 
1949, Maharajah Sir Hari Singh lett dammu City fur Bombay, not actualiy deposed but perma - 
nently in exile, leaving his son Karen Singh in charge. The Indian government khept a tight rein 
on the administration of the state and the Kashmiris were never alowed the political treedom 
enjoyed by other parts of tne Ludian Union. srethh Abdullah remaimed in yagi a good part of the 
next 15 years. Suspected of separatist tendencies at the ieast. but the only leader with a truly 
mass following in Kashmir, he was finally restored to freedom and power in mid-1964. 


On the other side of the cease-fire line, the Gilgit Districts were administered directly bs 


the Pakistan government, and the areas of western Jamia province were under the administra 
tion of the Azad Kashmir “government. This government wis admittedly a creature of Pakistan, 
but that councry stopped short of format recognition or incorporation of the Azad Kashmir area, 
since such a step would have been an udmission of the permanency of the accession of eastern 
Jammu and Kashmir to India The Pakistan government continued to assist the Avad Kashnur 
goverament and to treat it actually, but not legally, as a pwd of Pakistan | Pakistan macntuns 


the theory that the Azad Kashmir regime is ihe only mghtful government of the whole stare 


Casualties and Economi. Costs 
Kighteen months of hositities also produced disruption of trade and society, not only mJaim- 


mu and Kashinu State, out also ain India and Pakistan. The tribesmen who invaded the Vale of 


Kashmir in 1947 and fought valiantly in Jammu in 1948 were relisbly reported to have suffes u 
more than 5,000 casualties. Loases in the Indian Army and the Jammu am Kashmir State for- 
ces were considerably less, somewhere in the neighborhoed of 2,000. Not unnaturally, the 
civilian population suffered the most. Although statistics are not wholly accurate, a conserva- 
tive estimate would place killed and wounded within Jammu and Kashmir at somewhere around 
10,000 as a direct result of the hostilitles. More importam, perhaps, was the fact thet Paki- 
stun wa, forced to absorb almost 300,000 refugees from the state, and India was forced to ab- 
sorb another 200,000. Theae numbers represented an additional burden on the resources of 
both India and Pakistan, beyond the milliong of refugees involved in the communal strife of 1947. 30 
The virtual partition of Jammu and Kashmir State by the cease-fire agreemert produced a 
coluplete change in trade patterns and economic relations. Thore were certain positive eco- 
nomic results. The Indian government began construction of a tunnel on the Banihal Pass road 
and ite completion gave the Vale of Kashmir an all-weather route to India. A variety of road 
construction programs, mostly for miJitary purposes, as well as hydroelectric schemes, vil- 
lage development, and increased agricultural development characterized the efforts of the In- 
dian government to win support from .he Muslim and other inhabitants ofthe Indian-held part of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir. In both the Gilgit Frontier Districts and in weatern Jammu Province, the 
Pakistan government has made considerable progress at schemes of economic dsvelopment, im- 
provement of roads and communication, and general welfare projects. ‘he two governments 
obviously hope to win support for their respective positions from both the local inhabitants aad 


observers from other nations. i 


Cease-Fire Leavea Problem as a Threat to Peace 

As has been the case with a divided Korea, the years since the cease-fire have not brought 
much hope of a peaceful settlement. A more conciliatory Indian attitude, especially after the 
death of Nehru, and an apparent willingness on the part of President Ayub Khan of Pakistan to 
begin new negotiations gave hupe in 1964 of a settlement. But there haa been little abatement 
of the intense emotionalism and antagonism engendered by thia dispute among the leaders, the 
press, and the public in both countries. The 18 monthe of hostilities tn Jammu and Kashmir 
State had consequences which might have been repaired and eventually overcome if a final polit- 
ical and territorial settlement of the dispute had been agreed to within a reasonable period cf 
time. 

In rotrospect it ir possible to identify four major consequences of the insurgency and coun- 
terinsurgency in Jammu and Kashmir State and of the feilure to arrive at a final political- 
territorial settlement of the dispute. 

Firat, basic communal differences have been so perpetuated and intensified by the Kashmir 
dispute that each year finds any reasonable final settlement harder to effect. 
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Second, the maintenance of large armed forces along the cease-fire line and along their 
common borders by both governments has drained resources which might have been pul to more 
productive use. Lyila's beat troups, for example, were on the nortimwest boundary facing Paki- 

atan when the Chinese Communists cagily invaded India's northeast frontier in 1962. 


Third, cooperation between India and Pakistan--economic, political or military—has been 


lmited by the continued existence of the hashmir dispute, even in the face of the obvious dan 


gersofCommunist aggression. In fact, the dispwe has drawn both governments closer to the 
vortex of the cold war and the Sino-Soviet contest, since the U.5.5.R. has supported India and 
the Chinese Communists have tended to support Pakistan in the Kashmir controversy. 

Fourth ami finally, this unsettled dispute, leaving the armies of both governments facing 
each other, ready for war, provides a highly dangerous and potentially axplesive aftuation in 
Asia. A miscalculation or another outbresk of insurgency in Jammu and Kashmir could eaaily 
set India and Pakistan to war with each other,” to their own detriment, to the detriment of the 


free world, and possibly to the great benetit of the Communist bloc. 


*In the fall of 1965, hostilities broke out ancw between Indian and Pakistani forces in Jam- 
mu and Kashmir State and the Punjab region. A military stalemate developed and internat)onal 
pressure brought the two nations to accept a new cease-fire and to puil back their forces te their 
former positions. 
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Chapter Twelve 
SOUTH VIET-NAM (1956 to November | 963) 


by Rernard B. Fall 


In ¢ caunpcign that became a test area for a wide 
range of counterinsurgency techniques, the South 
Vietnamese government of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem — with the ever-increasing involvement of 
the United States—waged an intensive fight to avoid 
a Communist takeover. 


BACKGROUND 

When this paper was written in mid-1965, the situation in South Viet-Nam was ag yet unre- 
solved, but the conflict appeared to have come to a turiing point. The Vietnamese Communist, 
or Viet Cong, insurgency, supported by the North, seemed to be gaining ground and consolidating 
its position in South Viet-Nam. South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem's fight against the 
Viet Cong had clearly not succeeded, the President hhaself had been overthrown and killed, and 
his successors, despite massive injections of U.S. aid, were barely holding their own. Nonethe- 
less, there stil] existed a variety of choices for the counterinsurgents, ranging from withdrawal 
to escalation. The future, of course, remains unknown, but it may well be determined py Presi- 
dent Diem's management of the first phase of the counterinsurgency. This paper focuses upon 
that period, which lasted until the President's downfall and death on November 2, 1963, 

Shaped like an elongated '"'S" and extending along the coast of the Indochinese Peninsula for 
more than a thousand miles from South China to the Gulf of Siam, Viet-Nam hag been divided 
since 1954 at the i7th parallel into a northern Communist-held zone and a southern non-Com- 
munist zone. The Republic of Viet-Nam (RVN), as South Viet-Nam is officially termed, covers 
about 66,000 square miles, or an area slightly smaller than the state of Missouri. Its bounda- 
ries are not naturally delineated, except by the Ben-Hai River in the north, but rua through 
dense jungles and marshes. As a result, border incidents and crossing errors have been an 


everyday occurrence, even in peacetime. 


From the 17th parallel in the north to its southern tip on the Cainau Peninsula, South Viet- 
Nam may be divided into four broad geographic areas; the smal) delta lowlands aloay the cen- 
tral Vietnamese seacoast; the Southern Mountain Plateau, known to the French as the Plateaux 
Montagnards du Sud (PMS) and generally referred to by Americans as the Highlands, the Red 


Soll forest zone that encircles the capital city of Saigon to the north and east; and, finally, in the 
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south, the Mekong Delta, with its 2,400 miles of natural and artificial waterwaya, its mangrove 
swamps, ind its Nooded rice paddies. In turn, the small central deltas are each surrounded by 
jungle -covered mouniains, whe Highlands area has zones of dense forest interspersed witharcas 
of taj] elephant grass; the Red Soil arees are composed in large part of cultivated forests with 
their mile-long rows of rubber trees; and the 26,000-square-mile Mekong Delta contains the 
Delta proper, the Plain of Reeds swamp on the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border, and the U- 
Minb swamp in the Camau Peninsula, About 75 percent of South Viet-Nam is covered with brush 
and jungle, of which almost half is true rain forest. 

The climate ia tropical throughout, with ternperatures ranging from an average in the low 
60's in the Highlands to the high 90's in the Delta, and with high humidity, except for the winter 
months, Located in the monsoon veli, soutn V.ct Nam has a reiny summer season with many 


typhoon-like storms over much of its area. 


The People of South Viet-Nam 

The population of the RVN is very unevenly distributed. In the Highlands, it averages less 
than 15 persons to the square mile, whereas in the Mekong Delta area it averages 525 per square 
milc, and in certain areas of the Province of Quang-Nam, it reaches a fantastic 2,000 or more 
to the square mile. There has been no complete census since 1936, the flux and reflux of refu- 
gees and guerrillas making most statistics little more than educated guesses. For example, in 
1954-55 about 860,000 North Vietnan.gse myved south, while about 90,000 South Vietnamese 
moved north. The 1959 partial census in South Viet-Nam showed a population of less than 14 
million. Five years later, a common guess of the total number of South Vietnamese was about 
14.6 million people, of whom all but about 2.2 million lived in some 14,000 rural villages and 
seitiements. A large proportion of South Viet-Nam's population—some say over 40 percent— 
was very young, under 15 years of age. 

The original inhabitants uf the country were of proto-Malay stock with an admixture of 
Mon-Khnier, particularly in the south. Then, late in the 15th century, some Vietnamese, a 
Mongoloid pecple, penetrated south of the 17th parallel. They limited their colonization to the 
coastal lowlunds, however, and the non-Vietnamese aborigiies slowly withdrew into the High- 
landg. These latter people, later known collectively ag montagnards, included perhaps 30 to 35 
ethno-linguistic groups, of which the Rhadé, Jarai, Bahnar, and Sedang were the principal ones. 
The montagnards were never integrated with the Vietnamese and their relationship was one of 
infrequent contact and considerable animosity. The Vietnamese, in fact, called the mountain 
people moi, meaning savage .! 

Eventually the Vietnamese extended thei: penetration. The Mekong Delta, now the center of 


South Vietnamese populetion, was occupied by the Vietnamese late in the 17th century. Saigon, 


the former Cambodian city of Prey-Khor, became Vietnamese in 1698; and the Camau Peninsula, 
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in 1757. Inthe Camau Peninsula and southern part of the Delta there were, even in the 19¢0°s, 
perhaps us many as 600,000 Cambodians. The lowlands, and particularly the urban centers, 
such as Cholon, twin city of Saigon, are the home of the million Chinese whu have settied dawn 


inthe KVN. Thus, the ethnic picture of the RVN may be summed up approximately as follows: 


Vietnamese 12,200,000 
Chinese 2,000,000 
Cambodians (Khmer) 600,000 
Montignards 700,000 
Others” 100,000 


Religious Diversity and Animosity 
Since the 17th century, Viet-Nam nas had a history of violent religious strife betw: 64 the i 
country's Buddhist majority and the sizable and influential Roman Catholic minority. There H 
have been numerous instances of religious persecution and large-scale massacres by both 
yide 3.2 
The Buddhist majority is by no means monolithic. Fourteen different branches of Bud- 
dhism totaling perhaps five million members are said to coexist in South Viet-Nam, excluding 
Contucianists and ancestor worshipers.3 A number of sects loosely lined with Buddhism 
have also played an important cule in South Viet-Nam. The Cao Dai, for example, is asyneretic 
faith composed of eleinents of Buddhism, Taoism, spiritualism, Confucianism, and Christianity, 
particularly Catholicism. The Hoa Hao is a sect combining a variant of "Greater Vehicle" Bud- 
dhism with faith healing. Estimates have placed Cao Dai membership at 2.5 million persons ; 
the Hoa Hao, at 2 million. 
The precise definition of what constituted a Buddhist in South Viet-Nam was probably ir- 
relevant to the major problem which arose when religion later came prominently into the in- 
aurgent-counterinsurgent picture. More important was the number of persons who would rally 
to Buddhism if they felt it to be threatened, whether or not they were generally practicing Bud- 
dhists. It might be expected that most Vietnamese, other than those who were Roman Catholic, 
would align themselves with Buddhism under certain conditions. This observa ion would appear 
to be substantiated by a source which stated that, in 1954, there were about 20 million nominal 
Buddhists out of a total population of about 30 million persons in all of Viet-Nam, both North 
und South. 4 


*Chim-Malays, Indians, Pakistanis, Eurasians, Europeans, including several thousand 
French, etc. 


iti) 


A Predominantly Agricultural Economy 
With agricultural production that permitted a gencrally adequate diet, South Viet-Nam 


mh. Bel) 
il 


ranked among the most prosperous Asian countries, i¢ Mekong Delia was the principai 
“rice bowl,"' although rice was grown in all lowland areas, in this respect South Vict-Nam was 
favored over the North. Normally, the country produced about 75,000 tons of raw rubber per 
year and around 4 to 5 million tons of rice, of which about a quarter was surplus and exportavle. 
The full impact of the Communiat insurgency on the economy after 1956 cannot be evaluated pre- 
cisely, especially since the guerrillas found it to the:r advantage to allow the export of certain 
commodities so long as they were able to collect "'taxes."5 It was reported by U.S. government 
sources that food production in South Viet-Nam rose 2( percent from the 1956 figure by 1960, 
30 percent by 1963.6 

Indust.luLcaiiun was slow, though many promising projects were underway or planned by 
1961. In 1962, there were only 200,000 industrial jobs, including government workers and var- 
ious service employees. The total number of nonagricultural jobs was estimated at between 
750, vuyv and 1,000,000. Unemployment was widespread and there wae |!t:.2 opportunity other 
than for the few. Though statistics might be misleading, the 1960 per capita personal income 
was £110 in the South, compared with $70 in the North,?: The 1963 gross national product for 
South Viet-Nam was reckoned at $1.8 billion, or at $2.6 billion if nonmonetary incomes and 
services were included. Compared with other Southeast Asian countries, the South Vietnamese 
economy was more affluent than the Indonesian, Cambodian, Laotian, and North Vietnamese, but 


less affluent than the Malaysian 0; Japanese economies, 


French Rule Ended by Wiet Minh Insurgency 

Before 1954, South Viet-Nam was politically a part of French Indochina, In 1858, the French 
had ccme to the Saigon area of Cochin-China (as southern Viet-Nam was then known); and in the 
1890's, the entire territory of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos was incorporated into France's 
colunial empire as Indochina, Worid War li challenged French authority in Indochina, with the 
Japanese occupying the area and eventually installing a Vietnamese puppet government under the 
Emperor Bao Dai at the ancient capital of Hue. After the war, French authorities returned but 
were confronted with an indigencus Communist regime, set up in the wake of the Japanese sur- 
render In August 1945. The result was eight years of guerrilla wacfare between the Communist 
Viet Minh and the French.” During this period, in 1949, the French recognized the independence 
of a unified Viet-Nam as an associated state within the French Union, «..h the Emperor Bao Dati 


as ita chief of state. 


*See ch. 9, "Indochina (1946-1954) ." 
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The Geneva Conference of May-July 1954 ended French authority in Indochina and brought 
temporary peace to the area. It partitioned Viet-Nam at the 17th parallel Into Communist and 
non-Communist zones, pending a general election to reunify the country. The North was or- 
ganized as a Communist-administered zone, officially termed the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam (DRY), with its capital at Hanoi. A non-Communist government of Viet-Nam was recog- 
nized in the area south of the 17th parallel, with its capital at Saigon. Signed by France and the 
Viet Minh as the principal antagonists, along with Cambodia, Lavs, Communist China, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, the Geneva accords of July 20, 1954, were not signed by repre- 
sentatives of South Viet-Nam or by the United States. The United States immediately declared 
its intention, however, not to disturb the Geneva agrecments, while viewing with grave concern 


any renewed aggression in violation of the agreements.8 


Diem Takes Over New Government and Its Problems 

in June 1954, Bao Dai offercd the pest of prime minister of South Vict-Nam to Ngo Dinh 
Diem, 4 hishly respected nationalistic figure. When Diem arrived in Saigon in 1954, he In- 
herited a government in shambles. The country was physically devastated. The French were 
pulling out, while refugees were streaming down from the North, The Viet Minh, legally taking 
over in the North, remained illegally in control of many areas of the South, 

in Saigon, the Binh Xuyen gang was in firm control, not only of many legitimate lasinesses, 
but of gambling, brothels, and vice in general. Its leader, Le Van Vien (populariy called Bay: 
Vien), had worked in tu. 4 with and for the Japanese, the Viet Minh, the French, and Bao Dai. 
Under Bao Dai, Bay Vien had become a colonel in the Vietnamese National Army and wes re- 
ported to have bought concessions from the police in Saigon for 40 million piasters. 

The religious sects were also unwilling to come to terms with Diem. The Cao Dai wag in 
possession of an army of between 15,000 and 25,000 troops, withits hcadquarters at Tay Ninh, 
abcut 60 miles from Saigon. Previously supported by the Japanese during World War II and 
later by the French, the Cao Dai posed a firm threat to the new Diem government. The Hoa Hao 
sect had flourished under a famous faith healer aud religions leader, Huynh Phu So, who, after 
a brief collaboration with the Viet Minh, had been murdered by them in Apri] 1947. After this, 
the Hoa Hae had broken up into feudal "baronies," with its armics maintained by the French, 
Thus in 1954, Binh Xuyen commandos controlled Saigon, Cao Dai troops roamed the country 
west of Saigon, and Hoa Hao armies were strong in the southern delta. To none of these groups 
was the strong-willed, intransigent, and Catholic Diem ai acceptable replacement for the more 
politic French, 

Bravely, and with a certain briliiance, Diem taced his problems, Aided by the Americans 
and French, he succeeded in moving almost a million refugees from the North and ultimately in 
resettling them, mainly along the roads leading to Saigon. In the spring of 1955—with a mix- 


ture of political daring, bribery, double dealing, and actual fighting—Diem challenged both the 


Binh Xuven aud he sects. In this process, Diem fell out of favor both with the French and with 
Bao Dai, who waa living in France and who now ordered him to come to Paris. Supported by the 
Americans, Diem refused to leaye the country in this time of peri) and split openly with the 
French. Resisting Bao Dai's demand that he relinquish control of the Army, Diem instead 
raliied the support of strong army elements and managed to destroy the military power of both 


the Binh Xuyen and the sects. 


The 1955 Election: A Reprblic and a President 
D.>m now wv -ved to confirm his victory, holding an election on October 23, 1955, in which 
the South Vietnamese were offered a choice between Bac Dai and himself. The result was, as 
expected, an overwhelming victory: South Viet-Nam became a republic; Diem its president. 
Despite che continuance of many problems, the situation did not appear hopeless in 1955. 
In fact, Diem's government enjoyed a guod deal of popularity i1 1955-56, bothabroadin the West 
and at home among the people. Tot + highly factional Sout Vietnamese-—fragmented ethnically 
between montagnard and lowlander, religiously between the Buddhist-oriented and the non- 
Buddhist, culturally between indigenous southerner and refugee northerner, and politically 
among an infinity of personal cliques—President Diem appeared the only unifying figure, a 
symbol of non-Communist Vietnamese nationalism. By breaking the power of the feudal war- 
lords and private armies of ihe Hoa Hao and Cao Dai sects, the government had provided a 
mod: :um of security to the villagers in the countryside. The refugees from the North, many of 
them Catholics, could be counted on te support the government in any crisis. And American 


aid, channeled through the government, was beginning to make itself felt in some areas, 


U.S. Policy Toward South Viet-Nam 

American support was predicated on the assumption that the government of President | iem 
represented the best available in South Viet-Nam at that time. Viewing Indochina as one of 
several major theaters in the cold war, the United States had begun providing economic, tech- 
nical, and military assistance to the French as early as 1950. In the spring of 1954, when the 
Franco-Viet Minh conflict was going badly for the French, President Eisenhower gave official 
expression to an idea which was to become a cornerstone of U.S. policy in Viet-Nam, ob- 
serving in a press conference on April 7 that the loss of Induchaa, like a "falling domino, "’ 
might lead ultimately to the loss oi all Southeast Asia.9 After the Geneva cease-firc, the Saigon 
government fell heir to the legacy of American material assistance which had pi eviously been 
oxtendcd to the French, In Octcher 1954, Pi siaent Eisenhowei, in a letter to then Prime 
Minister Diem, 2 that "The purpose of this offer [of U.S. aid] is to assist the Government 
of Viet-Nam in developing and maintainirg a strong, viable state, capable of resisting attempted 


subversion or aggression through military means," 10 
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Two Major Problems: Land Reform and Public Administration 

There was hope, furthermore, in the fact that President Diem set out to cope with South 
Viet-Nam's major economic problem, which derived from the plantation systern that had long 
prevailed, particulariy in the Mekong Delta region. In 1955, some 6,300 Vietnamese land- 
owners owned 2,500,000 acres, while 183,000 other owners held only 828,000 acres—and about 
1,500,000 farmers owned little or no land, But at best, land reform was slow and cumber- 
3ome.!! The government's agricuitural program, which limited each landlord to some 245 
acres and reduced rents from about 50 percent of the crop yield to 15 ta 25 percent, was con- 
servative by other Asian land reform standards, !2 Indced, in those parts of the Delta where the 
Communists before 1954 had driven the landlords and tax collectors out of the countryside and 
turned the land over te peasants rent-free, the government's return and its land reform 
program actually restored land to the landlords and brought back the tax collector —and was thus 
intensely unpopular, At the same time, many South Vietnamese farmers saw and objected 
strongly to the government's policy af previding land for refugees from the North, Also, de- 
spite several efforts by the government to bring cheap agricultural credit to farmers, rural in 
debtedness to the landlords remained high. As a result, Communist propaganda aimed at the 
small farmer and landless peasant found willing listeners, 

‘The new regime was further weakened by its lack of public administrators, This was duc 
in part to South Viet-Nam's colonial heritage: French officials had often filled even compara~ 
tively minor administrative posts in Indochina and particularly in that part which beeanie South 
Viet-Nam, In order to consolidate his power, Diem had rapidly purge? in 1954-58 both the 
French and some French-trained Vietnamese, replacing them with younger and less well-trained 
Vietnamese officials, Promotions were generaily handled on a bas.s of personal favor. An 
Amcrican public administration training mission reported, furthermore, that it found its work 
limited, since the government ‘displayed no active interest in improving personne] adminis- 
tration... largely because political considerations prevailed over techi:ieal requirements, [13 
Out-of-favor officials were likely to be sent te remote posts, and in any event to receive little 
aid from the central povernment, As a result of both the general lack of trained administrators 
and the system of personal promotion, outlying provinces were in many cases poorly adminis- 
tered, And it was precisely in these -utlying provinecs that the Communists would soon place 


new stresscs on the regime, 


Diem Refuses tu Hold Reunification Elections 

The Geneva cease-fire agreement of 1954 had called for general elections to be held in 1956 
throughout both North and South Viet-Nam under the supervision of an international control 
commission 4 and had proposed consultations between the Hanoi and Saigon regimes with a view 


of bringing about reunification of the country. Since the non-Communist government of South 
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Viet-Nam had not signed the Geneva accords, President Diem maintained that the RVN was not. 
legally bound by the 1954 agreements, 5 Furthermore, he refused to negotiate with the Commu- 
nist regime in the North, charging that it did not "place the interests of the Fatherland above 
those of communism,'!® and that no free elections could be held in the atmosphere of terror pre- 
vailing in North Viet-Nam at the time. It was, in fact, generally thought that the more populous 
and highly disciplined Communisi zone would have carried the uay in any general election. In 
July 1956, the deadline for these elections passed with only minor protests from either Commu- 
nist China or the Soviet Union—but to Hanoi, the refusal of the Diem regime to submit to a na- 
tionai plebiscite served notice that Viet-Nam would not be peaceably unified under Communist 
control, When prospects of a peaceful takeover thus evaporated, Vietnamese Communists on 


both sides of the 17th parallel looked immediately to violent means. 


INSURGENCY 


It may be said that the Viet Cong insurgency begun in 1956, but a Communist underground 
had existed in South Viet-Nam in one form or another since the 1930's, In 1939, the Russian- 
German alliance had resulted in the suppression of the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) in 
Saigon, World War Il, however, gave the Communists a chance to reorganize, At the end of 
the war they emerged as the Viet Minh, the country's major anti-French force, Although the 
French were quite successful during 1946-54 in containing the Communist-controlled Viet Minh 
in southern Viet-Nam, and although many Viet Minh regular units and their dependents left the 
South after the 1954 cease-fire, competent observers estimated that a hard core of at least 
6,000 elite Viet Minh troops stayed behind, with their weapons buried and their key hideouts 


still intact, These cadres had no difficulty in surviving during the troubled 1954-56 period. 


Communist North Fosters Insurgency in the South 

Meanwhile, in 1955, the North Vietnamese Communists in Hanoi created the Vietnamese 
Fatherland Front (Mat-Tran To-Quoc). This organization, with the avowed mission of "strug- 
gling for reunification, ''!?7 began to provide a political platform of somewhat wider appeal tothe 
South Vietnamese than that of the Lao-Dong, the North Vietnamese Communist Party, which 
had evolved from the Viet Minh, The Lao-Dong, however, remained the chief instrument for 
all Communist political activity in both North and South Viet-Nam. On September 10, 1960, the 
Third Nationa! Congress of the Lao-Dong passed a resolution describing its two strategic tasks: 
"Pirst, tu carry out ie Sucialist revolution in North Viet-Nam,; second, to liberate South Viet- 
Nam from the ruling yoke of the U.S. imperialists and their henchmen, ,..'!8 The Lao-Dong 


had no illusions as to the difficulties of the insurgency in the South, which it frankly admitted 


would be "a protracted, hard, and complex process of struggle. . . .‘' The Communists of 
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South Viet-Nam were advised ‘to establish a united bloc of workers, peasants, and soldiers, . . . 


This front must rally al’ the patriotic classes, . ."!8 


Formation of the National Liberation Front 

Acting upon this admonition, a group of Communist leaders met on December Z0, 1960, 
probably in the Duong Minh (Zone C) Chau on the Cambodian border of Tay Ninh Province, and 
hammered out a brief ten-point document which became the charter of a new organization, the 
Mat-Tran Dan-Toc Giai-Phong Mien-Nam, or National Liberation Front of South Viet-Nam 
(NLF,SVN). Article Two provided for a separate government for South Viet-Nam and Article : 
Nine advocated reunification at an indefinite later date, 20 In keeping with this purportedly 
“scparatist" line, the National Liberation Front even devised a flag for South Viet-Nam, com- 


posed of two horizontal bars, sky-blue on top and red on the bottom, with a five-pointed gold 


star in the center, The formation of the Front was publicly announced by Radio Hanoi on Jan- 
uary 29, 1961, 

Like its predecessor and parent organization, the Vict Minh, the South Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front was considered to be controlled by the North Vietnamese Lao-Dong Party. 
Within the latter party's Central Committee was established a Committee for the Supervision of 
the South, headed by Le Duc Tho, a senior Communist official. Brig. Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) 
Nguyen Van Vinh of the (North) Viet-Nam People's Army (VPA) was the military member, 21 
The Committee for the Supervision of the Scuth was later replaced in the Lao~Dong by a Reuni- 
fication Department responsible for the Viet Cong effort in the South, 22 

In an attempt to establish the broadest possible political base in South Viet-Nam, the NLF/ 
SVN pulled into its leadership a carefully selected cross-section of South Vietnamese socicty. 
Saigon lawyer and Communist fellow traveler Nguyen Huu Tho became chairman of the NLI 
Central Committee; its vice chairman was Dr. Phung Van Cung, chairman of the South Viet- 
namese Peace Committee, Nguyen Huu Tho was generally regarded as a figurehead, and effec- 
tive power in the Front was belicved to be in the hands of its lirst secretary general, a Saigon 
journalist and former history professor, Nguyen Van Hieu, a dedicated Communist. Other mem- 
bers included Superior Bonze Son-Vong, a Buddhist priest from South Viet-Nam's Cambodi:zn 
minority group; Ibih Aléo, a member of the montagnard Rhadé tribe and a former non-commis- 
sioned officer in the French Army; and the architect Huynh Tan Phat, secretary general of a 
defunct political party and later to replace Nguyen Van Hieu as secretary general of the NLF/ 
SVN, 23 

Perhaps realizing that this NLF Central Cemmittee was still not fully representative of South 
Viet-Nam's heterogeneous population and that it did not contain leaders of the caliber required 
to take over the reins of a future Communist government in Saigon, the Viet Cong made public 


in April 1962 the names of only 30 members of the 52-member body, asserting that the 
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remaining seats would be filled by prominent persons wie later joined the movement, This si- 


lence may also have protected persons under control of the South Vietnamese gvvernment, %4 


Subsidiary Front Grganisaiions 

In oraer to counter the charge that the NLF was a wholly North Vietnamese Communist or- 
ganization, a nominally separate People's Revolutionary Party (PRP) was set up in South Viet- 
Nam late in December 1961. Although it was made to appear that the PRP was only one of sev- 
eral organizations participating in the NLF, the PRP was thought to be headed by the secretary 
general of the NLF,2 and has often been described as the leading element of the NLF. 

After December 20, 1960, a number of supplementary front organizations also made their 
appearance, With apparently separate hicrarchies but an overlapping leadership. ''Liberation" 
movements were sponsored for youths, intellectuals, women, farmers, and other special 
groups, A Liberation Press Agency began to publish news bulletins and newspapers, a Libera- 


tion Radio went on the air, anda Liberation Red Cross Society began to operate. 


Viet Cong Military Organization 


Inside South Viet-Nam, there were two Viet Cong regional military commands: the north- 
ern commar (Interzone V), which included the Highlands and the central lowland deltas, under 
Brig. Gen, Nguyen Don (VPA); and the southern command (Nam-Bo), including Camau, the 
Mekong Delta, and the Saigon area, under i civilian guerrilla leader, Nguyen Huu Xuyen. 26 
Both were subordinate to party officials—Tran Luong was the chief political commissar for the 
northern zone; and Muoi Cuc, for the southern zone, In March 1962 the twa commands were 
reorganized and merged into the Central Office for South Viet-Nam. Operating under the 
orders of the North Vietnamese Reunification Department, the Central Office directed six re- 
gional units within South Vicet-Nam—Interzones V through IX and the spevial zone of Saigon/ 
Cholon/Gia Dinh. These were both political and military units, operating under regional com- 
mittees and directing Vict Cong activities down through provincial, district, and village levels ,27 
Tran Nam Trung, known as Bay Quang, was thought tu be the chief political commissar tor all 
of South Vict-Nam. Operatingunder cover for several years, hecame into the upen inearly 1964.28 

Viet Cong guerrilla commands comprised both mobile and territorial units, the difference 
between them becoming important cnly in 1960, when the insurgency moved from underground 
resistance into open combat, Mobile units were largely composed of hard-core regulars (chu- 
luc), either recruited in the South or infiltrated from the North, while the territorial units 


(regional battalions and local militia) operated largely within their home areas. 


Viet Cong Base Areas 
The .vooded jungles and swamps of South Viet-Nam offered safe bases for the Viet Cong 


from the very beginning. Some bases, in fact, dated back to 1945, Although subject to air 
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attack and penetration by strong government troop units, these areas were generally reclaimed 
by the Viet Cong as soun as troops passed by. Bases usually included a command post with 
radio communication facilities, a hospital, a weapons repair shop or even a small arms plant, 
and a political and military training school. In some cases, there was a basic training camp 
or an officer training academy. By 1963 there were altogether about 20 Viet Cong base areas 
in the country, located (1) in the U-Minh swamps of the Camau Peninsula and in the Mexong 
Delta, (2) in an arc around Saigon~including the Duong Minh Chau battle zone in Tay Ninh 
Province along the Cambodian border and Zone D just north of Saigon, and (3) throughout the 
Highlands and central Viet-Nam. 

The guerrillas, especially those in the rice-producing Mekong Delta regions, did not suffer 
from any lack of foodstuffs, Continued accegs to the sea was important to the Viet Cong, how- 
ever, since South Viet-Nam's inland streams do not contain edible fish and the Vietnamese have 
traditionally supplemented their diet with protcin-rich fish from the sea, The food situation 
was most critical for the Viet Cong units in the Highlaicds, where food was in short supply and 


they were farthest from the sea. 


Arms und Ammunition 

The Viet Cong were originally able to equip their units with weapons of U.S,, French, 
Japanese, British, Czech, Russian, German, and even Danish manufacture, mainly obtained 
from ingide South Viet-Nam. They found it to their greatest advantage to base their armament 
and ordnance on that of their adversary, from whom they could capture ammunition and spare 
parts. 

In 1963, specialized artillery and antiaircraft units began to appear, and a deliberate effort 
was undertaken to standardize military equipment within increasingly larger units. Thus, by 
late 1963, the regular (chu-luc) mobile units were likely to have standard U.S. light weapons 
and also recoilless rifles, or Chinese or even locally made copies which could fire the same 
ammunition, The regionals (dia-phoung-quan), however, were likely to have to make do with 


more obsolete weapons, and the militia (dan-quan or du-kich) were usually armed with locally 


made rifles and very old French and Japanese weapons. 


External Support and Sanctuary 

The Viet Cong undoubtedly received external aid from an early date, although from which 
countries and to what extent was not altogether certain. North Viet-Nam was undoubtedly the 
chief source of direct external support, with China and Cambodia other possible sources, but 
to a iess direct degree. The author estimates that, through 1963, less than 10 percent23 of the 
materiel requirements of the Viet Cong came from outside South Viet-Nam, including medical 


supplies, maps, and propaganda equipment .3¢ The only weapons known to have been introduced were 
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North Vietnamese copies of American recoilless weapons and Chinese copies of Soviet bloc and 
American weapeas, Since that date, weapons deliveries have apparently been stepped up, 3! 

North Viet-Nam of course served as a staging and training areca for Viet Cong reinforce- 
ments, Of the 90,000 South Vietnamese who reportedly went » orth after 1954, some were 
trained and sent back south, It has been officially stated by Americun sources that there were 
1,800 "confirmed" infilrators in 1959-60, 3,700 in 1961, 5,800 in 1962, 4,000 in 1963, and an 
estimated 10,000 in 1964, Unconfirmed estimates of intiltrators for these years totalled 
34, 000--believed to be a mere realistic figure. Whereas most infiltraturs before 1964 were 
southern born, after 1964 most were believed to be native northerners, The infiltrators were 
used to fill vacancies in Viet Cong units or to form cadres for new ones; and about half of the 
Viel Cong hard-core strength was, as of the end of 1964, believed to be native northerners oF 
northern trained, As of tnat date, there was no evidence of Chinese “voluntcers, ' 2 

The importance to the Viet Cong of the foreign sanctuary in North Viet-Naai and across the 
western border districts, especially through 1963, may have been the political and psychological 
support thus afforded. Linked with their comrades to the North via both sea routes and the 
famous complex of trails known collectively as the Ho Chi Minh trail, Viet Cong guerrillas 
were able to avoid the feeling of isolation and encirclement which often plagued insurgents 
elsewhere. The existence of an active sanctuary across South Viet-Nam's sicve-like frontier 
offered opportunities, not only for training, but also for rest and relaxation, at least for the 
Viet Cong leaders, who often slipped out of the country at crucial moments. Nguyen Huu Tho 
and Nguyen Van Hieu were often seen in Hanoi and neutralist Cambodia, and NLF, SVN dele- 
gations later begnn to appear at various meetings and congresses of Communist-dominated 
and neutralist nations, Although even the Communist-bloc nations—mindful of earlier disap- 
pointing experiences with “liberation movements" that ultimately failed—had not reeognized the 
NLF/SVN as a government by 1964, there were nonetheless quasi-diplomatic National Libera - 


tion Front representatives in Czechoslovakia, Algeria, Cuba, Indonesia, and Mainland China, 


Strength and Organization 

In 1957, the overall strength of Viet Cong forces was estimated at about 6,000 men, by 
1960, cstimates of total Viet Cong strength hovered around the 25,000 mark, of “hon one-third 
were thought to be regulars, Despite the South Vietnamese government's official claim ot an 
annual "kill rate" of about 25,000 to 30,000 Viet Cong since 1962, 33 insurgent forces steadily 
increased. By mid-1964, Viet Cong forces in South Viet-Nam were estimated to comprise 
from 28, 006 te 34,600 regulars, about halt of them northern trained, and perhaps 70, 000 te 
80,000 local guerrillas (regionals and militia), 3 


The military strength of the Viet Cong was reflected in its organization, which changed in 


the period after 1957 from isolated platoons to regimental-size units operating in the Haghlieds 


and to temporary multi-battalion battle groups under unified command operating in the Camau 
Peninsuia, Viet Cong units were recognizable by their unit designation: regular battalions had 
3-digit numbers ranging from 502 to 634; regular companies usually had numera!s in the 200 
series, as did the regional battalions. Regimental-size uniis operating in the Highlands (ook on 
the numbers which designated their Viet Minh predecessors during the previous Indochina con- 
Nict, a reflection of the prestige attached to these elite units. Some units still had names drawn 
fromm Viet-Nam's history, but these tended to disappear as Viet Cong units became mure stand- 
ardized, By the end of 1963, the estimated Viet Cong forces comprised 5 regiments, 34 inde- 
pendent battalions, 129 Independent companies, and 100 independent platoons. During 1964, 


platoons dropped to 29, while companies roge to 135, battalions ta 47, and regiments remained 


In the Highiands the Viet Cong organized regular and supporting guerrilla units among the 
montagnards, These tribal peopies had been involved on both sides during the Franco-Viet Minh 
conflict, and after 1954 the Communists took tribal cadres north for training and indoctrination, 
Nurth Vieluimese treatment of the montagnards in wae area, and particularly their granting of 
some governmental autonomy to these peoples, were probably strong clements in fayorably im- 
pressing the montagnards from South Viet-Nam. Most of these cadres were later reinfiltrated 
into South Viet-Nam, forming the nucleus of Viet Cong forces in the Highland area, Viet Cong 
units composed primarily of tribal elements operated around Pleiku, Kontum, and isa. Methuot. 
Astride the Ho Chi Minh trail complex, the montagnards were an important link between the in- 
surgents and their external allies in Laos and North Viet-Nam. 

The city and immediate vicinity of Saigon comprised a special sector in the Viet Cong orga- 
nization. The mobile headquarters for this special scctor was reputed te operate about 10 miles 
outside the city limits near the northwestern edge of Gia Dinh Province, The special sector 
apparently commanded about 120 full-time operatives disguised as common lahorers and orga- 
nized into two detachments. In addition, local residents could be called into service, The Viet 
Cong were presumed to be able to call upon some 200 trained saboteurs, each of whom might in 


turn head up his own groups of supporters in the city. %4 


Communications and Intelligence Operations 

Communications among widely scattered Viet Cong headquarters and personnel were main- 
tained through a regular system of couriers. It was t clieved that the insurgents made ingenious 
use of open and public facilities to transmit secret military informationincode, Broadcasts from 
Radio Hanoi were believed to contain coded messages, as were seemingly innocuous artirles inthe 
Saigon press. The factthat rural mail carriers were generally immume to attack inareas where no 
other government presence was allowed to gO unchallenged led to the assumption that Viet Cong made 


good use of the postal system to send military information in personal letters and telegrams. } 
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Communist {ntelligence operations were extensive and well planned from the very beginning. 
Tie North Victnamese regime in Hanoi operated a Central Research Agency (CRA, Cuc Nghien- 
Cuu Trung-Uong), directly under the National Defense Committee of the North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, The Committee included President Ho Chi Minh, Prime Minister Pham Van Don,, and 
Defense Minister (Gen.) Vo Nguyen Giup. The CRA had six main sections for administration: 
cadres, communications, espicnage, research, and training, and a special code unit, According 
toa U.S, State Department report, there wis an “extensive cffort by the C, R.A. to penetrate all 
Republic of Viet-Nam Government agencics, foreign embassies, and other specialized organisa - 
tions. "38 The insurgents appeared to be thoroughly acquainted with U.S. operations in Viet-Nan, 
for example, a brochurc printed in Hanoi as carly as duly 1958 contained a complete table of or- 
ganization for the U.S, Military Assistance Acvisory Group (MAAG). ® Although the MAAG 
structure as such was not classified, the names and individual assignments of American officers 
were not part of the public domain. The same brochure also contained a reproduction of the new i 
Saigon-Bien Hoa highway project map as presented to the Vietnamese secretary of the interior 
and bearing the signature of the head of Saigon's Highway Department, where the document had 


apparently been photographed by a Communist agent,’ 


Local Intelligence and Propaganda Organizations 

Inside South Viet-Nam, the Viet Cong developed extensive local intelligence and propagunda 
organizations, specifically geared to particular propaganda targets, Apparently under the orpa- 
Meational control of the CRA, these organizations included the Dich-Van, the Tri-Van, the Rinh- 
Van, and the Dan-Van. Van meant, in this connection, “to turn, convert, or subvert," and dich 
meant the enemy," uri the “intclectuals," binh the “military,” and dan the “peasant masses." 

Dich-Van agents collected intelligence, disseminated Viet Cong propaganda, and set up un- 
derground cells in villi ges where the Viet Cong could not operate openly. The nermal pattern 
was for a Dich-Van team of 5 to 15 men to take up residence ina village or area, investigate its 
psychological and administrative strengths and vulnerabilitics, get to know the people, and prop- 
Agandize the insurgent cause—hefore organizing @ local Viet Cong administrative committee (uy 


ban hanh-chinh), Dich- Van agents also carried out what was euphemistically termed “armed 
propaganda,” or sclective terrorism against Uiose villagers who failed to respond to Viet Cong 
overtures, 

‘Lhe Tri-Van, which worked specifically with professionals, students, and intellectuals, 
Was concentrated in the cities. In March 1963, the government discovered an extensive cell in 
Saigon, headed by Pham Thi Yen, a woman pharmacist. In several provinces, civil servants! 
groups were intiltrated., It was aiso thought that some Buddhist groups were infiltrated. 

The Binh-Van directed its attention to government soldiers and the government paramilitary 


organizations, urging both individual soldiers and entire units to desert, (o sell or surrender 


Soa 


their weapons and equipment, or to arrange a local cease-fire, Another Binh-Van gambit was to 
announce that government units without U.S. advisers would not be attacked, in an attempt to 
make South Vietnamese soldiers fear the presence of U.S. advisers, By the fall of 1964, there 
was strong evidence of Binh-Van effectiveness; in fact, the Viet Cong claimed that 40,000 gov- 


ernment soldiers had defected to them during the previous vear, 4 


Propaganda Themes 

Viet Cong propaganda appeals generally reflected the Communista' "'separatiat" line, ad- 
vocating support of the National Liberation Front rather than membership in the Communiet 
Party. Nor did Communtat propaganda emphasize immediate reunification with North Viet-Nam, 
although this wae frankly admitted to be one of their eventual goals. The major recurrent 
themes of Viet Cong propaganda were peace, land, and Hberation from foreign influence. The 
main thrust was devoted to extolling South Vietnamese patriotic feeling and the need to throw out 
both the foreigner-~—clearly identified as the United States—and the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment—depicted as the minion of the foreigner, The Diem government was consistently referred 
to as the "My-Diem clique,"" meaning simply the “American-Diem" regime, In general, the Viet 
Cong theme was outlined in the Program of the National Liberation Front, which opened with 
“Overthrow the camouflaged colonial regime of the American imperialists and the dictator{al 


power of Ngo Dinh Diem, servant of the Americans, ,. ."@ 


Early Operations Emphasise Terrorism 
Viet Cong operations showed a steady progression in the strength and openness of their 
attack and its effectiveness. In the initial period from August 1956 to January 1960, Viet Cong 


operations were mainly those of a stepped-up underground resistance, The underground appa- 

ratus of Viet Minh days was reactivated; propaganda units were formed; and cella gathered in- 
telligence for operations that would yield arms and supplies.*’ Mothballed arms caches were 
strategically located, although over 3,000 dumps in South Viet-Nam were lost in this period to 
government scarches.44 The Viet Cong generally ltrailed their overt operations to the assassina- 
.ion and kidnaping of local administrative officials in outlying areas and avoided military clashes, 
except for a few commando-type raics and terrorist bombing attacks against U.S. installations 
in Saigon, 45 At this tim . the insurgents actively consolidated their hold over peasant villages, 
especially in the Delta and along tne Cambodian border, where they posed as defenders of peasant 
interests against both the landlords and government iaa collectors, 

The success of the Viet Cong in gaining control of the civilian administration of villages is 
shown by South Viemamese government ‘ig :res published over the past years. In 1957 it became 


obvious to this observer that the assassination of village leaders—mayors, police commissioners 
policemen, teaciuers, youth leaders, etc. ~had assumed proportions and patterns likely to destroy 
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the entire fabri¢ of local administration in South Viet-Nam within a short time.“ In March 
1958, the government admitted that 472 village chiefs had been killed during the previous your. 
That same month U8, Ambassadur Elbridge Durbrow testified in Washingten that the Insurgents 
had “regrouped and stepped up their terrorist activities" particularly in the Mckong Delta, 
where the "peasants, through fear or intimidation, cannot till their fields properly 2... 00! 

Pursuing a deliberate program, the Viet Cong had begun by 1959—as the pattern ol village 
leaders killed indicated—to concentrate on encircling Saigon with villages faithful to is cause, 
U.S. Seeretary of Defense Robert McNamara has stated that "In 1960 and 196), almost 3,000 
Vietnamese civilians in and out of Government were assassinated* and another 2,500 were hid 
naped.''48 By mid-1962, the Vict Cong were credited with having kidnaped more than 1,200 
teachers, always a favorite Communist target. 4° 

By the end of 1962, the Communists had, according to one study, “managed to extend their 
influence, in varying degrees, to about 80 percent of the Vietnamese countryside." The insur- 
gents were able to collect "taxes" in all but three South Vietnamese provinees by March 1963, 
according to a United States Qpcrations Mission (USQM) report.*! South Vietnamese government 
sources indeed conceded that by April 1964 about 42 percent of the villages were under Vict Cong 
control, 24 percent were ina sort of administrative Jimbo, and only 34 percent were under gov- 


ernment control, °? 


Overt Guerrilla Warfare 

Meanwhile, in January 1960, a new phase of Viet Cong operations was heralded by a mas- 
sive 500-man night attack on a battalion arms and ammunition dump of the 32d South Vietnamese 
Infantry Regiment at Trang-Sup near Tay Ninh. In an hour's fighting, the Viel Cong apparently 
lost only 4 dead and 1 captured, while inflicting casualties of 85 dead and 31 wounded They cap 
tured 75] weapons,’3) This battle ushered in a peried of overt guerrilla wartare. Battalion-size 
insurgent attacks became frequent, antitank weapons appcared o- a Jarger seale, and antiair- 
craft fire grew more cffective, 

The Vict Cong develuped the tactics of ambush and surprise assaull toa fine art, A favor- 
ite tactic was to attack a government outpost with a small force, while larger units lay in wait 
Jor the relief columns sent to the aid of the besieged garrison, Such ambushes accounted for 
many of the Vict-Cong's spectacular victorics. The insurgents learned to use captured radio 
equipment to good advantage in coordinating attachs and relaying information on the movement 
and strength of government forces, ‘They also developed a wide range of jungle boohytraps and 


simple but effective antipersonne] devices, such as sharpened, tire-hardenca bamboo stakes 


*Figures given for such casualties tend to be inconsistent, but indivste the seriousness of 
the problem, President John F. Kennedy, in his Special State of the Union Address, May 25, 
1961, stated that 4,000 minor officials had been murdered during 1960-61, 
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placed in ditches and concealed in the fuliage on either side of the trails. Caltrops, made by 
driving barbed nails through planks, were laid in rice paddies. These dcvices, the preparation 
of which was one of the services performed by villagers under Viet Cong control, made it diffi- 


cult for government trocps, when a sneak attack began, to take cover without being impaled and 
wounded, if not killed, 54 


Conventionalisation of Conflict 


After January 1963, the Viet Cong often employed conventional tactics, In that month, at 


Ap Bac, they accepted battle with government forces in broad daylight, inflicting casualties esti- 


mated at 35 dead and over 100 wounded, 55 So began a series of large-scale encounters with 
government forces in which the Viet Cong held their ground and attacked on their own initiative. 
By april 1964, regimental-size units appeared, as at Kien Long in Chuong Thien Province, 
where for the first time the Viet Cong used three battalions simultanvously to held their own 
against air-supported units in broad daylight until able to make their withdrawa. in good order,.™ 

Thus the Viet Cong, in a wide-ranging campaign involving subversion and control of the 
South Vietnamese population and increasingly effective military attacks on the armed forszes of 
the nation, hoped to regain the opportunities offered them at the Geneva Conference of 1954 and 
subsequently denied them by President Diem. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Mi 4v Dinh Diem became President of South Viet-Nam in 1955, he was a man marked by 
both cir:umstance and personal ambition to play 2 major role in life.5? Born on January 3, 1901, 
Diem was the son of a well-educated and aristocratic, but not wealthy, mandarin family. The 
family had been converted to Catholicism in the 17th century and in the 19th century had re- 
portedly lost a number of members who were locked in a church and burned to death by a Bud- 
dhist mob. Diem himself shared his family's strong religiosity and in his youth entered a sem- 
inary to prepare for the priesthood. Although he never entered the priesthood, he was said to 
have taken his own private ‘ci of celibecy; indeed, there were those who felt that the Church 


was tuo flexible and pliant for diem. 


Diem’s Experience and Philosophy 

Like his father before him, Diem we. an arde..t nauionalist; he thus undertook to work for 
the French in the belief that this was the best meaus of advancing Vicmamese nationalist aims, 
In 1921, he finished at the top of a special class for future French administrators in Hanoi and 


took a job with the French government of Viet-Nam, He became known ag an able, industrious, 


and honest administrator and reached the rank of provincial governor, When he joined the 
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central government in Hué as Minister of the Interior in 1933, however, he was soon convinced 
that French and Vietnamese aims were incompatible. Breaking with both the French and the 
figurehead Vietnamese Emperor Bao Dai, Diem resigned his office in mid-1933, returned all 
titles and decorations, and retired from public life. Although offered important posts at various 
times by the Japanese, by the Viet Minh, and by the Emperor, Diem remained out of public life 
for the next 21 years, The abstinence from public affairs was, on the whole, salutary —it left 
Diem's reputation as a nationalist unsullied, gave him a chance to keep in touch with the nation- 
alist movement, and offered him freedom to reflect upon the deeper meaning of his life and 
endeavors. 

Diem's political philosophy was based upon the idea of "personalism" as originated by 
Emmanvel Mounier. While emphasizing human dignity, in contrast to the Comrnunist concept of 
the individual person as a part of the ‘masses,‘' Mounier questioned the value of certain Western 
political institutions: “The parliamentary state is little more than an anachronism... . Polit- 
ical democracy must be entirely reorganized on the basis of an effective economic democracy 
adapted to modern structures of production... ."'-8 In Western Europe, personalism was 
adapted by a number of French Catholic existentialists and moved to the left; in South Viet-Nam, 
it was to move toward the right, Nhan-vi is composed of the Vietnamese words for ''person'' and 
"dignity" and may be translated as “personalism." The Diem regime gave it connotations of 
totalitarianism and elitism. In its totalitarian aspect, personalism was to reinforce the regime's 
dislike of opposition and intolerance of any way except its own; in its elitist aspect, personalism 
reinforced the Confucian and mandarin background of Diem's family. 

Person: lst policies were also to affect the fight against the Viet Cong. For example, of- 
ficers were apparently assigned and promoted more on the basis of their personal favor with the 
presidential entourage than on their professional ability. In much the same way, it was claimed 
that government troops were sent to provinces, not so much on the basis of military need as of 


the personal relevionship between the President and the province chief. 


The Role of Diem’s Family 

To un unusual degree, the bachelur President Diem was dependent upon his family. This 
showed particularly clearly in the roles played by Dieim's brother Ngo Dinh Nhu and his brother's 
wife Tran Le Xuan, better known as Madame Nhu. Although ten years younger than Diem, Nha 
wis said to have always had a strong influence over his older brother. It was Nhu, for example, 
whe introduced Diem ty personalism, As the political adviser to the President and the acknowl- 
edged power behind the throne, Nhu was fascinated by the ability of the Communists to take men 
and mold them to their liking. Ta time Nhu adapted many Communist techniques, It was re- 
ported, tor cxample, that he held regular Friday afternoon “self-criticism” sessions in the 


Palace, aimed, as he said, at “sweeping all rotten clements out of the government 
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machinery. . . ."'5? Above all others in the Diem regime, Nhu was least tolerant —indeed, 
openly dcrogatery—of the Western democratic political process. In perhaps his most useful 
function, Nhu served as the focus of much anti-Diem feeling in South Viet-Nam, since many who 
hated him apparently stili believed in the President, 6 

Still stranger than the role of Ngo Dinh Nhu, perhaps, was that of his wife. Petite, attract- 
ive, magnetic in personality, Madame Nhu alternately charmed and antagonized. Officially 
acting as First Lady for her brother-in-law, she became a public personage in her own right 
through her political speeches and trips abroad, Extremely puritanical, she supported and 
pushed through a series of highly unpopular regulations dealing with marriage, family life, and 
personal relations. Ainong other things, these made polygamy, and even Western-style dancing 
and beauty contests, illega’, Not too surprisingly, these measures created a climate of il) will 
toward the government. Madame Nhu slso headed a women's paramilitary organization, the 
Women's Solidarity Movement, 

Although an external parallelism between the Republic 6f Viet-Nam and Western parliamen- 
tary regimes often led observers to conclude that President Diem had real popular support, in 
actual fact the Diem government was a tight dictatorship exercised hy Ngo Dinh Diem and his 
family. Many major office holders in the RVN came from the President's immediate entourage 
In addition to his brother and Madame Nhu, there were three other brothers—Ngo Dinh Can, de 
facto ruler of central Viet-Nam; Monsignor Ngo Dinh Thuc, Archbishop of Hué; and Ngo Dinh 
Luyen, Ambassador to London. Tran Trung Dung, a nephew of Diem, was for a time the Secre- 


tary of Defense; Tran Van Chuong, father of Madame Nhu, was Ambassador to Washington until 
the summer of 1963. 


Attitude Toward Political Opposition 

Vietnamese political parties, with the exception of the illegal Communist Party, had rarely 
been more than gma}l personal cliques, and the Diem regime did not encourage them to develop. 
There existed only one political party worthy of the name, the National Revolutionary Movement, 
which was sponsored by the regime, Another arm of the government was the secret Workers' 
Personalist Revolutionary Party (Can-Lao Nhan-Vi Cach-Mang Dang); fed by Ngo Dinh Nhu, this 
party infiltrated and spied upon all other organizations in the country.¢! All elections held by the 
regime were controlled. When a single representative of the Vietnamese Democratic Party, Dr. 
Phan Quang Dan, ran for parliament in 1959 and won handily despite the government's opposition 
to his candidacy, he was indicted for vote fraud and deported to the prison island of Poulo 
Condore. This was not an exceptional case: after the overthrow of the Diem regime in Novem- 
ber 1963, sume 30,060 non-Communist political prisoners were found in concentration camps. ® 

The elimination of any kind of loyal opposition tended to polarize many of the opponents of 


the Diem regime around the Communist end of the political spectrum, 63 One exception was the 
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Hoa Hao sect, which remained aloof from Communist Liandishments; after the Diem government 
had broken ifs main power, approximately three remaining Hoa Hao battalions fought against both 
the government and .he Viet Cong. By and large, however, it was the regime's own narrow- 


minded pelicies which helped to provide the Communists with a ready-made political base. 


Initial Reactions to Viet Cong Insurgency 

Both the character and philosophical beliefs of the President and his entourage made it dif- 
ficult for the government of South Viet-Nam to recognize that it, like the French, was faced with 
a revolutionary conflict. President Digm considered his government the true expression of 
Vietnamese nationalism and revolution, and was re‘uctant to admit the existence of an insur~ 


gency similar to that which had confronted the French; he mistook the beginnings of tie Viet 


Cong insurgency for the dying embers of the first Indochina conflict. In early 1957, an official 


povernment statement was made to the effect that “the Viet-Minh authorities finside South Viet- 


Nam 3 have disintegrated and been rendered powerless, "54 

Certain American civilian advisers in South Viet-Num tended to support and reintorve that 
impression, The head of the Michigan State University Advisory Group to Viel-Nam, who was 
charged with supervising (he training and modernization of the police force, asserted in August 
195s that South Viet-Nam could be classed as “one of the most stable and peaceful countrics of 
Asia today. If the public impression is that terrorism has increased, we of the Michigan State 
group are perhaps partly to blame as a result ol our successful efforts to convince the Vietnam- 
ese police of the value of full and complete recording ot all criminal activities. "8 An American 
personal adviscr to President Diem was to write one year later—when Viet Cong terrorism 
against civil servants at the village level was reaching major proportigns—-that “local Viet Minh 
agents in remote areas of the western and southwestern parts of the country continue to engage 


in murderous missions." Adding a phrase which significantly summed up the prevailing view of 
the Vietnamese situation as it Was then widely held in official cireles, he noted that "the real 
danger to the country lics in the Communist torces poised northward of the 17th parallel . 


and the case with which the Communists cu? penetrate the borders of Laos and Cambodia, '' 68 


Mission and O ganization of ARVN 

Strategic decisions made during the carly days of the Republic seriously affeeted its ability 
to recognize and cape with the Con nunist insurgency in its initial stages. The 1954 cease-fire 
had frozen the force and equipment levels of the Army of the Republic of Viet-Nam (ARVN), and 
both France and the United Staies had agreed that changed circumstances in the area required a 
change in the mission of the ARVN. Theoretically, French Union Forces and those of the South- 


egst Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) powers were to protect South Viet-Nam from foreign 


aggression; the ARVN's mission was to be internal pacification. When the French Union Forces 


were withdrawn in 1956, however, the ARVN's mission was again changed; in case of invasion, 
it was to conduct a holding and delaying action until SSATO forces could come to its aid, and its 
internal security Mission wa3 deemphasized, in the belief that this latter mission could hence~ 
forth be handled entirely by civilian police.8? The organization, deployment, and training of the 
ARVN were then geared to resisting 8 Korea-type attack across the 17th parallel by conventional 
North Vietnamese forces, which had been greatly increased between 1954 and 1956. In 1956, on 
the eve of the insurgency, the ARVN—almost 250,000-strong in 1954-—-had been reduced to about 
140,000 men, grouped into eight field divisions and three arm) corps, with an airborne brigade. 
Pararrilitary organizations were dissolved or given little or no financial or training support. 68 
Originally organized under French tutelage in 1949, the ARVN had not acquired an auton- 

omous command structure until 1954, and it remained subordinate to the French Union high 
command, at least in theory, until April 26, 1956. Training had been conducted by a French 
Military Mission, with French training detachments in almost all Vietnamese units and military 
schools. During the 1954-56 period, American advisers from the Military Assisiance Advisory 
Group (MAAG), created in 1950, gradually replaced the French Military Mission. The Ameri- 
can advisory group was headed at this time by Lt. Gen. Samuel T. Williams. With the experi- 
ence of Korea and the case of Dien Bien Phu fresh in mind, the Americans tended to emphasize 
conventional warfare tactics in their training of ARVN forces.6? Consequently, much of the prac- 


tical experience gained by the French in their eight years of fighting Communist guerrillas in 


Indochina was iost to the Vietnamese. For example, the small mobile units that had been devel- 


oped by the French when conventional formations proved ineffective were replaced by large 
regular army units. 70 


Early Responses Prove Ineffective 


During the early phase of the counterinsurgency, which might be dated from 1956 through 
1960, the problem of Viet Cong terrorism was regarded as a police matter. The government 
sponsored a Communist Activities Denunciation Campaign (To-Cong) in which persons suspected 
of having Communist leanings were to be reported to the police. This arbitrary and crude se-~ 
curity system had the effect of clogging the security apparatus with investigation of thousands of 
trumped-up cases reported by personal enemics, as well as sending thousands of innocent people 
into concentration camps where the real Communists took them in hand and often made them into 
Communist s) mpathizers 7! 

The government made no attempt to use French planters and rubber plantation managers to 
combat the spread of Viet Cong operations during this early period. In 1954, the Vietnamese re~ 
gime had specifically forbidden Frenchmen who remained in the country to keep weapons, even 
though the Saigon government was unable to provide for the security of plantation areas. Asa 
result, the rubber planters did not raise plantation self-defense forces as they had during the 


first Indochina conflict, and those who survived generally did so by coming to terms with the 
Viet Cong. 72 
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lf military tactics were employed at all in this period, they were haphazard and often pat - 
terned after the least-inspired French methods. In seme instances, small garrisons tried to 
defend untenable fixed outposts and watchtowers, In other instances, division size operations 
undertook broad sweeps through the countryside and likewise floundercd, precisely because 


their strength in numbers precluded secrecy of movement and any clement of surprise, 


Formation of Paramilitary Organisations 

Some members of the Diem government were aware of the danger of unchecked guerrilla 
operations in the countryside, and it was at their insistence that a small Self-Defense Corps 
(Dan Ve) was organized in 1955 at village level, American aid to the Dan Ve was, however, far 
less than the arms and training which MAAG lavished on the ARVN, Americans opposed grant- 
ing material assistance .o the Dan Ve under conditions curren? in the latter half of the 1950's 
on the grounds that Communists, already in control of many villages, would infiltrate the Self- 
Defense Corps and that all aid would therefore be wasted, The Civil Guard (Bao An) was or- 
ganized under the presidency, then moved to the Department of Interior, Its job was to maintain 
lines of communication and protect roads and bridges. It also fought in these early days without 
adequate training or equipment and even without medical aid, This was remedied in late 1960 
when it was transferred to the Defense Ministry and U.S, aid became available for it. By this 
time, the Viet Cong insurgency had grown markedly in strength and it had become clear that the 
Dan Ve and Bao An were the government's first line of defense, 23 

Other paramilitary forces available to aid the government were the private armies raised 
by many Catholic priests to defend their communities against the Viet Cong. Of these, the best 
known was that of Father Nguyen Lac lioa, a former battalion cominander in the Chinese 
Nationalist Army who had firsthand experience in fighting guerrilla communism. Father Hoa 
raised and led a force of over a thousand men, main!y Chinese settlers, to protect his Mekong 


Delta parish, 74 


Increased U.S. Military Involvement 

Some four years passed before the steadily deteriorating security situation in the country -~ 
side forced the government and its forcign advisers to adopt radical changes in tactics and 
strategic concept. By January 1960, the Viet Cong had begun all-out guerrilla warfare and in 
the fall the ARVN suffered a series of military setbacks. In September 1960, Lt, Gen. Lionel C. 
McGarr tock command of MAAG in South Viet-Nam and set up a commando training center at 
the former French commando training base of Nha-Trang, which the Americans had previously 
used for training Vietnamese noncommissioned officers along conventional lines, Early in 


1961, American military advisers began to accompany ARVN units into the field at battalion 


level, 15 
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In May 1961, then Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson visited South Viet-Nam, and the 


Eugene Staley mission followed, The Staley report recommended increases in the strength 


and weaponry cf South Vietnamese forces. On October 18, 196], the Diem regime declared 
a state of emergency, and in that same month President John F. Kennedy sent [then retired] 
Gen, Maxweil D, Tayior to Saigon on a factlinding mission. The Taylor mission recommended 
a concerted program of counterinsurgency operations in South Viet-Nam, involving military, 
political, und cconomic measures, with more active U.S. participation, ’® The acceptance and 
implementation of the proposals of the Taylor report marked a major development in U.S, pol- 
icy toward South Viet-Nam and committed the United States to defeating the Communist insur - 
gency in that country. In December 1961, the first American helicopter unit (57th Trans) ortation 
Company) arrived in South Viet-Nam, and in the following year the American commitment in 
men and materiel was significantly increased, 

The year 1962 saw Army signal, engineer, quartermaster, grc und transport, ordnance, 
and medical forces, Army and Marine helicopters, and Air Force fixed-wing aircraft sent to 
South Viet-Nam, There was also a dramatic increase that year in U,S, adviser strength. From 
the 1954 Geneva truce terms, which had limited the American commitment to 685 men, U.S, 
strength had risen to only 785 men at the end of 1960 and to 2,000 by the end of 1961, In this 
early period there were about 12 U.S, military advisers for each ARVN division; it was soon 
to reach, in some cases, close to 300 U.S, advisers per division, During 1962, U.S, advisers 
were sent into South Viet-Nam at the rate of about 800 a month and by the end of the year, U.S. 


strength jumped to 11,000 men. By the fall of 1963, it reached an admitted 16, 500, 7% 


MACV Set Up 

On February 8, 1962, the U.S. Military Assistance Command Viet-Nam (COMUSMACV) 
was Set up under the command of Gen. Paul D, Harkins, who remained throughout the rest of 
the Diem period. MACV progressively absorbed all American military activities in South Viet- 
Nam. U.S. officers and troops acted as advisers, working closely with South Vietnamese Army 
units in training and in combat duty jobs; U.S. Army elements were also helping in supply, 
transportation, and communications work, In addition, U.S. air, naval, and marine advisers 
were with South Vietnamese units, operating in a training and advisory capacity. In March 
1962, American military advisers ucgn to assist province chiefs, and by the end of 1963, 
they were operating down to the platoon level. 

Specially trained counterinsurgency experts from U.S, Army Special Forces units and 
graduates of the Military Advisory Training Assistance (MATA) program were alsv introduced 
in 1962, their strength reaching about 600 by late 1963 and doubling a year later. In the High- 
lands, Special Forees personne] succeeded in consolidating many tribal units and in mobilizing 


thousands of tribal soldiers, grouped in Strike Forces and Strike Companies of the government's 


Civil irregular Defense Groups. American advisers from MATA began training South Viet- 
namese Civil Guard and Self-Defense Corps personnel, putting heavy emphasis on civic action 
by these paramilitary units, 78 

Since U.S. troops were not yet committed to combat as units, American losses were rela- 
tively Hght during the Diem period: for the three-year period, 1961 through 1963, official 
sources listed 615 American casualties, including 107 killed in action, In 1964, American cas- 
ualties rose to 1,173, including 136 killed. Of these 1964 losses, the Arn.y suffered 1,009; the 


Navy and Marine Corps, 64; and the Air Force, 100, 7 


U.S. Economic and Other Nations’ Support 

ti,S, economic aid 8 to South Viet-Nam operated mainly through the United States OQpera- 
tions Mission (USOM) representing the Agency for International Development (AID), It was in- 
strumental in supporting al] the various counterinsurgent measures, such as resettlement 
programs and various civic action projects, The United States Information Agency (USLA) 
operated in South Viet-Nam through local offices in Saigon and in the countryside, The 1963-64 
Jevel of U.S. expenditures was around $600 million, net counting Defense Department costs. ® 

Other nations also contributed to the counterinsurgeney effort, Australia provided 66 mili- 
tary advisers and a few aircraft by the end of 1964, and Great Britain sent a few advisers with 


} revious experience in Malayan counterinsurgency operations, By the end of 1964, smal] units 


vf Korean, Filipino, New Zealand, and West German nencombatant advisers had also made their 


appearance in Viet-Nam, France continued certain programs of educational and industrial 


assistance, 


Early Civic Action Programs 

In 1960 the South Vietnamese government made an attempt to resettle the rural population 
in large urbanized communities known as agrovilles. The plan was to isolate the population 
from the insurgents, so that large-scale military operations could sweep through the country- 
side. This tactic failed, both militarily and psychologically —strangely cnough, as a result of 
misconceptions concermhg the way Vietnamese peasants lived and the way the Viet Cong fought, 
The peasants found the agrovilles too far removed from their fields and the whole program too 
poorly administered and burdensome to be attractive, The Viet Cong cither moved into the 
towns with the population or temporarily cleared out of the sweep areas only te return as soon 
as ARVN forces—not large enough for permanent occupation or even semipermanent "satura- 
tion"—had left the area. The program was abandoned in 1961, 5 

Widespread belief that the real object of the Vietnamese struggle was the “hearts and 
minds" of the people led to a wide range of psychological warfare and civic action schemes, 


Technologically, the government's programs, carried on with U.S. advice snd assistance, were 
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probably the most extensive ever undertaken in so small a country. The Vietnamese Director- 
ate of Psychological Warfare and Information, supervising all information media, operated a 
countrywide network of radio broadcasting stations; and this medium was augmented by the 
Voice of Amevica and by French and British overseas broadcasting facilities. A comprehensive 
civic action program was outlined in an Il-point U,S,-RVN accord of January 2, 1962, which 
called for training of village officials, pest eradication and health inoculation progriims, and the 
construction of schools and roads, amang other activities. The United States supported the 
government's civie action program through the MATA program and through the Rural Affairs 
section of AID, which had advisery personnel in each of South Viet-S on'’s 45 mainland 


provinces, 


Strategic Hamlets 


The major focus of this civic action program was through the strategic hamlets, which were 


developed in the spring of 1962. The Strategic Hamlet Program, which replaced the agrovilles, 
was begun in Binh Duong Province north of Saigen and in the Mekong Delta, under the respec- 
tive code names of Operations SUNRISE and DELTA. Two types of strategic hamlets were 
planned, One, in Viet Cong areas, would involve the removal of the peasant population to for- 
tified village units both smaller and closer to the fields than the agrovilles. The other, in more 
secure areac, would be based on the original villages and would not necessarily entail the total 
destruction of the home village, except possibly for the most outlying structures, 8% 

Supposedly patterned after the highly successful rescttlement program carried on in 
Malaya, the strategic hamlet programs, despite the plans and despite some successes, gener - 
ally did not live up to expectations, § First of all, population removals were ofien accomy iished 
under conditions of duress and brutality, and included mich loss of property. Insufficient time 
was riven to remove private property, and the relocation site was occasionally so far away that 
water buffalo, essentialto agriculture and the peasant's largest single investment other than his 
house, had to be shot. Funds made available for construction of dwellings in the new locations 
were generally insufficient to build houses even remotely comparable to those the villagers had 
been forced to abandon. Moreover, peasants were forced to build the new villages and their 
fortifications cither without pay or with very little pay, and often at the loss of a whole crop 
season. Social services designed to make life in the new villages appealing, such as schools 
and infirmaries and clean water, were not made available in sufficient quantities, 

Because the program had the highest government approval, provincial governors generally 
placed more emphasis on the number of hamlets declared "strategic" than on the effectiveness 
of the protection provided to the inhabitants. President Diem announced on October 1, 1962, 
seven months after the beginning of the program, that 7,207,517 "souls" were "living in safeis"' 


inside the hamlets, and he estimated that 9.2 million would be living in them by the end of the 
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year, with 600 hamlets scheduled for completion each month. 8 In actual fact, some of the 
hamlet defenses were hardly more than a light barbed-wire fence or bamboo-spiked ditch. The 
net result of this operation was that weapons, ammunition, two-way radio sets, and medical 
supplies often ended up in Viet Cong supply channels, 

By November 1963, when the faults of the program were finally openly admitted, hardly 20 
percent of the 8,000-odd hamlets were considered viable. In Camau's An Xuyen Province, they 
were practically all under Viet Cung control, while in the key Long An and Dinh Tuong, Prov- 
inces south of Saigon they were 80 to 90 percent insurgent-controlled, & Only in some sinall 
ureas of central Viet-Nam was the program executed in a more rational manner, and here the 
strategic hamlets did make a notable contribution to local security. Even these were lost, how- 
ever, when in the absence of strong ARVN forces Viet Cong regulars began concentrating on 
these villages. Since November 1963, resettlement has been renamed the New Life Hamlet 


Program, but the program has not been emphasized as before, 


Control Measures 

The Diem government attempted to impose other measures of population control, but with 
limited success, An extensive identification-card system was developed but applied only to 
persons over 15 years of age, thus missing the 12-to-18 year age group which was being actively 
recruited and used by the Viet Cong. 8? Curfews were applied, varying from area to area ac- 
cording to the seriousness of the situation, and embergoes Were imposed on such strategic 
items as typewriters, mimeograph machines, radio and photographic equipment, and medicine 
and drugs. In the larger cities, "strategic boroughs" were created, In Saigon, for instance, 
there were 285 such security areas in 1963. Iron mesh was installed at cafe windows to prevent 
erenade attacks, sidewalk cafes were closed, and street searches were carried out to curtail 
terrorist activity, There was no peneral policy of collective punishment, although instances 
occurred in which villages suspected of harboring Vict Cong terrorists were strafed or na- 


palmed from the air, 


The Chieu-hoi Program 

A surrender program for Viet Cong military personne] and their civilian supporters was 
begun on April 17, 1963, This plan, patterned after similar schemes used in Malaya and the 
Philippines, was christened the "Movement to Regroup Misled Members of the Resistance" 
(Phong-Trao Chieu-Tap Khang-Chien Lam Duong) and was known as the “Open-Arms" (or 
Chicu-hoi) Plan, According tu official figures, a totai of 12,067 persons returned to the pov- 
ernment side up to February 1s, 1964, this total reaching 16,101 by October 1961, Judging 


from the few weapons they brought with them, those who surrendered were probably not 


hard-core Viet Cong. Furthermore, the figures indicated a decline in the rate of surrenders, 


from about 1,200 a month for the first period to about 500 a month in the later period—an indi- 
cation of the declining effectiveness of surrender appeals in a militarily compromised 


situation, 88 


Military Buildup 

Between 1961 and 1963, the military strength of South Vietnamese torces was constantly 
increased. The regular armed forees of the South Vietnamese were at a strength of 151, 700 
men in 1960-61, Following the recommendations of the Staley mission, the army was increased 
to 200,000 by September 1963, Naval strength was then 6,500; marine, 5,600; and air force, 
about 8,000. By thai time, there were also 35,000 Civil Guards and 100, 000 Self-Defense 
Corps. An armed Youth Brigade of about 5,000 young men and women was also drawn from the 
Republican Youth Movement, but its combat value was strictly nominal and it was later dis- 
solved after Diem's downfall, In 1962, Vietnamese ranger companies, called Detached Action 
Forces (Biet Dong Quan), were organized; these were ferried into action by American-manned 
helicopters for a quick response to any Viet Cong appearance, The ranger units gave the ARVN 
an offensive edge in the countryside, 8 

Air power, including the extensive use of helicopters, was an important factor in Presi- 
dent Diem's counterinsurgent operations. By setting down its human cargo in a concentrated 
package instead cf in the untidy spread of a paratroop drop, the helicopter provided the counter- 
insurgent commander with an important tool of fire and maneuver hit’icrto unavailable, On the 
other hand, helicopters were highly vulnerable to antiaircratt ordnaace and even to small arms 
fire. Viet Cong harassment of helicopter operations led to the government's increased use of 
retaliatory aerial bombardment. An air exponent claimed that in 29,500 operational sorties 
carried out in the two years beginning in January 1962, air elements inflicted 13,000 Viet Cong 
casualties, damaged or destroyed 32,000 structures, and destroyed 2,800 river sampans, 90 
Thirty-seven percent, or 7,500, of the 25,000 Viet Cung officially counted as killed in 1963 
Were attributed tu Vietnamese air strikes, t On the other hand, air operations inflicted much 
civilian distress and undoubiedly created anti-government reactions among the populations of 
bombed villages. 9 

South Vict-Nam's many rivers and inland waterways, as well as its extended coastline, 
made innovations necessary in the field of amy hibious and naval warfare. Use of M-113 
armored personnel carriers with an inland amphibious capability increas -d the cross-country 
mobility of counterinsurgency troops. To protect the rivers and inlets, the Vietnamese Navy 
set up @ River Force closely patterned on the naval assault divisions (dinassauts) developed by 
the French during the earlier Indochina conflict. To interdict Viet Cong supply junks, the gov- 


ernment also created a paramilitary Junk Force of over 700 small craft to conduct search op- 


erations along South Viet-~Nam's seacoasts, rivers, and other waterways.93 The U.S. Navy, 
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operating in the Gulf of Tonkin, cooperated closely with this South Vietnamese cffort. U. 
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Coxst Guard units were not added until 1965, 


Military Operations and Problems 

Military operations by the ARVN were generally stepped up in the 1961-63 period. An 
attempt was even made to carry guerrilla warfare and intelligence operations into North Viet - 
Nam. A special unit, known as the First Observation Group, was set up in 1961; it was orga- 
nized into three companies, each comprising three fifteen-man combat teams and a twenty-four- 
man headquarters and support team, This Vietnamese group sent several commando teams 
north of the 17th parallel, but al} were apparently wiped out very quickly. 

The ARVN was often criticized by foreign observers for its failure to go cn the a/fensive, 
and particularly for its reluctance to attack Viet Cong encampments at night, ever when intelli- 
gence about the location of the insurgents was available, Critics pointed out that, in 1961-62, 
about 70 percent of the ARVN's casualtics occurred among troops on static defense duty. Reg- 
ular Army personne! were placed on garrison duty in areas in which the Civil Guards and Self- 
Defense Corps had proved inacc quate to maintain static defense; the similar failure of the 
better-armed ARVN forces to hold thes¢ outposts not only uadermined troop morale but also 
added to the insurgents' arms supply. °! 

Tactical problems were never successfully solved during the Diem period, In general, 
there was a lack of coordination among ARVN commanders in the field, as well as a certain 
amount of silent friction betweze Vietnamese officials and American advisers, Cooperation 
among the various support uni’s involved in the government's counterinsurgency program often 
suffered from poor use of intelligence information and poor tactical control in military opera- 
tions. U.S. advisers complained of such tactical mistakes as the failure to put out flanking 
patrols during marches through Viet Cong territory or the failure to get blocking units into place 
in time to effect encirclement operations. There was an apparent tendency to rely too heavily on 
the military hardware and complex equipment which American aid made available, and some olh- 
servers felt that the Vietnarnese looked upon it as a substitute for, rather than as a means to 
achieve, closer contact with the enemy. Indiscriminate uge of firepower by artillery, helicopter, 
and air units sometimes resulted in casualties among counterinsurgent forces on the ground and 
often inflicted civilian casuaities—a matter that did not endear the ;fovernment to the peasants, 


ARVN treatment of the local population was often criticized as irresponsible and unfeeling, 9 


The Battle of Ap Bac 
ARVN problems of tactical control and coordination were keenly illustrated when the govern- 
ment undertook a major offensive on January 2, 1968, against two Viet Cong companies known to 


be dug in at the village of Ap Bac near My Tho in the northern Mekong Delta. Anticipated as a 
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set-piece battle in which the ARVN, vastly superior in numbers and firepower and supported by 
armored personne! carriers, helicopters, aud planes, could at last deal a major detcat to the 
Viet Cong, the battle of Ap Bac proved to be a singular governmental failure. The 2,000-man 
ARVN force suffered heavy casualties, while failing to drive some 200 Viet Cong from their 
crudely fortified positions in the village. In the end, the guerrillas broke through ARVN lines 
and disappeared into the countryside. “6 

In February 1963, government forces had to meei 1,021 Viet Cong attacks in one week. De- 
spite several spectacular victories in Viet Cong territory, the ARVN was unable to hold its 
gains, For example, government troops controlled Rang-Rang airstrip in the insurgents' Zone 
D for a while but later withdrew from the area, which returned to Viet Cong control. The point 
was that the physical occupation of insurgent territory was temporary and appeared to hav no 
long-range effect. By the end of 1963, government forces operating inside South Viet-Nam were 
faced with en increasingly difficult situation in the vital Mekong Delta region and were even 
being challenged in the immediate vicinity of Saigon, although the ARVN was in a temporarily 


improved position in the Highlands and around Hué, 


Pelitical Dissidence Increases 
The Diem government's military countcrinsurgency cffort was greatly weakened by dissat- 
isfaction amung lurge segments of the population—a dissatisfaction which increased as the in- 
surgency continued. Political disa‘feetion within South Viet-Nam's military and political elite 
twice erupted in unsuccessful coups d'état, once in November 1960 and again in February 1962. 
In addition, there was by 1963 an ur lerstandable war weariness amonp the population, which had 
been under duress for a generation, For this reason, sume South Vietnamese gave a sympathct- 
ic hearing to French President Charles de Gaulle's proposa:, in August 1963, Jor the neutraliza- 
tion, with international guarantees, of both Nurth Viet-Nam and South Viet-Nam,* This reaction 
led to an additional cleavage inside the South Vietnamese military and civilian leadership— 
between pro-French ciements identiticd with neutralism ana pro-American clements identified 
with a policy of war-until-victury. 


A series of purges and counterpurges resulted, 


-‘addhist Protest Aids Viet Cong 

A sudden upsurge of the Buddhists as a political force in 1963 turther complicated the prob- 
‘em, as the Buadhist leadership seemingly Jeaned toward a solution that would provide for a non- 
Communist Suuth Vict-Nam relying on international agreements alone rather than on American 
Support to guarantee its independence, 4 

President Diem's difficulties with the Buddhists Levame critical in May 1963 when local 


authorities in Hué, Viet-Nam's traditional capital and a center of Buddhist influence in the 


country, refused to allow Buddhist religious groups to display the Buddhist flag in parades 
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honoring Buddha's anniversary. Complaining that the Catholics had recently been allowed to 
fly their church banners, the Budch:sts demonstrated agaist the ban on May 8, and Hué police 
fired ints the crowd, allegedly killing nine demonstrators. This ignited smouldering resent- 
ments against what the Buddhists considered the government’s favored treatment of South 
Viet-Nam's Catholic minority. 

When Buddhist leaders instigated demonstrations in Saigon and other cities, the government “ 
responded by forbidding and breaking up ~eligicus processions, closing nagodas, and arresting 
ringleaders of the Buddhist opposition. Late in May, the General Association of Buddhists met 
and demanded permission to fly Buddhist flags, compensation for the families of demonstrators 
killed at Hué, and repeal! of Decree No. 190, a regulation remaining from colonial days that gave 
the Catholic hierarchy certain legal privileges. On June 11, world attention was focused on 
South Viet-Nam's religious crisis when a Buddhist bonze (priest) committed suicide by publicly 
burning himself to protest official discrimination against the Buddhists. A series of spectacular j 
self-immolations by Buddhists followed throughout the summer of 1983. 

Although representatives of the government met with Buddhist leaders and on June 16 signed 
a communiqué agreeing to their flag demanc's and promising to work out a setticment in other 
areas of dispute, there was no rcal improvement in the situation. Over the next two months, 
anti-Dicm forces and groups of many ideological hues and divergent backgrounds converged and 
joined the Buddhisy upposition. These included Communist elements, who for the first time 
appeared to gain a respectable ally with genuine mass support. Thus, the Buddhist trouble 
escalated (rom a local religious issue into a nationwide political movement in opposition to 
the Diem regime. By August 1963, South Viet-Nam was faced with an insurgency within 


an insurgency, with the lines blurred between the two levels of conflict. 


Diem Moves Against Buddhiats 

President Diem was met, on the onc hand, with demands from his brother Nhu's faction 
within the regime for a sterner policy of police repression against the Buddhists; and, on the 
other, with diplomatic pressure from the United States urging him to come to terms with the 
Buddhists in order to press the war against the Viet Cong. Madame Nhu's intemperate remarks 
to foreign newsmen about Buddhist “barbecues” also contributed toward a worsening of Scuth 
Viet-Narn's religious crisis. Finally, on August 20-21, the South Vietnamese government sud- 
denly moved apainst the Buddhists. Martial law was declared in Saigon; hundreds of Buddhist a 
priests and thousands of students allegedly involved in anti-government activilics were arrested; 
and Buddhist pagedas and monasteries in Saigon and Hue were raided. These activities were 
carried out by the regime's secret police and Special Forces units under Ngo Dinh Nhu's control, 

The August crackdown on the Buddhist dissidents had a disastrous effect on South Viet-Nam's 


public image abroad and cspectatly on ite relationg with the United States. Madame Nhu's 
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father, Tran Van Chuong, a respected elder statesman and a Buddhist, resigned his post as am- 
bassador to Washington in protest against his government's action. Foreign Minister Vu Van 
Mau also resigned in protest, shaving his hea] and departing for India on a Buddhist pilgrimage. 
On August 27, Cambodia broke off diplomatic relations with South Viet-Nam. Anxious for the 
Diem regime to reach an amicable sctticment of its differences with the Buddhist majority in 
South Viet-Nam, the Americans had been expecting the government to make some real conces- 
sions to the Buddhists when the August coup de force occurred. Relations were further strained 
by the fect that this action had been taken in the interim between the departure from Saigon of 
U.S, Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., who had served since March 1961, and the ar- 
rival of his successor, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who represented a "harder" U.5. 


line. 


U.S. Disillusionment and Diem’s Overthrow 

During the next two rnonths, the United States atternpted to dissociate itself from Diem's 
repression of the Buddhists; and American spokesmen, including President Kennedy, mide it 
abundantly clear that the United States would welcome changes in the Saigon government,®? The 
removal of Ngo Dinh Nhu from power became a minimum requirement for improved relations 
between South Viet-Nam and the United States. Ambassador Lodge recommended that American 
economic aid to South Viet-Nam be reduced, and in public utterances and private conversations 
he lost no opportunity to draw a distinction between the country's military leaders and its politi- 
eal le; lership in which the United States had jost confidence. The regime, on the other hand, 
made every effort to involve South Vietnamese Army leaders directly in its anti-Buddhist 
policies. 

President Diem was aware of the imminent danger of a military coup d'etat by ARVN com- 
manders, but he counted on Gen, Ton That Dinh, conimander of the ARVN III Corps in the Saigon 
area and a trusted friend, to block any move to overthrow his government. On Novemher 1, 
1963, when such a coup broke out during the noon hours, Diem remained confident of eventuar 
success against the ARVN rebels, as he had been successful twice before, But this time Gen- 
eral Dinh had joined his fellow officers against Diem, While fighting continued in and around the 
Gia Long Palace throughout the night of November 1-2, Diem and Nhu fled, but oo tne morning 
they were apprehended as they left a Catholic church in Cholon and were summarily shot by 
rebe) officers.190 Thas ended the Diem regime and this phase of South Vietnamese counterin- 


surgency against Communist internal warfare. 
GUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


The period of President Diem's vounterinsurgency seems to offer many lessons, most of 


them of a negative variety. In reviewing the problems that he faced, one must grant that he 
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tackled many formidable tasks; indeed, his early successes 2gamst such heavy odds hardiy 
prepare one for his later failures, The deficiencies in military tactics of the Diem period have 
already becn discussed, the lessons ta be drawn from these explicit enough. It is therefore 
sufficicnt here to review and explicate some of the strategic lessons. 
First, the Ngo Dinh Diem regime failed to diagnose correctly the aim, extent, and perva- 
siveness of the Communist challenge, General optimism and a completely false sense of secu- 
rity continued to prevail in official circles even after the insurgency had actually begun, In this 
early period, the American view of the strategic situation certainly contributed to this primary 
failure. 
On an essentially non-political plane, President Diem appeared unalule to motivate the South 
Vietnamese peasantry to support his counterinsurgency measures—not particularly surprising 1 
in yiew of the government's lack of trained administrators and inability to protect the population 
from Viet Cong attack, The government also failed to cope with the mutual suspicion and dis- ! 
(rust between the various sectors of the population—Buddhist and Catholic, Vietnamese and : 
montapnard, Diem had forfeited control over the countryside long before the Buddhist crisis 
precipitated his downfall, 
The Diem regime also failed to consolidate a psychological hold over South Vietnamese 
elites, those who were politically motivated. It offered little opportunity for advancement except 
to the favored few. In addition, it failed to create an atmosphere in which dissidence could be 
expressed and safely channeled. Actually, it seemed almost to attempt to antagonize major 
groups of politically active South Vietnamese. 
In line with its rejection of legitimate poiitical opposition, the Ngo Dinh family perforce 
tried to create the minimum safeguard for its own survival against the illegitimate expression 
of political opposition, In the end, however, the attempt to create a capable and wholly loyal 
elite military group failed when trusted commanders joined the anti-Diem coalition and there 
was no pcol of reliable commanders to draw upen. 
The heavy reliance of Ngo Dinh Nhu on totalitarian measures—e.g., the forced mouvement 
ol populations, the secret governmental Can-Lio party, the self-criticism mcetings— was in the 
end a fourth failure, an illustration of the blind utilization of technique. Whereas the Commu- 
nists had used such methods to achieve both negative and positive results, the Diem regime used 
them mainly to climinate dissidence and thus failed to create truc loyalty and esprit. 
Fifth, the shortcomings of the regime included the failure to give due concern to the 
purely military details of winning the war against the Viet Cong. Tong before the Buddhist 
uprisings of May 1965, the military ellort wes proving inadequate, yet officer promotions, 


for example, were still not based oa performance. While the war was being lost on the 


political and social level, it was just as quickly being lost on the military leve.. 


Finally, the failures of counterinsurgency that the Diem regime displayed may have been 
personal, Diem's inborn sense of asceticism and dissociation from others except his family 
eventually ma 
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possikie for bim to xssess the situation clearly or w arouse the sympathies 
and cnergics of the masses. His strong feelings of nationalism and readiness to serve were 


aborted by his apparently even stronger feelings of elitism. Nationalism was for the upper 


classes, not the masses; and at the head of that small elect group was the Ngo Dinh family, Al- 
though heading a nation and espousing what he termed the true revolution, President Diem was, 


in the end, possibly the last of the mandarins. 


Post-Diem Coups and Inatability 


After the fall of Diem in the military coup of November 1-2, 1963, a junta headed by Maj. 


Gen, Duong Van Minh ruled South Viet-Nam. Then on January 30, 1964, a new military coup 


was executed, led by the 37-year-old Lt. Gen. Nguyen Khanh, 101 to forestall an alleged plot to neu- 


tralize South Viet-Nam. By August 25, new riots among students and Buddhists had forced Khanh, 


whom they accused of dictatorial tendencies, to resign from the presidency. In September, ina 


period of mounting crisis and attempted coups and counter-coups, the High National Council was 
created tu Xversee a return to civilian government, and on Octobex 30 Tran Van Huong, mayor of 


Saigon, was named premier of a civilian cabinet. Governmental instability and Buddhist-led dis- 


sidence continued, and on January 27, General Khanh returne” to power through another coup but 
was later overthrown again. Thus after viem's overthrow, it was difficult to create a stable 


government able to pursue the counterinsurgent battle aggressively. 

Perhaps because the political situation remained unstable, and the conflict appeared inter - 
minable, Diem's immediate successors in Saigon had very little success in winning an enthusi- 
astic popular following, The military junta's only outstanding success in winning non-Communist 
dissidents to the government side was with the Hoa Hao and Cao Dai sects, Whe remained sworn 
enemies of the Diem regime after it suppressed them in 1955; since Diem's death, these sects 
have fought on the government side against the Viet Cong. In other areas, there appeared to be 


an attitude of wait-and-see, 


The War Goes On 


Military counterinsurgeney in South Viet-Num immediately after 1963 witnessed a noticeable 
retrenchment. Deadlines were muted, anc empbasis was placed on a slow process of gradually 
clearing a smal! area at a time and saturating it with regular ARVN troops capable of with- 
standing the brutal attacks of well-armed Vici Cong regulars. These “oil spot" tactics were to 
include careful defensive preparations to secure one village at a time against Viet Cong deprada- 
tions. 102) With sufficient troops available day and night willing to engage in offensive patrolling, 


it was possible that the removal of the population to "new life hamlets!’ would become of minor 
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importance. By late 1964, new pacification methods were being extensively field-tested within 
a 1l2-mile radius araund Saigon,?©3 where the Viet Cong threat had grown, 

Since 1963 there have been over a half millicn South Vietnamese under arms on the govern- 
ment side, At the end of 1964, Vietnamese forces totaled 240,000 regulars and 319,500 others. 
Casualties and desertions in the 1962-64 period, however, have cut into ARVN replacements and 
troop increments, Serioug combat losses of over 1,000 a month deleted many firstline outfits, 
and 2 mounting desertion rate made certain units unreliable for extended combat duty. An ac- 
celerated Viet Cong drive to subvert ARVN troops was underway, and the Communists claimed 
some success in achieving local cease-fires. Obviously, this was a danger that the government 
had to overcome if it was to survive. 104 ARVN psychological warfare efforts were thus mainly 
directed at indoctrinating and boosting the morale of its own soldiers, 

Certain ethnic problems once again erupted to plague the government. The montagnards, 
who had proved quite effective as counterinsurgent fighters, were transferred in May 1964 from 
U.S, Special Forces to ARVN control. Because of the mutual antipathy between the montagnards 
and the Vietnamese lowlanders, this switch was bitterly resented, As a result, tribal mutinies 


occurred during the fall of 1964, and much of the progress previously made was los’. 


Ever-Increasing U.S, Participation and Communist Reaction 

With the increasingly precarious military situation in South Viet-Nam the commitment of 
United States forces was increased. By the end of 1964, U.S. strength had beer. raised to 23,000 
men. Inall, there were about 24,000 foreign military personnel in South Viet-Nam, most of 
them Americans, The U.S. military organization was also strengthened; in May 1964, the 
MAAG and even the Office of the U.S, Military Attaché were subsumed under MACV. During the 
summer, Ambassador Lodge resigned and was succeeded by Maxwell B. Taylor, At this time, 
there were some 5,000 civilian personnel, mostly American technicians and advisers, in South 
Viet-Nam. U.S. economic and military costs rose by early 1965 to approximately £2 millien 
per day, totaling over $3 billion since 1954, 105 

The net result of foreign assistance must be measured in terms of the available alternatives: 
without U.S. assistance of the kind and scale that was made available, the Republic of Viet-Nam 
would probably have disappeared as a non-Communist state by late 1961. Even though the long- 
range survival of South Viet-Nam was by no means assured, the assistance program, for all its 


faults, was a success in this limited sense. 


U.S, Inveivement 
On the Communist side, tin U.S, stand had, of course. been violently attacked, but more so 
in China than in Russia, Here again, a Vict Cong victory with Red Chinese support might prove 


almost us distasteful to Russia as to the United States. Such a victory would tend to prove, 
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particularly to various anti-Western "national liberation" movements, that the Soviet course of 
coexistence was wrong and that the hard strategy advocated by Peking, on the theory that the 
United States is a "paper tiger," was basically correct. '®% This development could weil bring 
about a weakening in the resolve of certain uncommitted governments to stand up to internal 
guerrilia p: essures, particularly if the insurgents were supported by an outside force willing to 
challenge the United States, In that sense, the application of the "domino theory" to Southeast 
Asia may be too circumscribed: the theory may indeed apply on a worldwide scale. It could 
well be argued that a U.S. setback in counterinsurgency warfare in South Viet-Nam (or evena 
U.S, "victory" at an excessive price in destruction and casualtics to the local inhabitants) would 
induce any other country faced with such a sit tation to choose surrender rather than a bitter and 
inconclusive decade-long struggle. 

It would appear at this writing, in early 1965, that the United States faces a long commit- 
ment in South Viet-Nam, with heavy attrition and with the possibility that the conflict will esca- 
late. Attacks by North Vietnamese patrol boats on U.S. destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin in late 
1964 and stepped-up raids against American bases in South Viet-Nam in early 1965 resulted in 
retaliatory U.S, air strikes against North Victnamese strategic military targets—driving home 
the point that an extension of the war to North Viet-Nam was not to be ruled out altogether. Sub- 
stantial forces of U.S. ground troops and marines were committeu to South Viet-Nam in April 
1965. 

Opponents of such an escalation assert that aerial or naval attacks against North Viet-Nam 
would have little immediate effect on the aggressiveness of the Viet Cong in the South; in fact, 
they could bring about the commitment of the still-intact North Vietnamese army, whose ability 
in jungle warfare was clearly demonstrated in the first Indochina conflict. That commitment, 
in turn, would require the use of American ground troops on a large scale in Southeast Asia—a 
prospect not viewed with any particular relish. 

As of mid-1965, Viet Cong military strength was as yet unchecked; the South Vietnamese 


political situation was still unstable; and the possibility of escalation into a direct confrontation 


between major powers hovered as a direct threat. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


BURMA (1948-1960) 


by William C, Johnstone 


The newly independent government of Burma taced 
in 1948 a continuing insurgent movement that in- 
cluded beth minority ethnic groups and Commu- 
nists; since then coun surgency has been spo- 
radically successtul, dtwough there is as yet no 
evidence of @ conclusive end to the struggle. 


BACKGROUND 


At the moment of independence in January 1948, Burma had not yet recovered trom the ray- 
ages of World War UH; whatever economic development had taken plice during some 50 years of 
British rule had been lite rully wrecked by the war. With great actual and potential natural re- 
sourees ind an area about the size of Texas, under ordinary circumstances Burma could prob- 
ably have supported twice its 1945 population of somewhat over 18.5 nuliien persons * 

Most of the Burmese -speaking part ofthe population, same 15 million persons, are based in the 
agriculturally productive delta and the north-south river vidleys of the Chindwin, the Inrawaddy, 
and the Sittang. Approximately 3.5 to 4 million non-Burmese-speaking people live in the hills 
and mountiins surrounding the main river valleys. In cultuce, these minority peaples range all 
the way from the primitive Nagas in the northwest and many tribal groups in the mountains on 
the cust to the civilized Karens of lower Burma. All these niinority groups share a colon 
anupathy to the majority Burmicse, who attempted to rule them before the British came in the 
19th ventury, and all of them feared Burmese dominance after independence in dbs. 

‘The Shan peoples of the eastern highlands (nearly one million) are ethnically and linguis- 
tically related to the Thai peoples. Generally successful in resisting Burmese domination, the 
Shan maintained their seudal system under the British, who administered their area separately 
from Buoema proper. They suffered less from the Japanese vecupition than gnust of the popula - 
tion and were able to retain their own custums . 

In the north and northwest wlong the Chinese and Indian borders live a variety of tribal 


y#roups, including the Wa, the Nagas, und some 250,000 Kachins. These are transborder tribes 


*Por a description of Burma's geography and climate, see ch. 5, “Burma (1942-1845) ." 
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who traditionally moved freely across the undefined China- Burma border until the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Communist regime in 1949. The Kachins, like the other minorities, dis 
liked and feared the Burinese :najoriiy. During the war, their sense of independence was in-- 
creased by the presence in their region of American and other Allied forces who trained some 
10,000 Kachins in suerrilla tactics for use against the Japancse. 

The largest minority of over one million Karens is divided between the less civilized tribal 
groups in the mountainous region east of the Sittang River and along the Tenasserim coast and 
the more civilized Karens who have filtered into lower Burma, mixing with the Burmese popula- 
tion but maintaining their separate identity una customs. During World War II, the Karens suf- 
fered severely at the hands of both the Japanese and Burmese. The postwar independence of 
Burma deprived them of their British protectors and left them, as it did the other minority 
groups, with misgivings as to their future under a Burina goverment dominated by the Burmese. 
Problems Facing Burma on Independence 

Burma has had a Jong histors of internecine wars and violence. Even during the British 
period before World War II, Burma was said tu have had the highest rate of violent crimes of 
any province withia the British Empire. During the four years of Japanese occupation from 
1941 to 1945, habits of obedience to Jaw and order broke down even more. After the Japanese 
surrende: in 1945, the interim British government in 1945-47 made only feeble efforts to cal- 
lect and guard the large stocks of leftover weapons andammunition. Atthe time of independence in 
January 1948, arms and ammunition could still be easily obtained for almest any purpose. ! 


When the newly independent Burma government decided against remaining within the Br‘tish 
Commonwealth, British rehabilitation efforis, never very extensive, were virtually halted. 


Physical damages in the war-torn country were over # billion; in addition, over $1 billion in 
goods and services had been taken by the Japanese in exchange for worthless occupation cur- 
rency. Over two million acres of rice paddy land had reverted to jungle duving the war, and in 
19-46-47 Burma's gross national product was still 40 percent less than in 1938-39. Maning, oil 
production, and timbering had been virtually stopped. In 1947-48, great numbers of Burmese 
were unemployed, either roaming the countryside as marauders or hiding as refugees in the few 
major towns and cities. Near-starvation existed in many parts of the country, and consumer 
goods were unavailable because of the almost tota] destruction of road and water transport. in 


short, the new government's task of rehabilitation was enormoug, and the stage was set for law- 


lessness and insurgency . 2 


Government and Politics Up to 1948 
Burma's political party system had its roots in the immediate past. In the prewar period 
of 1935-41, Burma had been « semi-self-governing British colony. Then in 1943, the Japanese 


created an "independent" Burma government under Dr. Ba Maw. Growing resistance to 
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Japanese occupation eventually led to the creation of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
(\AFPFL). Under the leadership of Gen. Aung San, this Burmese organization furthered plins 
tor anti-dapanese resistance in the closing months of the war, but its leaders were interested 
primarily ina postwar drive for independency from Britain. During the period of the interim 
British government in 1945 17, the British Governor appointed AFPFL head Aung San as deputy 
chairman of the Governor's Council —in what js often referred to as the “interim Burmese gov 


ernment." In the 1947 clections for the constituent assembly which was to frame an independent 


government for Burma, AF PEL candidates won almost two-thirds of the seats. 3 


The AFPFL Coalition Is Beset by Party Politics 

The AFPFL was not a political party in the Western sense, Rather, it was a coalition of 
political organizations held together by the aim of independence and the promise of full achieve 
ment of self-government. In the postwar period of 1946-48, the AFPFL, inclided Communisis, 
Socialists, the People's Volunteer Organization (PVO)}, and various minority political groups. 

The €  :munists had nwo strong leaders: ‘Ghakin Sue, a fanatical, stubborn, doctrinuire 
man of limited ability: and Thakin Than Tun, an intelligent conspirator with real administrative 
skills. Karly in 1946, a controversy within the runks of the Communists caused a complete 
split between these two leaders and led to the formation under Thakin Soe of the Communist 
Party of Burma (CPB), whose members were known as the “Ked Flag’ Communists. Thakin 
Sve «ind a small group of several hundred followers went underground to begin armed insurtec- 
tion against the interim government. The Red Flags were officially outlawed by the government 
in July 1946. However, the greater number of Communists still remained in the open as the 
Burmese Communist Party (BCP) under the leadership of Thakin Than Tun and were popularly 
known us the "White Flag” Communists. During the war, Thakin Than Tun had taken ndvantage 
of his position in the AF PFL and of anti-dapanese sentiment in Burma to organize his Commu- 
nist Party down to the local level. After the split with the Red Flags. Than Tun retained con 
trol of the Communist apparatus in the districts of Burma proper and remained within the 
AFPFL coalition. However, by October 1946, Communist activities in the AF PEL had been 
severely curtailed, the BCP had been excluded from the AFPFL council, and Than Tun had re- 
signed as AFPFL ceneral seeretary. Communists could temaim in the AFPFL only as individ 
uals, 

The Socialists were led by U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Svein, who were largely responsible tor 
developing wniss organizations imonp the workers and peasuats. Alter the exclusion of the 
Communist Party from the APPEL und of indivicua)l Communists from positions of leadership. 
the Socuuigts were able to elect Nvein is general secretary of the AF PEL, and somewhat later 


this party decane the dominant group in the AFY CL jor a decade. 
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The PVO was created in 1946-47 by Gen. Aung San as a paramilitary organization. It was 
initials composed of 6,000 to 7,000 partially trained soldiers who had not been accepted into the 
new regular Burma Army and wis designed to be a military force for use against the British if 
Aung San's demands for a negotiated independence failed. It quickly became a political orga- 
nization with local units and district headquarters and accepted some 5,000 to 19,006 volunteers 
in Burma proper. The PVO wanted a coalition Burmese government in which the Burmese 
Comnunist Party (White Flags) would have a role, but these aims were unacceptable to the 
Socialists. The PVOs, like the Communists, were apparently disgruntled when, contrary to 
their expectations, the British granted independence to Burma without an armed struggle—a 
struggle which both had been preparing to wage and expected to be necessary. 

Unfortunately for Burma's future, Gen. Aung San, head of PVO and the AFPFI and tempo- 
rary head of the interim Burma government, was, together with leading members of his cabinet, 
assassinated on duly 19, 1947.5 Aung San's place was taken by U Nu (Thakin Nu), but as pres- 
ident of the AFPFL, U Nu refused to join any of its constituent groups, including the PVO.7 He 
was thus never to be in a position to control the course of the PVO, to moderate its political 


demands, c# to make its leadership listen to reason. 


U Nu’s Government Is Unable To Prevent Insurgency 

The independent Burma government of 1948 was modeled on the British system, with a 
lower house (Chamber of Deputies) elected by popular vote and an upper house (Chamber ot 
Nationalities. designed to provide some voice, but little power, for the various minerity peoples. 
The president of Burma was the head of state; but the chief executive, as in Britain, was the 
prime minister. He and his cabinet were members of parliament and could be voted out of 
office. 

When U Nu became the first Prime Minister of independent Burma in January 1948, his 
government faced wo majer problems. The first was to restore law and order and to reha- 
lnliiate ihe econuiiy, the sccuid Was tu maintain unity among the constituent political groups 
within the AFPFL. The resolution of either of these problems depended upon success in solving 
the other. If the AFPFL purties could not work together in the government, or if they went into 
opposition to U Nu, his government could not effectively restore internal order or rescue the 
econemy. Tf no real progress were made in these objectives, the AFPFL might lose its support 
base, which, in turn, might cause the government to collapse. A strong central government was 
needed to cope with the complex problems facing the country .8 

Unfortunately for U Nu, his government was based on a coalition of AFPIL parties whose 
aims were often either mutually antagonistic or antagonistic to those of the government. Fur- 
thermore, the role of the Communists in Burma was ambiguous, since postwar international Com- 


munist aims in Asia had not yet been solidified. Not until the spring of 19-46 was the Soviet line 
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reformulated and the decision made in Moscow te support armed violence by the Asian Commu- 
nist parties against the new)y independent yovernments, under the claim that real indgpendence 
could be achieved only after all vestiges of “eolonialist-imperialist’ influence had been re: 
moved. Hoth Thakin Than Tun with his White Flag associates and Thakin Soe with his already 
rebellious Red Flay group violently opposed two items in the agreerments with Britain for 
Burma's independence, payment of compensation for nationalized British property, and provi 
sion for a small British military training anission after independence. To the Communists, 
these were evidences of the lack of real independence. 

In the first four months of 1948, U Nu spent most of his time trying to heal the growing rift 
between the Communists and the Sovialists and trying to mollify the PVO and other groups in the 
AFPFL. The real struggle within the AFPFL was over political control of the government and 
patronage. There were too few high-level positions and too many rival political leaders with 
both strony individua] and mass support for U Nu io satisty everyone. 16 

Economic disruption, mass unemployment, the breakdown of law and order, und bitter ri- 
valry among the major groups within the new AFPEFL povernment were all factors that con- 


tributed to the growing unrest, disillusionment, and frustration throughout the country. 
INSURGENCY 


During the tall of 1947 and the first months of 1948, while U Nu was desperately trving to 
hold his AFPFL coalition together in the face of mounting disorder and incipient insurgency, Red 
Flag Communisi rebels were joined by armed civilian dissidents who worked with then sporud - 
ically in hope of plunder and loot. It was U Nu's failure to mollily Than Tun and his White Dag 
followers in the Burmese Communist Party immediately after independence in 1913, hoWever, 
which touched off a chain reaction of unrest leading to large-scale insurgency. 

Than Tun was only willing to settle for key posts in the U Nu government. Believing that 
he could obtain large popular support, Than Tun and his associates made personal attacks on the 
U Nu sovernment and the Burmese Socialists. ln March 1948, Than Tun and the hard-core 
members of the Burmese Communist Party held a huge mass rally in Pyinmana, at which the 
Communists promised free land and no taxes and called for a people's struggle. The rally was 
attended by some 75,000 persons who apparently came chiefly for the spectacle. Encouraped 
now tu believe that he could overthrow the government by force, Than Tun ordered large-scale 


armed insurrection.1! By the end of March 1948, the White Flags were m open revolt. 
PVO and Army Units Join the Communist Insurgencies 


In the summer of 1918, nearly 10,000 members of the pro- Communist People's Voluntecy 


Organization, 6,000 of whom had bad some training asa paramilitary jorce, went into insurgency. 


BN 


The PVOs were soon organized along military lines with a general headquarters in Rangoon and 
small headquarters units in the towns of central Burma. They too bad their syraputhizers. Bo 
Hmu Aung and Bo Tun Hla aeted as theit principal advocates and negotiaturs yn Rangoon. 1! 

Ih addition, two battalions of the Regular Burma Army mutinied and joined the Communist 
and PVO insurgents. Among them, these groups held most of central Burma and the main ar- 
teries of road and water transportation. Betyeen duly and December 1945, the varisus insur - 
gent groups comprised 15,000 to 20,000 armed men, organized into relatively small units of 
pli toon and company strength. Divided among Red Flag Communists, White Flag Communists, 
and the PVOs, they were plagued vy factional quarrels, bickering over command cuatrol, and 


competition for cash, supplies, and weapons. For these reusons, the insurgents were never able 


to mobilize sufficient strength to capture Rangoon and centrol of the government. They were 


able to dominate Rurma proper, however, and to bring the economy of the country to a virtual 
standstill.13 Although the Burma Army had been able by January 1949 to make some progress 
toward preventing large concentrations of armed insurgents and regaining some control in the 
major cities, another setback for U Nu occurred in this month—the Karens, Burma's largest 


minority group, also turned against the government. 


The Karena Also Rebel 

Disgruntled at the failure of negotiations with U Nu for a separate Karen state within the 
Union of Burma, 2 large militant group of Karens with capable leaders opted for armed insur - 
rection. The core of the Karen insurgents was the Karen National Defense Organization (KNDO}), 
a paramilitary force organized in 1947 to protect Karens from lawless Burmese and Communist 
attacks. The KNDO core consisted of some 5,000 Karens who had received training in guerrilla 
warfare from British officers during World War I. They were joined by a number of Karen of- 
ficers and almost two-thirds of the men of two Karen battalions in the Regular Burma Army, 
who deserted to them.14 For nearly six months in 1919, the KNDO held conti. of the Ahione ind 
Insein districts near the capital city of Rangoon and dominated the lower delta area and many 
parts uf the countryside east of the capital and south to Mergui. ‘Among all the insurgents," 
wrote U Nu, "the KNDOs were the most formidable and their rebellion put the Government into 
unprecedented straita, "ls 

Only U Nu's strenuous etforts at negotiations with the Karens, interna] differences among 
Karen leaders, and, above all, the inability of the KRNDOs and the oiner insurgent torces to agree 
on common strategy and tactics for lurge-scale operations saved the Burma government from 
defeat and disintegration. After July 1049, the insurgents lost their held on the major cities and 
towns and were seldom able to aperiute in bands of more than 200 to 300 men.16 From March 
1948 un? “ell into 1950, however, the insurgency posed a real threat to the security of tha 


Burma g -ernment and endangered its continued existence. 
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Lack of Eaternal Aid 

During this period (1948-50), the povernment constantiv feared the possibility of substan- 
tind external Communist assistance ta Burmese Conununist msurgents There is no evidence, " 
however, that they received any money, arms, apents, or lopisties wud fron: Moscow. Apart 
from advice fram Peking and the aeceptance of between 30 and jgg Burmese tor training in 
Communist China, appurently no substantial aid was given by the Cominunist bloc or other out- 
side sources. It should be noted that, between 1950 and 1954, Communist China was involyed in 
the Korean war and, from 1954 to 1960, the Peking regime was posing as a peacelul friend ot 


Burma.* 


The Inaurgent Political Offensive Is Fragmented 

The insurgents operated on two levels, military and political. The political offensive was 
mounted by the nonmilitary supporters possessed by each insurgent group in Rangoon and vther 
major cities and towns. These followers of the Communists, the PVOs, and the KNDOs, served 
in G variety of ways—as intelligence and counterintelligence agents, as organizers and leaders 
of local groups affiliated with the different insurgent organizstions, and, most ‘mportintly, as 
channels of communication to the government and as advocates of the various insurgent causes. b 

The political aims of the insurgent groups varied considerably, The Red Pigs of Thikin 
Soe were doctrinuire and often called Trotskyites; they wanted to overthrow the povernment by 
force and to establish a Communist state on docirinaire Lines. ‘fhakin Soc refused te join athes 
insurgent leaders in any kind of common political steategy, and ynost of his followers same trom 
lawless elements interested in personal avgrandizement. Their constant resort to terrorism, 
Kidnaping, and intimidation alienated even would-be Communist sympiMhizers., At one time or 
another, the Red Flags waged pitched battle with every other insurgent group, as well as with 
the Burma Army. 

The chief polities! menace to U Nu's guveridiicii came fram Thakin Thu bunts White Flas 
Communists, who wanted immediate recognition and active participation as a party within a 
coalition Burmese government. The White Flags were orgenized along orthodox lines, with a 
Politburo and a Central Executive Committec, and had the assistance of many sympathizers, 
Thein Pe Myint), Thakin Chit, and Kodaw Ibmaing beinp the principal intermediaries with the 
U Nu .overnment. The White Flag Communists maintained contact with the Tndian Cormmunist 


*The refugee Kuomintang troops whe entered Burma in 1999-50 lrom Yunnan and settled a 
northeastern Keng Tung Province arc not considered insurgents These troaps, some 6,000 
men, were supplied by the Rugmintang government from Formosa. however, ther purpose wis 
not to overthvow the Burma government but to reenter China | Approanmatelys halt wore aia tied 
out of Burma by international agreement ard those who remained scitled down in Kenp Fung: as 
squatters = Many of them joined with sinall insurgent groups from time te dime, but anty for 
purposes of lootiug and plunder 
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Party through HooOM = Goehal. a Hurma-born Indian. Tn date $94: ur carly 1900, Than Lun beat 
two memixers of bis Central Faccutive Committees, Bo Aung Gyi and Pe Thein Swe. to Peking o 
sech guidance from the Chinese Communists. Ap a result of Chenege a tice, Than Yun an 
nounced the formation of @ United Democratic Front to include the Red Plage, the PVOs, and 
the Karens. 

‘Vhakin See retused to follow the leadership of the White Flags. and the PVOs, although pro 
Communist in policy. refused to accept Communiat domination in practice. Vhe Regular Army 
mutineers were 2lso unwilling to operate under Communist direction. Meanwhilc, litde cane 
from Peking except advice, often conflicting; and continuing rivalry among insurge’d leaders, 
as well as a steady attrition inflicted by the Burma Army, sapped Communist strength. 18 

The militant KNDO had the advantage of a single, simple aim—a Karen state. Although the 
Karens briefly cooperated with Than Tun, their antagonism toward the Burmese in general and 
their dislike of communism in particular made anything beyond local military cooperation with 
either the White Flags or the PVOs impossible. The less militant Karen leaders occupied 
positions of respect in the Rangoon community and served not only ag advocates of the Karen 


cause but aiso ag intermediaries indiminishing the extent and strength of the KFNDO insurgency. 18 


The Ineurgents Lack a Concerted Military Strategy 

The military aspect of the insurgency presented almost as confused a picture as the politi- 
cal. The five insurgent groms operating in Burma proper—the Red Flag Communists, the 
White Flag Communists, the PVOs, the mutineers from the Regular Burma Army, and the 
KNDOs —were organized into platoons and companies along British Army lines, but only in- : 
frequently did more than three companies group together for a single operation. A concerted 
strategy proved impossible, not only because of bitter rivalry at all levels, but also because 
thousands of unemployed Burmese and Karens joined the local insurgent groups whenever 
chances to loot or plunder appeared. This accretion of drifters and riffraff handicapped more 
than jit helped the insurgent leadership. 20 

Since the Burma Army was small and the government unsure of the loyalty of its units, it 
was relatively easy during 1943 and 1949 for the various insurgent groups .o mount attacks on 
government forces, to take and hoid towns, to raid government subtreaguries and supply and 
munitions dumps, and to dominate the countryside generally. In the period from January to : 
July 1949, the number of armed insurgents in all groups was estimated by tte Burma govern- 
ment to have exceeded 2U,000, and there Were probably another 15,306 to 26,006 dissident civii- 
ians who possessed weapons and who joined up with local insurgent groups from time to time for 


caids und locting. 
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Insurgent Streagth Boanes 

The internal difficulues of the susurgents tinaliy enabled the U Nu povernr «rt to control 
and contuam, if not to climinite, eit After Pgou. Ue imsurgent groups. reduced by casualties 
And desertion, wore an irritent rather than a major threat io the govermment | Where there was 
mnealficient force te disband them, the msurgents created oniy local and sporadic diserder ty 
dyad, the Burma povernment had reestablished its wuthority over YO percent of its territory 
The PVO insurgents were largely dispersed and substantial numbers of them surrendered. Aj- 
tnorgh the two Communist proups apd the RNDO continued to meintain their separate existence, 
they were in greatly reduced strengiu. The Communists were pushed west of the Inrawaddy in 
to the lower Chindwin district, and the KNDO was driven into the hills east of the Sittang River 
and into the southern Shan plateau. 

Nonctheless, the insurgency continued, 9 thorn in the side of the government and always a 
polential threat to its stability. Despite continuing counterinsurgency efforts, there were still 
approximately 5,000 insurgents at large in September 1958. After an intensive counterinsur- 
gency drive between September 1958 and Apri] 1960, this number was further reduced io be- 


iween 2,000 and 2,500. 2 
COUNTERINSURGENCY 


In describing the Burmese government's counterinsurgency, it is useful to keep in mind 
three time periods: 1948-50, 1950-58, and 1958-60. Between March 1945 and the spring of 
1950, the major effori of the government ws military. It was aimed, first, al reducing the vory 
real threat of insurgent forces’ capturing Rangoon and overthrowing the government and, second, 
at breaking the hold of the insurgents over large sections of the countryside and the main arter- 
ies of transportation. 

By the spring of 1950, these minimum aimp had been substantially achieved, and insurgent 
strength had keen so reduced and dispersed as to allow the government to begin mopping up 
small insurgent forces and to attempt to gain more general support from the ropyiace — by 1452, 
the governmen. ~~ ‘hilt tu proceed with its programs for economic and social aevetopment. 
However, the insurgency was not ended in this second period between curly 1950 and September 
1958. Raids on towns and villages continued, trucks and busses on the highways were ambushed, 
railway trains derailed, and rail and highway bridges blown up with disconcerting regularity. 
People and goods moved throughout the country, but with little security. 

It was only after U Nu handed over the prime ministership to Gen. Ne Win, in Scptember 
1948, that real progress against the insurgents was made. Under a mandate to restore law and 
order within a fixed time (18 months as it .urned out) in order that free and safe elections muight 
be held, Gen. Ne Win's military carctaker government moved vigorously against the remnants 


of the insurgents in a campaign that was largely successfui. 
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tion abroad anc atthe United Natiuns; it had to 
decide new fast and in whit ways if would proceed tuward Its Socialist goals, uw had to bring 
paddy Tand back inte production, since rice eapert was the chief source ef foreign exchange and 
essential for purchasing the materials and equipment needed for economic development; and it 
had to keep together the loose AFPEL political coalition as the mainstay of the government. 2? 
The unrest and disorder facing the new Burma government of U Nu in 1948 were enough to 
giscourage any political leader. When the White Flap Communists were joined by the PVO's 
and meinbers of local village detense units (the sitwundans), and when nearly two full battalions 
ofthe Burma Army mutinied to join the insurgents, there were many prophets of despair. U Nu 
was unsure of the loyalty of the remaining units of the Regular Army of approximately 12,000 
men, and the Union Auxiliary Military Police force of some 3,000 partly trained men was con- 
sidered even less reliavle. In the first part of 1949, conditions deteriorated even further when 


the KNDus began their armed insurrection. 


Exter-al Aid for the Government 

Although the U Nu government was facing formidable odds, at the same time it had cevtain 
advuniages. So long as the government could maintain itself in Rangoon, it had access by air 
and sca to the ovtside world trom which variuus kinds of assistance might be obtained, Exter- 
nal aid for the counterinsurgent forces of the Burma government was, however, modest. At the 
height cf the insurgency in 1949, the British provided the hard-pressed Burma Army with 
10,009 rifles and ammunition; and, during the army's rapid enlargement between 1948 and 1952, 
a small British Military Advisory Mission was cf considerable help. The major assistance 
given Burma was in the form of a commonwealth loan authorized by the Asian mernbers of the 
British Coramonwealth and Great Britain. This loan strengthened Burma's foreign exchange 
position and enabled the government to purchase weapons, military cquipnient, and transport 
from abroad. Afier 1952, there ap, eared to be no need of foreign assistance fur purely mili- 
tary counterinsurgent activities. Between 1956 and 1960, the United States sent a few U.S. 
Army officers to help, particularly in the establishment of a staff college and a new Armed 


Services Academy for officer training. 


The Government Prepares for Military Action First 
It is against this background that the three levels of action undertaken by the Bucmege gay - 
ernment must be discussed. The first and most obvious need was fur iuilitary action against 


the armed insurrectionists. The second was political warfare—combining offers of amncsty, 
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for the arms. A larye-ecaie recruitment and tran, 


mwas bepun as cari: as the tail 
of vas. Defense capendnures Were substan ally increased to provide the army with new weap - 
ong, Uransport, and communications equipment. Pertumitely, the arm) retained a core of pro- 
fessionally trained officers and men whose primary Joyalty was to their nev. natien and U Nu‘s 
government. Army reeruits came trom all over Burma proper, its officers Were tah. uear Wath 
the terrain over which they had to fight, and its firepower was generally superior in Jocal en- 
fagements. ‘ 
In addition, the Burma Arm) set about developing an intelligence and counterintelligence 1 
network which grew more effective as fighting experience was gained. Using loyal peasants in 
the villages, loval officials, and the mere well-to-do members of the populace who stoad to suf- 
fer most from the insurgents and making maximum use of limited communications equipment, ‘ 
the army had information as good as and perhaps better than the insurgents’. Effective use was 
also made of the dozen or so plancs possessed by the government's embryonic air lorce and the 
Union of Burma Airways. Through information gained by acrial reconnaissincee, the Burm 
Army was able to prevent an insurgent attempt in early 1949 to combine White Flag, PVO, and 
KNDO forces for a march on the capite!. 
By the beginning of 1950, the morale of the Burma Army was good, ind trained recruits 
were beginning to swel) its ranks. Professional military leadership, superior organization, and 
good communications and equipment gave the army a considerable advantape over the not-so - 


well equipped, poorly 01 ganized, and largely uncoordinated insurgent forces. 


The Army Secures Major Towns and Transpori Lines 

The army's first task was to recapture the principal cities and towns held by the ingurgents 
in Burma proper, particularly along the main transport lines. This was a clear-and-hold oper - 
ation involving many fire fights, as weil as a number otf pitched battles against insurgent forces 

“oeve wie ired men. Consideraki. progrcoss had already been made ...aen the KNDOs joined 

the Communists and PVOs in armed insurrection against the government in January 1949. 
Gains made during the lutter part of tyi8 were, however, more than lost in the first six months 
of 1949. 23: Nevertheless, profiting from insurgent weaknesses and drawing on its previous ex- 
perience, the Burma Army recaptured the main towns in Burma proper and made the principal 
routes of transportation reasonably secure }y the beginning of 1850. 2: 

In 1950 and 1951, the army continued its drives against the insurgent groups dispersed to 


the west along the Irrawaddy River and to the east across the Sittang River. A» the army in- 


creased in strength, small units were stationed in the principal cities and towns and along the 
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Political B arfare—Regaining Popular Support 

After 1950, the task of the Burma Army as a counterinsurgent force was made easier by 
two facts. Firs:, the Burmese peasants and particularly the more well-to-do cultivators and 
merchants in the villages and towns became thoroughly tired of constant intimidation, looting, 
and raiding, and wurned to the army for protection. Second, the efforts of the Burma govern- 
ment to stabilize the economy, reprir wartime damage, and rehabilite’: .ue agricultural sector 
of the economy began to bear fruit, thus winning popular suppo~t for the counterinsurgenta. By 
the beginning of 1952, the military situation was well enough in hand so that government offi- 
cials could carry out their functions in country districts and the government could proceed with 
projects for economic development. Security was not complete, but the insurgency had been 
reduced tc sporadic raids, occasional sabotage, smd seattered episodes of terrorism. 

The government now began a more intensive campaign of vounterinsurgency at the political 
level. Froim time vw time between 1952 and the beginning of 1958, the still legitimate support- 
ers of the insurgent groups urged on the U Nu government various formulas of amnesty, to in- 
duce insurgents to surrender. The government was willing to offer amnesty and restore 
citizenship to the insurgents only if they would surrender with their arms. Between 1953 and 
1958, certain individuals and small groups, reported by the Burma Army to have nuinbered over 
3,000, accepted the offers. The bulk of the surrenders came from the ranks of the PVO and 
KNDO. The hard-core leadership of the Burmese Communist Party insisted on legalization of 
the parts and incorporation of its armed forces into the Regular Burma Army as a prerequisite 
for laying down arms. 

Accompanying the sporadic negotations and offers of amnesty, the Burmese government und 
army tndertook an intensive psychological warfare campaign designed both to convince the in- 
outgenio aud theis oylupatinetio that che Lebel cause Wao hopeless, and to convince officials, 
civil servants, and the general public that the government was stable and making steady prog- 
ress toward its Socialist welfare objectives. The Department of Education and Psychological 
Warfare took the campaign to the civilian population. The army, through a special unit of the 
Defense Services Institute, undertook the muin effort, which was directed at army personnel, 
local defense units, and the ingurgents hemselves. Over 700,000 pamphlets were prepared by 
the Defense Services Institutc; radio, public speeches, and jeep-mounted loudspeakers were 


also extensively used to get across the government's message. 
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doing more effectively 24 


Rehabilitation of Forme: Insurgents 

In 1955, the government began s drive to secure more surrenders, offering liberal amnesty 
terms and the promise of rehabilitation as citizens. The army organized those insurgents who 
surrendered into ‘Rehabilitation Brigades. '' Former insurgents were housed with their families 
in specially constructed camps where they were well fed and clothed and given instruction in 
simple skills and trades for from four to six months. These Rehabilitation Brigades were then 
used on a variety of government construction projects; after 12 to Ly months, the men and their 
families were returned to their home villages and helped to begin useful occupations - 

The growing numbec of surrenders after 1955 and the limited data available suggest that 
this rehabilitation effort had a considerable degree of success as an inducement to surreader. 
No evidence is available, however, to indicate the percentage of ex-insurgents who remained 
law-abiding citizens after their return to home villages. There is some evidence, in tact, that 


insurgent turces, particularly the Communists, maintained contact with these ex-insurgents, 


curtinued to indoctrinate them in Communist prepaganda, and considered them a core of sup- 
porters useful for the future. 

In the fall of 1957, press reports indicated an increase im insurgent activity—-at least, the 
number of armed attacks on villages, demolitions of bridges, and robbing of persons on buses in 
the country increased noticeably. These acts were often attributed to (he Communists, PV Os, 
and KNDOs; but it is more hikely that they were committed by bandits who came into the setled 


areas from hidvouts in the surrounding hills and mountains. 


The Government's Campaign Falters 

Between January and September 195%, both the military and political efforts of the army and 
the government slackened, as 9 result of a deteriorating political climate in the country as a 
whole, U Nu and his closest associates could no longer hold the AFPFL coalition together, and 
the organization split into two groups. The most cohesive was the Socialist, led by U Ba Swe 
and U Kyaw Nyein and controlling the largest single bloc of votes in the parliament. U Nu was 


forced to rely on: 
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er groups, including the Communist People's Comrade Party 
and other pro-Communist factions. These leftist groups formed a loose coalition culled the 
National Unity Front (NUF), which only just managed to muster cnough votes in parliament to 


prevent passage of a no-confidence motion against U Nu in June. % 


BU] 


Int Nas pelitveal difficattice the Conmiuniest ineurgents and ther remain PVG allies 
saw aboppertunty to press ther chanms for otiicmd recognition and combete amnesty Hy 
June, niitary countermeurgengy had ceme to a grinding halt and negotiations were berg car 
spoee. Ho hocaite apisieni in August that the C Nu goverament could not sur- 
vive another parliamentary test. Fearing caval wir, loeal political deaders in cities and towns 
and an Rangeon itsell vied wath cach other to secure control of sdlage and town detense units : 
(uew called pyiasawthas), the lucalpolice, and the Umon Military Police. Yhese “pocket 
aumies," ac well as the existence of an estimated 10,000 armed men in Rangoon on September 2, 
posed still another threat to the U Nu povernment. 


| 
Ne Win Takes Over 

It was under these cirewmstances that Gen. Ne Wan and his colonels staged a bloodless and 
“eonstitutional" coup d'état. In late October, a month after U Nu had turned over the reins of 
government to Ne Win, Parliament clected hiin Prime Minister. Ne Win apreed to operate a 
military caretaker government for six months, a period later extended another twelve months | 
by parliament. With a mandate to restore law and order so that tree and sate elections could 
be held, Gen. Ne Win's government had a free hand to deal with insurgents of any kind. 

Very quickly, 2 stepped-up military campaign was instituted, accompanied by increased : 
psychological warfare to cneourage surrender. One additional tactic was imtreduced; the sys- . 
tematic disarmament of civilians in the principal cities and towns, In April 1960 Ne Win cawd 
report that over 58,000 rifles with apmunition had been seized, fewer than 4,000 from known in : 
surgents. From the start of the insurgency to June 9, 1958, the Burma War Office stated, 

36,733 rebels had surrendered. During the stepped-up counterinsurgeney campaign from mid- 

1958 to 1960, over 7,000 insurgents surrendered including over 2,000 White Flag Communists, 

more than 2,000 I'VO's, some 500 KNDO's, over 200 Red Flag Communists, and approximately 

2,700 "others." Except for occasional raids by small insurgent bands, the main arteries of : 
transportation and the major agricultural areas had been made secure, The combined counter - . ; 
insurgency program of military action, political warfare, and rehabilitation had undoubtediy 

paid off. The tactic of civil aigtrmaiment on hex towns and cities had proved particularly 

effective. 

By early 1960, Gen. Ne Win's efforts had been sufficiently successtul for elections to be 
held in February and March. U Nu's reconstituted political organization, the Union Party (gen- i 
erally called the Pyadaungsu Pirty), was swept into office by a landslide vote. In April Ne Win | 
handed over the government to its elected representatives, and the army returned to its tasks of i 


defense and internal security. 
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OLTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


When t Nu bot 


wed te uilice in April Pou as Princ Minister, the msurgency po bonger 
eaused Che povernmcntanuch cemcern. be sheuid be noted, hot ever, that seme 5,000 


HY adined in 


surgents remainee free and both Thehin Sec. the Rea hag reader and Tiihin Thon Tun, the 


White Flag leader, hid esenped capture, as hid thei chief dreutenaits Although a settlement 


Was arrenved proyiding ter «a harcnni stiite., at was dar dess than the Karens had damanded. 
While many of the Karen leaders had surrendered, been captured. oi been hiabked. a hard core 
still operated with smal] bands in the hills aid mountains cast of the Sittany Raver. Vhe largest 
number of surrenders Were trom the ranks of the PVO, several of their underground leaders 
were pardoned and joined ir the activities of the People's Comrade Party and several other 
small political groups, all Communist oriented. 

No political settlement had been reached with the Communists, Whe still had many sup 


porters in the various factions mahing up the National Unity Front, which constituted an opposi 


tion group to the U Nu government after 1y6q. Lack of a satisiictors pelitical setUement with 


the principa] insurgent groups, which were allowed to maintain thear headquarters without too 
much molestation, was a potential threat to the government. Yet this did not seem to give U Nu 


and his associates any real concern during 1960 und 1961. 


Eronomic and Social Consequences 


The eeonomic consequences of the insurgency were severe. Damage to public and private 
property wag estimated at $100 million, U Nu asserted that there were 30,000 militiry and er 


Vilian casualties (kdled, wounded, and missing) between 1948 and 1954. The nearly ong million 
refugees who had flooded into Rangoon and other cities ercated a most difficukt problem of re 


settlement. Agricultural, mining. and +) ber production had fallen far short of expectations . 


Altogether, the period of insurgency held back the ceconoms of Burma and retarded ecunoniue 
progress until after 1954, Counterinsurgeney measures contributed little to the econumy of the 
country until a gradual restoration of law ail vider enabled tae povernment to proceed with its 


plas .ue agricultural, industrial, and transport development, One result of the counterinsur- 
gency was the expansion of the Burma Army trom 1 force of approximaiely 15,000 mm 19as to 
one of 150,060 in 1960.28 

The most important consequences of the insurgency were social and psychological. diyp 
anese occupation had disrupted the Burmese social order and encouraged lawless elements to 
resort to violence. Many Burmese, nevertheless, had regarded this perixd as temporary and 


fuliy expected that interna order would be restored when World War IDended. The bret period 
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ea TAritin’. pesatacad pale dif pot pormit (eas. aut. when apreoment was reached a iGaad feria 
poecelar transfer of power to an inde pendont Burma goverment. the Barmese assumed thet 
own gave romert would be aa). to run the country and provide ter internal security. In 1gas, 
there wis duere tearoel foreqau intervention than of mternal disorder 

The insurgency os 2 ts-60 thus caught the government ood the people unprepared, and lor 
two Years no one was sure if the new government could bring wteanend. Unlike the resistance 
to the Japanese occupation, the pestwar insurgenes mvelved Burmese fighGng Burmese, with 
some of the Karens loyal and seme in rebellion. A new element on the Burmese scene was the 
tendency of local political leaders and even local officials, as Well as netional leaders, to arm 
their political followers —thus developed the "pocket armies." Undoubtedly, many Joyal Bur- 
mese could see little difference between the open and hnewn pocket armies of the politicians and 
the armed units of the underground insurgents. Armed action, Violence, and intimidation for 


politisal cuds became common and even avecepted features of Burmese life. 


A Weak Government Leads to Renewed Insurgency 

The U Nu government, duly elected in April 1960, thus inherited 2 more secure country than 
it had leit in September 1958, but it still had to overcome the social and psycholopical conse- 
quetices of the insurgency, Burmese polities had become largely the polities ef personal leader- 
ship, fuctionalism, and political action for personal power or gain, The second U Nu govern- 
ment, Which held power for only two years. seemed unable to counterdet this tendeney. It was 
not lonz before U Nuts Pyadaungsu Party was split into factions much like the AFPFL in 19538. 
Communists and their sympathizers took every opportunity to advance their cause and weaken 
U Na. 

By February 196], the War Office reported that the strength of armed insurgent peoups was 
aguin nearly 10,000; 1,610 White Flag Communists, 690 Red Flap Communists, 4,100 Karens, 
2,900 Shans, and several hundred others.24 The significant increase was in the Shan and Karen 
minority groups, evidence of the growing discontent of these and other minorities with the Bur- 
mese government, which they believed ta be neglecting their interests and discriminating against 
them. In February 1962, the minority groups, mMecting in Taunggyi, the southern Shan capital, 
made specific demands and evidenced a growing militancy. In addition, a leftist, pro-Commu- 
nist group won control of U Na‘s Pyauaungsu Party, to the consternation of the non-Communist 
Socialists and the entire business community. Very little counterinsurgency action was under- 
taken during the two years ot U Nuts government, insurgent groups thus obtained a breathing 


spell, which they used to regroup and to restOck Weapons tind supplies. 
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After a Second Coup. Ne Won Negatiates Bah the Enaurgents 

barby on March 2.2982, Gen. Ne Wan amd the Burma Army took cuntuel af th geve cament 
ter a seeand (ine, but pot by tvaitation of Che civilian leaders on Uns o¢casien. The coup was 
earefally planned, the only casualty cei Che son of a Shan chieftain, Gen. Ne Wain vanicdiatels 
formed 9 Revolutionary Counc, a sell appointce junta te yovers Ue country. Within 2 short 
Ume, over 2,500 politienims had been arrested and cither jailed or put under detention The 
Rurmese Constitution was scrapped, avi courts were abolished, and the Revotuticaary Council 
proclaimed its program of “The Burmese Way to Socitlism." Since the 1962 coup, Western in 
Quenee has been largely eliminated, while Communist bloe influence has increared. Westerners 
are not welcome in Burma, but Russians, Commaniat Chinese, and other Red loc nationals come 
and go freely. £0 

During 1963, there were protracted negotiations between the govertument and the Comuiunist 
and KNDO insurgents, Ne Win permitting their leaders to come to Rangoon for Wie meetings. 
Amnesty offers were of no avail against the intransigent stand taken by the Communists, who 
Apparently believed thes could win full legal recognition for theirs party as well as inclusiun en 
bloc of their armed forces within the Regular Burma Army. When negotiations were broken olf 
in November, the leaders were given safe conduct to return to their underground headquarters, 
Gen, Ne Win then arrested most of the pro-Communist politicians stil] at large and announced 
a new and concerted counterinsurgency campaign. 

Whether Unis campaign wid] succeed remains an pen question at the perivd of this writing 
in mid-1964. The growing dissatisfaction of the minorities, ¢s well as of the Burmesc, with the 
arbitrary rule of the military has provided an impetus to a new outbreak of insurgency, including 
now the Shans and Kachins. It has been reliably reperted that, in Apri] 106], there were over 
6,000 Shan insurgents, over 5,000 KNDOs, several thousand organized Kachin insurgents, ind in 


accretion to Conununist underg? ~und strength of several thousand . 


Hypothesis: A Policy of Containment 

The situation in Burma Ulustrates a major problem of counterinsurgency which is not olten 
considered. If Ne Win was generally successful in his counterinsurgency etforts between 199s 
and April 2960, why could not the civilian Burma government under U Nu hold the line and at 
least continue to provide internal order as adequately as the Ne Win caretaker regime? And 
why, whenthe aemy took over for the second time in 1962, didn't it take the same steps to restore 
internal security as it had done previously ? 

The answer to these questions is not just the relative inexperience and the considerable in- 


efficiency of the Burma government, civilian or military. It lies in the fabric of Burmese 


polities. Nvidence of observers and reports appearing continually in the Burmese press suggest 
an answer in two parts. First, officials and political leaders in the countryside have accom- 
modated themselves to the existence of insurgent groups, just as they accommodated during the 


war dy the Japanese occupation forees. Weapons and other supp ies reach the insurgent groups 
by tacit agreement, under threats of raids, kidnaping, terrovisn , and the like. Since both sides 
profit by such understandings, the task of the army is made much more difficult. Second, and 
more important, it is quite possible that the Burma Army, as well as local politicians and local 
officials, may have developed a vesied interest in keeping the insurgency going to a modest de- 
gree instead of crushing it entirely. Personnel of the Burma Army are well housed; their fam- 
ilies are well clothed, well fed, and well cared for. Defense expenditures tor the first three 
years of the insurgency averaged 42 percent of the total annual budget; since then, they have 
taken between 19 and 32 percent. If the insurgents weve totally crushed, internal security might 
become the function of the police and there would be less justification for a liurge army.3! 

It is possible, therefore, to conclude that a major consequence of the 1948 insurgency has 
been to develop among officials and politicians and within the Burma Army itself a vested in- 
terest in the continuance of disorder, so long as it does not threaten the existence of the coun- 
try. In such a situation, many individuals and groups may profit, but the loser is the ordinary 
cultivator, the ordinary citizen, who asks only to live his life in relative peace and security in 


a fruitful land. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


INDONESIA (1958-1961) 


by Geneviere Collins Linebarger 


Confronted by rising political and economic dis- : 
content, President Sukarno, supported by the Com - 
munist Party of Indonesia (PKI), tried to avoid 
the outbreak ofopen insurgency; whenthis failed, 
he attacked with strong military force, courted 
public opinion, and offered a safe personal re- 
treat to returning insurgents—a formula that in- 
creased the control of the President and the PKI 
over an impoverished country. 


BACKGROUND 


The situation in Indonesia between 1958 and 1961 was evocatively described in the tiles of 
two books published in recent years~—Indones.a: Troubled Paradise and Rebels in Paradise. 1 
Physical aspects of the couatry and its tropical climate do indeed invite the comparigon to paru - 
dige, although Indonesia has been experiencing rebellion and disturbance of one kind or another 
ever since January 1942, when the Japanese first invaded what was tuen a Dutch colony. The 
rebellion of 1958 must be viewed against the background of Japanese occupation and the long 
postwar struggle for independence aginst the Dutch,* for in that year the legacy of instability 


and rebellion turned against the Indonesians themscelyes. 


Areus Affected by the Insurgency 
Indonesia's physical terrain has contributed to the duration and form of insurgent activity. 
From 1958 to 1961, rebel activity was confined tu only a few of Indonesia's some 3,000 islands; 


and most of the fighting took place in the central portions of Sumatra, Sulawesi (Celebes), Ma- 


luku (the Moluceas), and western Java. 


From 70 to 90 percent of Sumatra iy forested and the island is mountainous, especially iv 


the west, where a coral edge and deeply cut mountain sireams make approach difficult. Kerintji 


Mountain in Sumatra (12,461 feet) is still an active volcano, and there are a number of other 


*See ch. 10, "Indonesia (1946-1949). 
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active, dormant, or extinct volcanoes in the island group. On the castern side of Sumatra—which 
is more or less bisected lengthwise by the Barisan mountain range— there is a flat alluvial plain 
which merges into @ forest-covered swamp. Many rivers of the swamp area become unnaviga- 
ble during ihe riiny season (October and November north of the equator and December and Jan- 
uary south of the equator) because of the formation of deltas up to 12 miles in width. 2 

In contrast to Sumatra, which is one relatively compact land mass although surrounded by 
numerous smaller islands, Sulawesi is shaped somewhat like an octopus; 8o many and narrow 
are its tentacles, in fact, that early explorers believed it to be an island group rather than a 
single island. Approximately 73,000 square miles in aren, possessing about 3,0C0 miles of 
coastlipg, and with no part farther than 70 miles from the ocean, Sulawesi is nonetheless not 
readily approachable because of the rocks and coral reefs that almost surround it. The island 
is mountainous and covered with tropical] rain forest, except for some marshy flats which have 
tormed around lakes in the center. Its rivers, though numerous, frequently become unnavigable 
owing to rapids, waterfalls, and gorges. Sulawesi therefore affords an ideal hiding place for 
vuerrillas, and at the same time the terrain makes conventional army operations difficult. The 
terrain of Halmahera, where the insurgency of Maluku was concentrated, is quite similar. 3 

Java, 600 miles lung, varies from 60 to 100 miles in width and is dotted with volcanoes 
which form an east to west axis. There are 44 volcanic cones from 6,000 to 10,000 feet in 
height and another 14 cones that are still higher. Heavy sulphuric gases generated by volcanoes 
and sometimes emerging in yas vents frequently make Java's valleys uninhabitable. In western 
Java, there are two major fertile agricultural areas located in the alluvial Bandung Basin and 
Garut Basin, formerly volcanic lakes. Although Java's rivers are swift during the October to 


May rainy season, they tend to become low during the dry season. 4 


Economic Factors Increase Regional Discontent 

Indonesia's difficulties have in part been engendered by the very uneven geographical dis- 
tribution of population in this multi-island group. Of the 97 million population for Indonesia as 
a whole shown in the 1961 cengus, 63 million were located in Java and Madura, the small island 
just off Java's northern coast. The population of Sumatra, on the other hand, was only about 
15.7 million and that of Sulawesi a little over 7 million,5 despite the fact that these outer islands 
produced a large share of the goods providing foreign cxchange. The rebels on Sumatra and 
Sulawesi claimed that all of the oil revenue from Central and South Sumatra, amounting to 10 
percent of Indonesia's revenue, went to Indonesia's capital Djakarta, located on Java. They 
also claimed that Sumatra produced most of Indonesia's foreign exchange, and that South Suma- 
tra, which | roduced 37 percent of all Indonesia's foreign exchange, got in return only 6 percent 


of the national revenue , 6 
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The Indonesian government under President Sukarno dened (his cantention, It clammed thiat 
Ininterishind (rade in 1935 Java supplie’ sumatcra with almost 4.3 Lilhen rupiah worth of geods, 
including rice, Manulactured sugar, salt, cigarettes. and soap. while Sumatra simpplied Jawa wath 
less than 1.7 billion cupinh worth of salted and dricd fish, coftee, palm aul, and petroleun prod 
ucts. The government also elaimed that the total export bgures far 1996 were TO billion ru 
piah in value, of which West Sumatra supplied less than .2 billion. North Sumatra 2 billion, and 
South Sumatra §.5 billion. But the gevernment appeared to have looked the fact that, even 
by its own figures, this fotaled more than halt of the total foreign cacnange. 

Whatever the facts, the outer regions were definitely dissatisfied at the percentage of for- 
cig. exchange which they recesved. This dissatisfaction, combined with the fact that miltury 
commanders of several regions had been given a great amount of power and assumed even more, 
led to @ great deal of legal barter (rade. Rather than send ywouds ta Djaharta and get only ic 
fraction of the foreign exchange, several regions began to send goods directly to Singapore ey te 


the Philippines, where they could receive full value for the goods bartered. § 


Other Economic Problems 

The logs of revenue to'he central government engendered by this egal trade was unly one 
ofa number of fectors adversely affecting the Indonesian economy. The los budget deficit. 
originally estimated at Rp. g.d billion, was revised upward to Rp. s billion. ® Rubber produc- 
tion was also falling off considerably. In 2860 the povernment itself reported that 60 percent of 
the West Java rubber plantitions needed replanting because the trees were old and the vield wis 
poor, This condition atfeeted 42 rubber estites with a combined area of 9,157 hectares. The 
rubber plantations of the Tasikmalaja area alone hid decreased in production from 9,970 tons in 
1931 to 3,754 tons in 1959, 10 

Indonesia was also faced with rising inflation, In L952, money circulation wis reported as 
being Rp. 5.08 billion: by 1956, this had risen to Rp. 13.89 billion; and by December Luss, it 
was reported as being Rp. 29 billion. 1! In the meantine, gold and loreign exchange holdings 
were reported to have decreased from Ry. 2.75 miilion in December 1945 to Rp. 1.68 million 
in June 1959.) As a@ result of inflation and of restrictions on imports imposed by the povernment 
in an attempt to curb the outMow of pold, price indices of numerous food items moved up eon - 
siderably. Dr. Sumitro Djojohadikusume, o leading economist who had been Finance Minister 
of the Indonesian government before yoming the rehel cause, stated that, using December 1956 
as 100, the price index by December 1958 lor rice was 226, cooking oil 377, wheat flour 274, 
condensed milk 812. und white beans 828.02 Dr. Suimiro wes admittediy on the side of the reb 
els, but his figures appeared consonant with the tacts. The economie situtuion seems to have 


had, at least initially, a bearing on the rebellion uf some of the dissident groups. 
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Ethnic and Religious Differences 

Other factors also created a rebellious attitude. After 1953, the people of the outer islands 
apparently felt an increasing resentment cf Javanese “colonialism,” believing that the Javanese 
were favored not only economically but personally. Particularly resentful of what it believed 
to be favoritism toward the davanese were the matrilinea] Minangkabau of Sumatra, a relatively 
homogeneous racial and cultural group. 13 In 1956, ethnic organizations, ostensibly cultural but 
actually political in nature, were formed among the Minangkabau, Atjehinese, Sundanese, Lam 
pongese, East Sumatrans, and others. An organization was even formed to coordinate the activi- 
ties of severai of these groups; the Front Pemuda Sunda (Sundanese Youth Front), 14 

Religious os well as ethnic factors appear to have played a role in engendering resentment 
among various Muslim and Christian groups. Darul Islam (House of islam, a euphemism for 
Islamic State), one of the rebelling greups, was a mijitant Muslim group which desired the eo - 
tablishment of a separate Islamic republic. A guerrilla organization during the anti-Dutch 
revolution, Darul Islam had continued to operate even alter Indonesia attained independence in 
1949, and for at least part of the time during the late 1950's and early 1960's it cooperated 
with rebel groups against the Indonesian government. A numver of the rebels also belonged to 
the Masjumi Party, a much more conservative Muslim group. Masjuni was later officially 
dissolyed by the government for not disowning those of its leaders who joined the rebellion, but 
the party as a whole did not participate in the rebellion. Christians also played some part in 
the rebellions. A center of the Permesta rebel group was the Minahasa area of Sulawesi, which 
has a lacge Christian population. The sme was true of Ambon. There were, however, Chris- 
tian Indonesians who favored the government. In neither the case of Masjumi nor of the Chris- 
tian population was religion a decisive factor in encouraging rebellion; in neither case was there 
official endorsement of the rebellion. Except for Darul Islam, it is improbable that either re- 
ligious or ethnic groups were prime movers in the rebellions, although, once they began, reli - 


gious and ethnic motives undoubtedly provided impetus. 15 


The Issue of Communism 

In another way, religion and communism were interfaced among the issues which led to re- 
bellion. Under President Sukarno, the Indonesian Communist Party (Partai Kommunis Indonesia 
or PKI) was permitted to function, and indeed in a number of respects the government appeared 
after 1950 to be assuming a pro-Communist position. In the eyes of the Muslim groups, the 
Communists were materialistic in outlook and therefore une«-eptable. Many of the Muslim 
leaders wanted no Communists in the government. On the ...er hand, under Pantya Sila—the 
five principles of nationalism, internationalism, representative government, social justice, and 
faith in God enunciated by Sukarno in 1945 as the Republic's official credo!‘—the government 


frowned upon religious reactionaries, stressing instead the need for all groups to work 
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together. This pusition was never fully acceptable (0 the more conservative Muslims. How- 
ever the issue of communism should not be averstressed. le Was the government's position that 


the rebels called themselves anti Communists maiy “in the hope of obtaining aid from the 


Dutch Influence 

Among the groups which were involved in the rebellions, the Republik Maluku Selatan (Re- 
public of the South Moluccas), which was set ap under Dutch auspices and firgt prochaumed by a 
Dr. Christian Soumokil on April 29, 1950, played an unclear but minor role. Comparatively in- 
active, except lor propaganda, this group contrived te make itself a constant annoyance to the 
Republic of Indonesia for 2 namber of years thereafter, particularly because it wag a center for : 
Dutch-oriented Indonesians and provided a point of departure for the Duteh in their later ciam- 


prign co prevent Indonesia's obtaining West New Guinea (Irian Barat.) 1 


The Power Struggle in the Army 

What appears in the final anulysis to have set off the revellions was an unre solved power 
strugele among the military. Ina country where approximately 80 percent of the administrative 
functions were carried out by the urmy, the rele of the military was critical. 20 A power strug- 
gle within the military establishment begun as early as 1952, when Ccl. Gater Gen.) Abdul 
Harris Nasution, favoring the reduction of army strength and its reconstitution as a more pro- 
fessional group, waz involved in an antigovernment move and was replaced as Chief of Statf by 
Col. Gater Maj. Gen.) Bambang Sugeng. 2! Coloael Sugeng attempted to restore a semblance 
of cooperation between the military professionals and the large unwieldy yroup which had be- 
come the army. The struggle was not a new one: Vice President Mohammad Hatta had tried to 
“rationalize” the army during the revolution. In February 1955, a large group of army officers 
met at the graves of the revolutionary military leaders Generil Sudirman and Lieutenant Gen- 


eral Urip and read a statement evincing their uncertain temper: 


We are not yet able to olfer you ineense in the form of a free, secure, 
prosperous Indonesia. We are only able to offer you our promise that we 
shall follow the path of your souls’ greatness, of your great sacrifice and 
that we will take care of the gift which is your legacy . 22 
When on May 11, 1955, General Sugeng resigned as Chief of Stait, the struggle within the 
military was just beginning. The appointment of Bambang Utojo as Chict of Staff was boycotted 
by a number of army officers. When President Sukarno left the country for a trip to Mecca, 
leaving Vice President Mohammad Hatta in charge, the latter appointed Baurhanuddin Harahap 
as Premier, He in turn premoted Colonel Nasution 1 major general and reappointed him Chief 


of Staff. This might have ended the rebellion before it began. 


Sukarno Moves tu Ir-lide Communiata in the Gorernment 

At this noint Presiaent Sukarno was, for the first time in his career, seriously challenged 
in his role as the country's leader. Fortunately for him, help came in the form of an invitation 
to visit the Unitec Sti.es, soon ‘si.owed by similar invitations from Moscow and Peking. As a 
result of these visits, made in oe spring and summer of 1956, Sukarno's prestige in Indonesia 
soared. The trips to Moscow and Peking especially had their aftermath in the form of a new 
political concept which President Sukarno brought home with him. 24 

On his return in 1956, President Sukarno announced his decision to introduce demckrasi 
terpimpiz (guided democracy) as the most appropriate form of government ior Indonesia: “What 
1 would like to have for Indonesia is a guided democracy . . . but still a democracy . . . in the 
way I saw in the Chinese People's Republic."25 This was to include an invitation to the Com- 
munists to join the Indonesian gavernment.26 

Dr. Hatta was opposed to the President's concept und against any Communist participation 
in the government. Concerneu over the country's economic stagnation, bethered by the gulf be- 
tween the central government and the outer islands, and angercd by Djakarta's "blunders, bung- ; 
ling, callousness, and corruption,''?? Hatta resigned as Vice President on December 1, 1956, on 
the grounds that his office had lost its meaning. After his resignation, the office was not filled. 
In February 1957, President Sukarno publicly announced his idea of implementing "guided democ- 
racy" on the principle of gotong rojong (mutual help), a traditional Indonesian village concept. : 
He also reported his intention to appoint a Nationa] Advisory Council, in which all decisions 
would be reached by consensus and thus be unanimous. President Sukarno, the major govern- 
mental figure since the days of the revolution, now in fact became the government.28 And that 
government would include Communists, whom the President apparently thought he could con- 


trol. 28 


Demands fur Greater Autonomy for Sumatra 

ln the Meantinit, events had not stood stil aniong the military. In November 1956 ihe 
Dewan Banteng (Buffalo Council), a wartime guerrilla unit, held a reunion in Padang, Sumatra, 
and decided tv try to obtain greater autonomy for Central Sumatra. As the latter region was in- 
habited for the most part by the homog_neous Minangkabau, this resolution had some impact. 40 
Other dewan-dewan (councils) were also revived, notably the Dewan Garuda (Eagle Council) in 
South Sumatra under the leadership of Lieutenant Colonel Barlian. 

On December 20, 1956, the reorganized Banteng Division under the leadership of Lt. Col. 
Ahmad se 1 took over effective administration of the provincia] government of Central Sumatra 
on the gruunds that the demands made at the Padang meeting had not been carried out by the cen- 
tral government. This action was followed on December 22 with an announcement by Col. Malu- 


din Simbolon, commander of the First Military Area (North Sumatra), that he had severed ; 
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relations with the central government and refused to recognize the cabinet of Premier Ah Sas- 
troamidiojo, whom President Sukarno had appointed on his return to Indonesia to replace Hara- 
hap. The cabinet responded by dismissing Colone] Simbolon from his post and replacing him 
with Lt. Col. Djamin Gintings. Ina pattern that was to characterize this peculiar war, Colonel 
Simbolon peacefully transferred his post to Colonel Gintings on December 27, 1956, and then re- 
portedly fled with some 430 of his followers. 31 

The rebellion continued to develop slowly, cach side apparently reluctant to bring matters to 
ahead. On December 28, 1956, Presicent Sukarno declared the arca held by the Second Ter- 
ritorial Ariny (South Sumatra, including its terrilorial waters) to be in a state of war and siege. 
Lieutenant C:° +. Barlian, who had been in close communication with many ot the men whowere 
later to become rebel leaders, was at that time commander of the Second Military Territory. In 
a message on January 1, 1957, ne urged the government to grant immediate autonomous powers 
to the regions and to establish a fair balance financially between the regions and the central gov - 
ernment. A further step wus undertaken by Barlian on January 22, 1957, when he met with the 
Banteng Council and the Jjambi People's Congress. At this meeting, agreement was reached 
that the southern Sumatran region of Djambi should have the status of an autonomous region ofa 
provincial level. 

In an attempt to settle matters peaceably, the government called for a meeting on Janucry 
29 of divisional, regimental, and battalion commanders throughout Sumatra, under the supervi- 
sion of Army Chief of Staff Generai Nasution. The avowed purpose of the meeting was lo recon- 
solidate the armed forces, and it was attended by both Colonels Eimbolon and Husein. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957, President Sukarno called for another neeting of the dissidents, in order to try 
to work out an understanding in conjunction with the government. Among those invited were 
Colonel Simbolon, Lieutenant Colone! Husein, and the three ebief Darul Islam leaders at the 


time: Daud Beureuh of Sumatra, Kartosuwirjo of West Java, and Kanar Muzakkar of Sulawesi. 


The Permesta Charter Marks Withdrawal of Sulawesi 

In spite of these conciliatory efforts, the insurgents promulgated a Charter of the Univer- 
gal Struggle,"' or the Permesta Charter, as it became known.* This was signed on March 2, 
1957, in the Territory ot the Wirabuana Military District VII on Sulawesi, by a committee of 51 
persons, including the District VII army commander, Lt. Col. Herman Nicholas "Ventje" Sumu 
al, Lt. Col. Saleh Lahade, whe had introduced the charter; and Sulawesi Governor Andi Pange- 
rang.32 The Permesta Charter, read over Radio Makassar, proclaimed that, in order to pre- 
serve the unity of the Indonesian Republic and especially the unity of the peopicot East Indonesia, 


a state of war existed in Military Territory VII and a military regime would henceforth function 
*Semesta, meaning "universal," was first used to designate this group, later it had the 
name, Permesta, a word-play on semesta. 
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in the area. This was declared to be in line with Article 129 of Indonesia's Provisional Consti- 
tution and Government Regulation No. 32, 1948. The charter included the statement that Mili- 
tary Territory VII did not intend to sever relations with the rest of Indonesia but merely in- 
tended to take over local administration. On the cay following this proclamation, Lieutenant 
Colonel Sumual ordered all government funds frozen and decreed that not more than Rp. 500,000 
could be taken out of the area. 

Anticipating trouble in Sulawesi, the government had already sent a military command 
called the South and Southeast Sulawesi Pacifying Command to take over the troops of Military 
District VII and the nine battaloons of the Brawidjaja Division which were separated from their 
command and located around Makassar. This command was under a Colonel Sudirman, who was 
directly responsible to the Army Chief of Staff. The Permesta Charter was presented to Colonel 
Sudirman as a fait accompli. Colonel Sudirman, consulting the Army Chief of Staff, determined 
not to come into armed conflict with Licutenant Colone] Sumual, and the Office of the Chief ot 
Staff sent three officers to investigate the situation. 32 

It is almost impossible to set a single date for the beginning of the rebellions. In some 
ways, the Permesta Charter—despite its writers' denial that they were in rebellion against the 
central government—marked the beginning of the fina] breakdown of communications between the 
central government and the outer regions. Negotiation’ continued for almost a year before the 
central government gave officiul cognizance to the dissidents, but the existence of the Permesta 
Charter undoubtedly encouraged other antigovernment groups. By not suppressing the Permesta 


movement at once, the central government appeared to give it tacit acceptance. 


South Sumatra Withdraws 

In the meantime, there were continuea disturbances in other areas of the archipelago. On 
March 9, 1957, a delegation of the Regional Legislative Assembly subr ‘ted a vote of no con- 
fidence in Governor Winarno of South Sumatra to Lieutenant Colonel Burlian, the district com- 
mander of South Sumatra, and recommended that the latter take over control of the province. 
Barlian immediately announced by radio that, as of the previous day, Scuth Sumatra was ina 


state of war and siege. 


Military Leaders Continue the Permesta Movement 
On March 14, 1957, partly as a result of the disturbances, Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo and 
is cabinet resigned, and President Sukarno declared the entire country in a state of war and 
siege. This declaration had the apparently unexpected effect of giving more power than ever to 
the already dissident military authorities in the provinces. In still another attempt to settle j 


matters peacecbly, General Nasution called a meeting of the military district commanders, to 


be held at Djakarta from March 15 tc 20. at the conference, the problems which had arisen in 
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Sulawesi and Sumatra were discusscd, and it was decided to abolish both Sudirman's and Sumu- 
al's commands in Sulawesi, setting up instead four military districts to cover the entire arca of 
East Indonesia. The general purpose of the meeting was, of course, to find a way to restore the 
authority of the central government in the disaffected arens 3! 

The decision to set up military districts was promulgated by presidential decree in May 
1957 (No. 240/M/1997), and the government appeared to have won its paint. Sumual stated his 
satisfaction with the decision and on June 7, 1957, both he and Colonel Sudirman peacefully 
transferred their commands to the newly appointed commander of the South and Southeast Sula- 
wesi Military District, Lt. Col. Andi Matalatta. General Nasution then generously appointed 
Lieulenant Colonel Sumua as Chief of Staff to Matalatta and made him chief executor of the 
plan to establish the four military districts. As soon as Nasution returned to Djakarta, how- 
ever, Sumual escaped from Makassar to Menado in the company of Col. Dahlan Djambek, at 
that time still one of the Deputy Army Chiefs of Staff and later to emerge as one of the leaders 
of the rebellion in Sumatra, 

On June 27, Sumual and Djambck, together with Maj. Qater Lt. Col.) J. D. Somba and 
other military and civilian leaders, held a 'Permesta Working Conference" in Gorontalo, Sula- 
wesi. Here they reached the decision to establish a province of North sulawesi and to appoint 
as Governor of the province H. D. Manoppo, Resident Coordinator of Central Sulawesi. None- 
theless, throughout this period, leaders of the Permesta movement continved to maintain that 
their only aims were regional development and agreater share of economic benefits to the outer 


regions, rather than any political disagreement with the central! sovernment. + 


Political Discontent Grows 

While these events were taking place on the military side, it was becoming increasingly 
evident that. a number of civilian groups in Indunesia felt that the outer regions should have more 
representation in the central government--probably by means of a bicameral legisluture—and 
possibly more local autonomy. Among the partie: advocating these Measures were the Muslim 
parties Masjumi and Nahdatui Ulama; the Socialist Party; and the lkatan Pendjundjungan Kemer- 
dekaan Indonesia (IPKI), or League of Upholders of Indonesian independence, a party originally 
founded by General Nasution when he was out of favor in 1952, but one which later came to op- 


pose him and his policies .36 


The Government Attempts to Neutralize the Insurgents 

The plethora of political parties with which Indonesia had become inundated since independ- 
ence and their general opposition to the central government led President Sukarno to feel that 
democracy in its Western sense was not the correct form of government for Indonesia. He had 


already voiced his intention of introducing "guided democracy." With the resignation of the Ali 


4i1 


Sastroamidjojo cabinet on March 11, the President was provided with the opportunity of going 
outside the usual lines of government, and he decided to introduce an extra-parliamentary cabi- 
net. On April 9, 1957, this cabinet, consisting of Prime Minister Djuanda Kartawidjaja and 22 
other members, was sworn in. Although Djuanda's title was later changed to First Minister, he 
continued until his death in 1963 as second in command to Sukarno. 

Threnughout 1957, the government continued to act in the hope that open rebellion might be 
prevented. And in fact, immediate correction of some of the justified complaints of the rebel- 
ling groups, combined with a business-like setting forth of conditions which the rebels also 
would have to meet, might have avoided bloodshed. It is possible that either greater firmness 
or more conciliation might have succeeded. Ag it was, the government took uncertaln steps in 
both directions, with the result that the rebels acted like wayward children attempting to see 
how far they might push a wavering parent. The rebel groups certainly had some legitimate 
grievances. It was, in part, recognition of this fact, as well us the desire not to present the 
spectacle of civil war in the newly independent nation, that led the government to be as tolerant 
as it was. 

The Indonesian approach involved discussion after discussion and the establishment of new 
offices and new districts, often without removing already existing ones. In a number of cases, 
there were overlapping adminis: rations for the same area, with the result that nobody could be 
held really responsible. 

On July 5, 1957, the government, working within the framework of martial law, went ahead 
with the process of setting up military territories and appointing military administrators. Curi- 
ously enough, the man appointed as military admiaistrator of South and Southeast Sulawesi was 
Military Governor Andi Pangerang Daeng Rani, who had been among the signers of the Permesta 
Charter. The government followed this pattern in several other cases with varying success, 


Sometimes the appointment of a rebel or potential rebel to a government position won the man 


over to the government's side; but sometimes the appointee merely pretended to accept the 
position, using it as a convenient means of avoiding government prosecution until the opportunity 
for escape presented itself. 9! 

Meanwhile, on July 12, President Sukarno installed his newly created National Advisory 
Council of 42 members representing government, functional groups, and regional leaders .38 
There was wide disagreement as to the council's exact function. In theory it was purely ad- 
visory, but in fact it assumed much of the power of the cabinet and Parliainent. A number of 
regional leaders, dissatisfied with the situation, determined to hold a Regional Councils Con- 
ference, Meanwhile, on August 15, 1957, the National Advisory Council itself recommended the 
holding of a Musjawarah Nasional (National Discussion); and on September 3, the Chief of Statf : 
instructed Lieutenant Colonel Barlian in South Sumatra to prevent the holding of the Regional 


Councils Conference until after the government's ifusjawarah Nasional in mid-September, 
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The Rebels Formulate Demands in the Palembang Charter 

Feeling the need for a solid joint approach, however, several of the regional military lead- 
ers met at Palembang, South Sumatra, on September 7-8. Among those attending were Colonels 
Barlian, Ahmad Husein, Sumual, Maludin Simbolon, Zulkifli Lubis, and others. Entering into a 
formal agreement called the Palembang Charter, they aemanded Mohammad Hatta's return to 
the government, the immediate replacement of the Army High Command, decentralization of the 
government with greater regional autonomy, establishment of a senate, and prohibition of com- 
munism as being opposed to the principles of Pantja Sila. By citing the Pantja Sila in this con- 
nection, the Palembang conferees indicated that, although they might feel the government was : 
not properly pursuing the goals of the Indonesian revolution, they did not oppose President 
Sukarno personally. It was further stipulated at the Palembang meeting that, in the event that 
the central government resorted to military or administrative sanctions, the three territories 


of Central and South Sumatra and East Indonesia would maintain solidarity .39 


The Government Fails to Meet the Palembang Goals 

The government's Musjawarah Nasional, heid from September 10 to 16, 1957, was attended 
by representatives of the central government administration, regional administration, and the 
military commanders, as well as by President Sukarno and former Vice President Mohammad 
Hatta. It was resolved that normal relations be restored between the regions and the central 
government, that immediate autonomy be granted to the regions, and that financial and economic 
conditions be improved in all of the Indonesian provinces. It was also urged that Sukarno and 
Hatta cooperate. Agreement, however, was again more apparent than real, 

Reflecting upon the meeting later, the Palembang leacers decided that they had accom- 
plished none of their actual goals: the issue of the senate had not been touched upon in the 
resolution, nor had it been discussed during the previous days' deliberation, the issue of com- 
munism had been left in abeyance; and the change of the Army High Commandhad been left in 
the hands of a Committee of Seven, in which one member was Nasution and only Hatta and the 
Sultan of Djogjakarta were not actually hostile to the Palembang group. Recalling that the 
resolution had, in fact, been jointly presented to the conferees as a fait accompli by Sukarno 
and Hatta, the Palembang leaders felt that Hatta had given the victory to Sukarno, in the process 
weakening any later position he might take. It was only hecause they did not wish publicly to 
repudiate Hatta, the Palembang leaders stated, that they had not disavowed the resolution at the 


time. 


The Redellion Accelerates 
As a result, the Palembang Charter group decided to meet again from September 21 to 22, 


this time at Padang. Colonel Sumual in the meantime had returned to Sulawesi and was not 
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present at this second mecting. At this Padang meeting, the conferees decided to accelerate 
the economic and military consolidation of South Sumatra, Central Sumatra, and East Indonesia. 
From this time on, the Dacrah (regional) movement gave increasing stress to the objective of 
a national] anti-Communist front. 

An event with which the rebels disclaimed any connection was the unsuccessful attempt to 
assassinate President Sukarno at Tjikini School in Djakarta on November 30, 1957. The central 
government, however, maintainedthat Ahmad Husein, Dahlan Djambek, Maludin Simbolon, and 
Zulkifi Lubis were involved in this affair.41 Whoever was involved, the attempt demonstrated 
the uncertain temper of the country. It also drew the dissident groups closer together. 

After President Sukarno left the country on January vo, 1958, for a trip abroad, rumors be- 
gan to fly. It was said that the government planned military attacks on the dissident groups, 
that the government planned arrest of the dissident leaders, and that the dissidents planned to 
begin open military action while the President was away, As a result, numerous meetings were 
held between the Palembang leaders, the Permesta leaders, and a number of civilians, chiefly 
members of the Muslim Masjumi Party. The civilian group included Burhanuddin Harahap, the 
former Premier who had been appointed by Hatta in 1955 when Sukarno was out of the couniry; 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, President of the Emergency Government during the Indonesian revolu-. 
tion against the Dutch and, just before his defection to the rebels, governor of the Central Bank 
of Indonesia; and Dr, Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, a leading economist who was Finance Minister 
in the Indonesian government until shortly before his joining the rebels. Former Prime Minis- 
ter Mohammad Natsir, head of the Masjumi Party, was one of the major forces beh’r.d the new 
demands that were now made. Althourh disagreeing about aimost everything except the need 
for a change, most groups eventually concurred in backing an ultimatum. Issued by Ahmad 
Husein on February 10, 1958, a few days before Sukarno was due to return to the country, this 
ultimatum demanded that the Djuanda Kartawidjaja cabinet return its mandate within five days 
and that Mohammad Hatta and the Sultan of Djogjakarta, Hamengku Buwono IX, be named to 
form a new cabinet. 

The Indonesian Cabinet rejected the ultimatum. Colonels Ahmad Husein, Zulkifli Lubis, 
Dahlan Djambek, and Maludin Simbolon were dishonorably discharged; all battalion commanders 


were temporarily placed directly under the Chief of Staff;12 and all communications to and from 


Central Sumatra were cut off. 


INSURGENCY 


The response of the rebels was the declaration in Padang on February 15, 1958, of the 
Pemerintah Revolusioner Republik Indonesia (PRRI), or Revolutionary Government of the Re- 


public of Indonesia. The rebellion had finaily officially begun. 
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The PRRI regime was evidently formed on the basis of several mistaken assumptions. One 
of these was the belief that Mohammad Hatta and Sultan Hamengku Buwono of Djogjakarta, as 
well as other pruiminent Indonesian leaders, would join in active support. Ins.2ad, both Hatta and 
the Sultan, although in sympathy with some of the grievances of the rebels, deplored a movement 


that might threaten Indonesian unity. 


Rebel Government and Leadership 
Since both the Sultan and Mohammad Hatta refused to join the PRR1 government, Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara, as the next most prominent civilian among potential leaders, was named PRHI 
Prime Minister. Curiously enough, neither Ahmad Husein, head of the Dewan Banteng and a i 
pivotal figure in the rebellion, nor ZwWkifi Lubis, whose name occurred frequently in central 
government (if not in rebel) reports as being a key man in the rebellion, had positions in the 
PRRI government. : 
There were 16 ministries in the PRRI government. In the initial cabinet, Sjafruddin held 
the post of Finance Minister, as well as that of Prime Minister. Other ministries were staffed 
as follows: Foreign Affairs, Col. Maludin Simbolon; Interna] Affairs, Col. Mohammad DalJan 
Djambek; Defense and Justice, Burhanuddin Harahap; Commerce and Communications, Dr. 
Sumitro Djojohadikusumo; Education and Health, Mohammad Sjafei; Reconstruction, Col. Joop 
F. Warouw; Agriculture and Labor, Sa'adin Sarumpaet; Information, Lt. Col. Saleh Lahade; 
Religious Affairs, Mochtar Lintang; and Social Affairs, Abdul Gani Usman (also ki.own as Ajah 
or "Father" Gani), Shortly thercafter, the cabinet was altered somewhat to include two other per- 
sons; Asaat Datuk Mudo took over the post of Minister of Internal Affairs and Sulaiman took 
over the Ministry of Labor. 
The cabinet remained in this form until, after severe military defeats on Sumatra, the PRRI 
government was transferred from Padang to Bukittingg: in Sumatra, and then to Menado, Sula~ 
wesi, in May 1958.8 With most of its official family in Sulawesi, the center of the Permests 
movement, the PRRI, previously only loosely allied with Permesta, became increasingly identi- 
fied with it. 
In its final form, the ‘working cabinet" at Menado consisted of Col. Joup Warouw as Deputy 
Prime Minister, Minister of Reconstruction, Industry, and Public Works, and Acting Defense 
Minister; Dr, Sumitro Djojohadikusumo as Minister of Commerce, Communications, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, etc.; Prof. Mocktar Lintang as Minister of Religious Affairs, Acting Minister 
of Interior, and Acting Minister of Labor; W. J. D. Pesik (formerly indonesian Consul General 
in Viet-Nam) as Minister of State; and Dr. R. A. V. Sual ag Trepsurer General. The loca- 
tion of other rebel leaders, both civilian and military, was not always mown. Prime Minister 
Sjafruddin and some other members of his cabinet were believed to be in hiding on Suinatra; 


still others were thought to be carrying on underground activities in Java. 


Severa] members of diplomatic and military raissions abroad left their posts to join or help 
the rebels. Among the most prominent were the lideaesian Ambassador to Italy, Sutan Moham- 
mad Rasijid, who carried on propaganda activities fur the rebels in Europe; W. J. D. Pesik, 
Indonesian Consul General at Saigon; and Military Attachés Kawilarang and Joop Warouw, who 
joined the rebels in a military capacity.4 A number of members trom the Masjumi overtly or 
covertly supported the rebellions, and the Partai Kristen Indonesia (Parkindo) or Christian 


Party of Indonesia was also accused of supporting the rebels, particularly in the Tapanuliarea. 


Rebel Strategy and Strength 

With the setting up of the rebel government, the insurrection took on a new complexion. 
Initially, the leaders of the PRRI and Permesta groups had reiterated their basic loyalty to 
President Sukarno and asked only that certain reforms be made. With the outhreak of open con- 
flict, it became the yoal of the insurgents to gain recognition us beliigerents in internationallaw. 
Believing that their control of an extensive amount of territory might lead to de facto recognition 
of the rebel government or at least recognition of belligerent status, the PRRI leaders planned a 
territorial defense. However, the almost immediate fall in mid~1958 of the Sumatran cities of 
Padang, Bukittinggi, and ‘Pakanbaru forced the insurgents into a hastily organized guerrilla war 
with only a small portion of the forces they had thought would be at their Cisposal. 4 

It is impossible to say precisely how many were involved in the rebellions. In September 
1958, the Indonesian government estimated that about 6,000 Permesta rebels had surrendered to 
or rejoined the government in Sulawesi. It was thought that the Permesta rebels still had about 
9,000 more-or-less regular troops in Sulawesi, their core formed by Battalions No. 702, No. 
714, and No, 719, as well as by the former Mobile Brigade and those police groups which had 
joined them, In addition to these 9,000, it was estimated that the rebels had the support of 
about 4,000 student fighters and about 2,000 former members of the KNIL (Royal Netherlands 
indies Army—the Dutch colonial army ir the Indies), a8 well as about 500 members of an armed 
band led by one Jan Timbuleng. «@ These figures did not include the Darul islam groups in Java 
und the remaining Darul Islam and PRRI troops in Sumatra, Other government figures regard- 
ing surrenders tended to support the rebels' coatention that, when the conflict was at its height, 
they had 30 battaligns in Sumatra and 17 in Sulawesi, operating as puerrillas.49 By government 
reports, it accepted 20,000 surrenders in the Medan area of Sumatra alune between January and 
August of 1961,50and it announced that 47,000 ex -rebels in Sulawesi alone were affected by anamnesty 
of August 1, 1961.5! It is quite possible that as man) as 100,000 persons may have beendirectly 


invelved in guerrilla operations against the government at one time or another. 


The Varied Nature of Rebel Groups 
The rebellions had a number of curious features. One was the fact that, despite relatively 


little local assistance, new groups of guerrillas continued to be formed. Many of these were, of 
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course, merely bandit groups using the upheaval to mask their own activities; others were 
truly insurgemt groups. One of the most important of the latter was the Manguni group, proba- 


bly formed in the vicinity of DE 


ita in the batter part of ivo9 and led by Samel Karundeng. 
The avowed purposes of Manguni, according to the statement nade by Karundeng after his ar- 
rest. Were subutuge, provocation among Mutually antagonistic groups, abduction of political 

and military leaders, and the collection of inteHligence.®2) A Manguni plan to kidnap a number of 
unportant leaders, including President Sukarno, and thus to force government negotiations with 
the rebels, didnot materiglize, On March 19, 1960, however, Karundeng led a raid on the Ban 
dung Army Cavalry ‘Training Center and was temporarily successful in gaining control of the 
center. Even more daying wag the action on March 9, 1960, of a Manguni member, Daniel 
Alexander Maukar, who was an officer in the Indonesian Air Force. Flying a MIG-17 in aflight 
exercise, Maukar suddenly began machinegunning the presidential palace in Djakarta, then man- 
aged to break away from his stunned fellow pilots to machinegun the summer palace at nearby 


Bogor, before crashing unhurt into the jungle. He was later captured and brought to tria).‘3 


Rebel Morale and Loyalty 

Another interesting aspect of the rebellion was the peculiar relationship between the povern- 
Ment und many of the rebel leaders. In duly 1960 the government of the South Pilopo area otf 
South Sulawesi reported having reccived a letter from Darul Islam leader Kahar Muzakkar in 
° 
which he apologized for having ambushed government troops and asked that government troops 
move outof the area so that the rebels could return to cultivate their rice and so that the Palopo 
area might be used as a site for pesce negotiations, The goverument was understandably wary 
of Muzakkar: he hei previously sued for an armistice but, after being given tunds for relief and 
reconstruction, he had rewirned to the jungle and used the money to pursue the civil war. As 
late as 1964, Muzakkar was apparentiy sul) in comrol of a large area of Sulawesi; he was re- 
ported killed by government troops in the spring vi 1965. 

A number of the leadves of the reucliion appear ty have been strangely ccpathetic or even 
disleyal to their cause. Some lidonesiw rebel leaders returned to the government's ranks, A 
costly mistake for the rebels was their reliance on Colonel Barlian of South Sumatra. Barlian 
nad earlier pledged to join Central Sunmidra and Sulawesi in a united stand apeinst the central 
government. In the spring of 1958, however, when the time came tor action, he hell back. He 
was said to have provided diesel oil and gasoline to the rebels but he refused to commit himsels 
further. His hesitancy gained him nothing since he was relieved of his command sherily there - 
after, but his defection undoubtedly hust the rebel cause." Dr. Sumitro, with some justice, 
blamed the loss of the Sumatran cities on Colonel Barlian's failure to commit South Sumatra, 
which had caused a@ break in the insurgents* lines of communication.o* In Sulawesi, Colone) 


Kawijarang, theoretically in charge of rebel operations, was rarely in evidence. As earsy as 


ANT 


1958 there was speculation as to his real role in the rebcllion and conjecture that he was not in 
wholchearted support of the rebel campaign. Not only was it said thi t he never appeared in 
military uniform and could usually be found playing tennis or riding a motorbieycie, but he was 
also reported to have been in a number of places in Sulawesi, each of which was captured by 


gevernment troops soon alter he left. 


Logistical Problema 

Acquisition of equipment and supplies posed many problems for the rebels. At various 
times there were reports of looting and terrorism in the villages and complaints that the rebels 
had made off with food or ummunition without recompense. On the other hand, in one rather 
tender incident the armed "terrorists" entered two villages in Garut regency and, instead of 
looting, left behind seven babies, all under one year of age, together with some clothes and mon- 
ey. Although no messages were lett, the villagers were under the impression tnat the rebels 
wished their children reared under conditions of sccurity. 58 

A major mistake on the part of the insurgents was their belief that the PRRI would receive 
substantial monetary and military aid from abroad. There appears in fact to have been some 
smuggling from Singapore, the Philippines, and perhaps Taiwan; and a few American, National- 
ist Chinese, and Filipino pilots few for the rebels. The role which foreign governments and, 
more particularly, the United States may have played in the rebellions is naturally difficult to 


assess since such aid would necessarily have been of a secret nature. 5? 


External Aid for Rebels 

The Indonesian government, for its own reasons, fostered the belief within Indonesia that 
the rebellions were backed by foreign powers, but the only substantial evidence for such ac- 
cusations was the capture of a single pilct of American nationality, Allan Lawrence Pope.* Al- 
though it was true that much of the rebel equipment capiured by the government was of U.S. 
make, this could have been bought on the open market in other countries, or indeed it could 
have been captured by the rebels from Indonesian troops who were using U.S. arms. It is not 
possible ther. ‘-re to assign a definite role to the United States government; later it did give aid 
to the Indonesian government. If the rebels expected to receive substantial aid from abroad, it 
may be assumed that they would have had to demonstrate a reasonable chance of success. It 
was reported, in fact, that Colonel Simbolon was perturbed by the rebels' early abandonment ot 
much of Sumatra because this re reat "would be likely to shake the confidence of interests 


abroad. . . ‘sl 


* Pope's trial went on for years, and he was officially sentenced to death, but he was, in 
fact, quietly and without fanfare released and returned to the United States. 
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Since the rebels apparently waited rather than acted, aid which might have been fortheoming 
under other citcwmstinees was apparently dened them. Di Sumitro indeed stated that one of 
the chiel redsois for ihe cebed iadure was ihe faci that, while the West protested its sympathy 
for the rebels, its actual support lagged far behind. When the rebels attempted to buy or insure 
a ship, they were unable to do so, and they were also required to pay cash tor all weapons. Dr. 
Sumitro further slated—although this may be questionable—that the rebels obtained no aid trom 
che United States.61 Wis certaim, in any event, that aid in sufficrcat quantities to achieve success 
was not forthcoming. 

Ironically, external aid became a double loss for the rebels, 45 the government hammered 
home a winning propaganda point, proclaiming that the rebels had only foreign supplies and thus 
existed only by dint of support from abroad. With equal vehemence, the rebels replied that thes 
received no support trom outside Indonesia, that all pilots were native, and that all training took 
place on Indonesian soil. Nonetheless, it was apparently widely believed that the rebels were 
supported by external powers and were thus not truly Indonesian in their outlook and aims. Thus 
their reputed toreign sponsorship cost them popular support without providing the material aid 
Which might have compensated for the loss. 

Except in the Minahasa area of Sulawesi, the rebel groups did not receive much positive 
support from the lucal population, This was not, however, due to any reluctance of the local 
people to fight the central government—a fact attested to by an incident in the Toradja area of 
Sulawesi. The Toradjans, largely Christian-animist, joined neither the rebels ner the govern - 
nent. Their greatest enemics were their neighbors, the Buginese, In the spring of 1958, the 
military commander of the Palopo arca pushed into Toradja territory with eight companies of 
troops, chiefly Buyginese, with the avowed perpose of capturing Permesta troops. He refuscd to 
naceept attestetions that there had never bee. Permesta troops in the areca and carried out severe 
punitive measures against the Toradjans, In the belief that this move was mare one of hostility 
by their traditional Buginese enemies than a valid action ef the central governinent, tne Torad - 
jans mustered their total arsenal of 10 lo 15 weapons and managed to eliminate all but one 
company of government troops. In this action they appear to have been aided by the lurgely 
Christian Police Mobile Brigade Unit at Rantepao-Makale. It is evident that, if the cause were 


sulficient, the local people were quite capable of fighting. 44 


The Insurgency Fades Away 

The rebels conducted a singularly desultory military campaiyt, marked by occasional fe is 
on towns, but chiefly characterized by a predilection to flee whenever government forces itp - 
proached. It seems clear that the rebels! military ineffectiveness, the sporadic intighting iumony 
various rebel sectors, and the failure to receive citner sufficient internal or external support 


had an extremely, cnervating effect upon the rebellion. 
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In what was almost a last effort, the PRRI in January 19%) changed its name to the RPI 
(Republik Persatuan Indonesia, or United Indonesian Republic). The change was said to have 
been supported by Mohammad Natsir, the former head of the Masjumi Party, and PRRI Premier 
Sjafruddin Prawiranegara: but it was opposed by Ahmad Husein, who wished to maintain the 
identity of the PKR, and Dyambek and Usman, whe were said to want, to establish an Islamic 
government on the order of Darul Islam.63 Although this move was made with the intent of con- 
ciliating and consolidating the various rebel forces, it does not appear to have achieved its 
purpose. 

By 1960 the rebellion was almost over. There was a little fighting from time to time, but 


on the whole the rebels did more surrendering than fighting. 


COUNTER INSURGENCY 


in every sense the major counterinsurgent force in Indonesia was the person of the Presi- 
dent. The boy who was to become ‘'Sukarno" was named Kusno Sosro whe2n he was born at 
Surabaja in East Java on June 6, 1961, the son of a schoolteacher of moderate circumstances. 
Although Sukarno was graduated from the Technische Hoogeschool in Bandung with the degree of 
insinjur (engineer), he had been interested from an early age in politics. As a teenager he had 


joined the Young Java movement, writing fiery political articles under the pen name of '' Bima," 


and had lived for some years in the here of the founder of the Indonesian Islamic League, 


O. S. Tiokroaminoto. Here he met most of the major Indonesian political leaders of the 
time. He ulso contracted an ephemeral marriage with Tjokroaminoto's daughter. 

As he matured, Sukarno broke away from the Indonesian Islamic League, began to make im- 
passioned and effective political speeches against the Dutch, and in 1927 helped to found a short- 
lived party, the Partai Nasionalis Indonesia (unrelated to the present party of the same name). 
In 1929, 4 particularly successful speech in Bandung brought on Sukarno’s arrest by the Dutch. 
A second arrest by the Dutch in 1934 resulted in his being sentenced to exile under Dutch sur-- 
veillance; this ended only when he was freed eight years later by the Japanese. Using the Jap- 
anese occupiers of Indonesia to further the cause of indepemleuce from the Dutch, Sukarno pro- 
claimed Indonesian independence on August 17, 1945, and led the four-year revolution against 
the Dutch that followed. President of indonesia since its independence, he was in 1963 "electcd" 
President for life by the Peopt: 's Consultative Congress, a body he had previously appointed. 

Diting the period of Sukarne’s exile, he had married a woman considerably older than him - 
self, but no children resulted from this marriage and it was eventually dissolved, Sukarno then 
married Fatonawati, by whom he had five children. He was later concurrently married to 2 
divorcee, Hartini, in a union which resulted in two children. Sukarno's marriage to Hartini with- 


cut allowing Fatmawati a divorce led to a storm of verba! disapproval on the part of Indonesian 
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women, but this may have been more apparent than real since there was no noticeable diminution 
of the esteem in which he was generally held by Indunesians. Indeed, for Indonesians, he held ar 


unparalleled appeal difficult for outsiders tounderstand. 


Sukarno Takes Military Actien 

Although the central government had quietly tolerated the existence of the Permesta iuove- 
ment in Sulawesi, the declaration of a PRRI government on February 15, 1958, brought a quick 
military response from President Sukarno. Having failed to prevent the insurgency from de- 
veloping, he now turned to military meanc, giving General Nasution permission to move quickly : 
and in force against the rebela. The main point upon which the central government was deter - 
mined was that the rebels should not establish enough cf a hase to put in a bid for recognition 
ag belligerents. On February 22, the government's air force successfully conducted air raids 


on the radio g ations of Padang and Bulbittinggi, in Sumatra, and on military targets in central i 


Sumatra. 


Operation TEGAS 

The first major military operation in Sumatra was Operation TEGAS (FIRM) ,64 which was 
planned for March 1958. TEGAS targets were the oil harbor and oil fields lying in the triangle 
tormed by Pakanbaru, Pakniug, and Dumai, as well as the important Lirik-Rengat oil field ap- 
proximately 100 miles southeast of Pakanbaru. Although planned to begii: on March 10, the 
operation was, because of technical difficulties, not actually launched until the 12th The delay 
caused no noticeable difficulties . 

There was a large element of luck in the government's success. Realizing that Pakanbaru 
was alogi altarget and thit the rebels were likely to be more than ord.narily vigilant there, the 
goverrument tried to distract the rebels' attention by naval rnaneuvers near Padang. While all 
attention was focused on the latter action, government troops quietly assembled at Tandjung Pi- 
nang onthe Riau Islands in preparation for launching an attack against Pakanbaru. This ruse was 
entirely successful. Meanwhile, a week betore the beginning of Operation TEGAS, an advance 
party of government troops landed on and occupied the Bengkalis Islaids, from which the main 
offensive was to take place. Although rebel forces escaped to the mainland, their warnings were 
evidently disbelieved. At any rate, no preparation was made to meet the advancing government 
troops. Furthermore, the government's attack on Pakanbaru was fortu‘tously aided by the fact 
tha’ it caught the rebels in the act of gathering up suppliee which had been airdropped to them 
the previous day. 

There was also good coordination among ai} three branches of the armed forces taking part 
in the operation. Army forces included the 528th Infantry Battalion/Brawidjaja, the Infantry 


Battalion ''Banteng Raiders" /Diponegoro, the 322d Infantry Baitalion/Siliwangi, the Regimen 
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Para Komando Angkatan Darat (RPRAD, or Army Commandos Regiment), the Cavairy, the 
Artillery, the Military Police, and the Corps of Engineers. Navy forces included the Korps 
o (Marine Corps} and a squadron of warships ied by the curvetie Banteng. Air force 
groups participating in Operation TEGAS encompassed the air force paratroops, squadrons of 
fighters and bombers, and transport aircraft .6> 

Operation TEGAS was under the overall direction of army Lt. Col. Kaharudin Nasution. 

It involved two separate subcominands—Dongkvak (Lifting Jack) subcommand, led by Infantry 
Major Sukartidjo, and Kangguru (Kangaroo) subcommand, led by air force Lieutenant Colonel 
Wirjadinata. Subcommands Dongkrak and Kangguru were further subdivided. Dongkrak sub- 
command was divided into Kaladjengking (Scorpion) force, which had as its goal the taking of 
Dumai, and Kantjil (Mouse-deer) torce, wnich was to take Pakning: after the capture of Dumai 
and Pakning, troops were to converge on Pakanbaru. Kang,J.cu subvonunand comprised X-rev 
force—consisting of the paratroops, the air force shock troops, and army commandos—and Kuat 
(Strong) force—which included troops to be air landca. It had the task of capturing the airfield 
and then the city of Pakanbaru, where it would reunite with Dongkrak subcommand. 

The government's plans appear to have worked almost flaw essly. Kangguru subcommand 
began to move on March 12 at 0500, West Sumatra time, and by 0600 fighters and bombers were 
already in action. After having fired on the airfield to make gure it was cleared, government 
paratrcops dropped on Pakanbaru airfield at 0730 and within 40 minutes had cleared the area in 
the vicinity of the airfield and were pursuing rebels into the countryside. By 1300, X-ray and 
Kuat forces had occupied the airfield and town of Pakanbaru, and the rebe) forces had either 
surrendered themselves and their equipment or fled toward the west. +6 

In the meantime, 36 hours before Kangguru subcommand began to move, Dongkrak sub- 
command had been brought by navy vessels to a rendezvous off mainland Bengkalis. It was at 
this point that the division between Kaladjengking and Kantjil forces took place, the former 
moving toward Dumai and the latter toward Pakning. Kaladjengking force occupied Dumai on 
the morning of March 12 and then, proceeding by the road built by the Caltex Oil installations, 
moved in the direction of Pakanbaru. Along the way, it captured Rumbai, and rejoined Kangguru 
gubcommand in Pakanbaru on March 14. Kantjil force had equal success although it met with 
more enemy resistance. It moved along the Siak River, reached and occupied Pakning on 
March 12, and proceeded to take the town of Sri Siak Indrapura. Kantjil force reunited with the 
main force at Pakanbaru on March 16. By the 18th, the main rebel iorce in the area, about one 
company in strength, had surrendered, complete with weapons, including six bazookas.6 Gov- 
ernment spokesmen claimed that Operation TEGAS resulted in only one government casualty, a 


marine wounded during the landings . 68 
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Capture of the Airfields and Medan 
In addition, about 100 miles southcast of Pakanbaru, the government drupped commando 
troops which, finding the rebels completely unprepared, captured the key Lirik-Rengat oii field. 

Government troops continued to move into North and Central Sumatra. 

Secause of swift aciion in these maneuvers, government troops haa cecupied Bagansiapiapi 
and Kota Tengah and the Lirik, Djapura, and Airmolek airfields within 10 days. Furthermore, 
the government put down a rebel attempt to recover lost ground led by two Regular Army of- 
ficers who defected on March 16 and joinca ihe insurgents: Maj. Bovke Naingzolan, why led a 
rebel thrust against Medan in the so-calicd Gperation SABANG-MERAUKE," and Capt. Sita 
Pohan, staticned in Tapanuli, who attempted to join him at Medan. In seizing Medan, Nainggo- 
lan was considerably aided by support from the 131st Battalion stationed there. He had for- 
merly commanded this battalion and, apparently out of persona) loyalty, it supported him. When 
loyal government troops descended on Medan from two directions, Colonel Kawilarang, the 
rebel commander in chief, did not enter Medan to suppo-t Naingyolan, By 0700 0. March 17, 
the government was once more in control of Medan.%® Nainggolan's troops fled in two direc- 
tions—some with him as leader, escaped toward Tapanuli; while others, led by Maj. Said Us 


LSman, 
turned toward Atjeh, evidently intending to join the Darul Islam rebels. 


Operation AUGUST 17 


On April 17, 1958, government forces undertook Gperation AUGUST 17 (named after ihe 
date of the initial proclamation of Indonesian independence m 1945), to consolidate the gitins 
made under Operation TEGAS. Under the tcadership of Col. A. Jani (later spelled Yani), 


Operation AUGUST 17 was conducted against the rebel capital of Padang in western Sumatra. 


Once more deceptive measures were effective. About 24 hours before the planned landing, a 


group of troop transports proceeded to Teluk Bajsur harbor to give the rebels the impression 


that the landing would take place there. In the meantime, tho Indonesian Navy shelled Padang in 


order to estimate the defenses of the town. On the night before the offensive, the transporiy 
slipped quietly away from Teluk Bajur to the landing area at Partai Merah (Red Beach). At 
0430 on the 17th, the Indonesian Navy opened fire on the beach, and at 0500 the army's com- 
mandos began landing. At 0600 a squadron of air force fighters hegan circling the town of 
Padang and its airficld, Tabing. to reconnoiter the airfield's defenses, which included rebel - 
laid land mines and bambu_runtjing (pointed bamboo spears stuck inio the ground at an angle). 


The air force also bombed w gun emplacement on the slopes of Mount Padang, which commanded 


*Sabang and Merauke were two towns at the extremities of the Indonesian archipelago (the 
one in Sumatra, the other in West New Guinea) to which President Sukarno frequently referred 
in his campaign to regain Irian Barat (West New Guinea). Rebel use of this phrase, theretore, 
was both an attempt to dissociate the rebel movement from the Dutch and to give it a pro- 
Sukarno flavor, and an even more subtle attempt to imply nationalism as such. 
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both Padang and Teluk Bajur harbor, Air transports then began dropping paratroeps on Tabing 
airfield. Quickly clearing Tabing airport, government paratroopers united with the geaborne 


irvops io occupy Padang. This was accompiished by 1700 of the game day. i 


Government Forces Clear Sumatra 

From Padang, the rebels moved their capital to Bukittinggi, with government troops in pur- 
suit. In fact, the object in landing both at Pantai Merah and at Tabing had been to cut off rebel 
retreat routes. Instead of rejoining other rebel troops at Bukittingyi, the PRRI troops fecing 
from Padang were forced to go in the direction of Indarung, in an attempt to reach Solok, 30 
miles northeast of Padang. By April 21, government forces were in control of Indarung and 
were in position to take Solok. Once more, however, Colonel Jani wished to cut off the rebels' 
line of retreat. Moving first against Alahan Pandjang, about 125 miles southeast of Bukittinggi, 
Colonel Jani captured it on April 22 and effectively blocked any rebel attempt to move into 
Sungei Penuh in the rich rice-growing area of Kerintji in Central Sumatra.’! Solok, now vulner- 
able from two sidvs and facing government troops from both Indarung and Alahan Pandjang, put 
up little resistance, falling on April 24. Colonel Jani then turned his attention to Bukittinggi, 
now isolated. Intermediate towns offered little resistance. Sawah Lunto, Lubuk Alung, and 
Padang Pandjang fell in rapid succession. Of Ahmad Husein, who had been said to be directing 
rebel operations from Bukittinggi, there was no sign. On May 4, 1958, Bukittinggi fell. 

Government forces, meeting only token resistance, seemed almost battled at the ease with 
which they had taken the most important portions of rebel territory in Sumatra. According to 
Col. Rudy Pirngadie, Chief of the Army Information Service, Indonesian Army leaders could not 
understand why the rebels had not defended such iaeally positioned towns as Solok, Padang 
Pandjang, and Bukittinggi—all located in areas full of hills, ravines, and valleys which would 
have made defense easy. 

Government successes against the rebels in Sumatra were overwhelming, From that time 
on, the rebels had no nope of opening a military offensive, their operations being confined to 
defensive and harassing guerrilla actions.‘2, Although a number of the PRRI rebel leaders were 
reporicd to be at large in Sumatra and even in Java, the chiet inilitary effort of the rebels— 
excluding Darul Islam activity in northern Sumatra and West Java--was now to be centered in 


Sulawesi. 


The Army Moves Into Sulawesi and West Java 

Operations against the rebels in Sulawesi had already begun shortly after the opening of 
Operation TEGAS in Sumatra. The first actual battle in Sulawesi~aside from Darul Islam raids 
on isolated villages—appears to have taken place at Donggala on March 29, 1958, with govern- 
ment troops led by Capt. Frans Karagan and supported by police units under Police Inspector 
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Sueb. According to government sources, the battle was initiated by Captain Karagan when he 
Suspected that the rebels were preparing to act. Calling his action Operation INSJAF (REALI- 
ZATION), Capiain Karagan cleared the rebels from Donggala and then pursued them southeast 
to Palu. 

In the meantime, the Army High Command had also initiated Operation SAPTAMARGA 
{named for the seven pledges of loyalty given by members of the armed forces) in Sulawesi. In 
late March and early April, troops were brought into Sulawesi, and Operation INSJAF forces 
were also integrated into the group. Colonel Rukmito, Commander of SAPTAMARGA, assumed 
command of the enti:e group on April 18, 195€.73 

In the operation, relatively little use was mace of psratroopers, as these were already ex- 
hausted by their work in Sumatra. Rather, fresh land forces, especially elite airborne troops 
(RPKAD), were used. Another problem was that throughout the initial stages of Operation 
SAPTAMARGA the rebels maintained air superiority. Two operations were therefore planned, 
MENA I and MENA II (FORWARD in Ambonese). MENA I was aimed at the capture of Djailolo 
airfield in Halmahera, from which rebel planes were operating. Morotai, however, proved a 
greater menace, so that MENA II was launched on May 18, 1958, by Amphibious Task Group No. 
21. This group, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Hunholz, consisted of air force para- 
chutists, a landing force of 24 navy commandos, plus one battalion from the Brawidjaja Regi- 
ment from East Juva and one detachment of the Brawidjaja from Ambon, one company of the 
Mobile Brigade from Ambon, and troop transports consisting of two regular transports and five 
German-built minesweepers. By May 20, Morotai was in goveriinent hands, and the govern- 
ment gained air superiority in Sulawesi. Operation MENA I was not launched antil some two 
weeks later, 74 

Operation SAPTAMARGA II, meanwhile begun on May 14, was concerned with the capture 
of Gorontalo; and by May 22, it was firmly in government hands. ‘5 
"The gevernment carried on a number of other operations in Sulawesi, capturing the new 
rebel capital of Menado, as well as Kema, Wori, and other towns. Additional government oper- 
ations included GURUH (THUNDER) in south Kerintji, Sumatra, in Septembe. 1958; MERDEKA 
(FREEDOM), one of the largest combined operations directed chiefly against Sulawesi, in 1958; 
and GUNTUR (another word for THUNDER) in South Sulawesi in 1960. GERAK (MOVEMENT) 
and GODAM (CLUB) were directed against the Darul Isiam guerrillas in West Java during 
1959. All operations had the same general mission—capture of the target city and interdiction 
of rebel routes to freedom. Government tactics were usually to capttite possible escape routes 
first, then to attack the rebel strunghold, Against the Darul Islam rebels, especially in western 
Java, government strategy w25 to drive them into positions where lack of food or local support 


would eventually force them either to attempt to fight their way out or to surrender. 


The Major Military Figure 

The chief architect of the rebels' military defeat was Abdul Harris Nasution, Chief of Staff 
of the 400,000-man Indonesian Army and in overall charge of the government's military 
campaigns. Born in December 1918, Nasution had been educated at the Royal Military Academy 
and had served in the Royal Netherlands Indies Army until 1942. Under the Japanese, Nasution 
had acted first as an ofticial of Bandung municipality, later becoming leader of the Bandung 
Youth Front and deputy commander of the Bandung Felopor (Pioneer) Battalion, as well as a 
member of the Angkatan Muda Bandung (Young Generation of Bandung). In (he postwar period 
he fought against the Dutch, becoming Army Chief of Staff in 1950. Early in his career he was 
known as an ardent anti-Communist and one of the chief opponents of PKI power in Indonesia. 
Following machinations within the army and an attempt t. reduce the size of the army and to 
professionalize it, Nasution was removed from power, remnaining inactive from 1952 te 1955. 
In 1955, he was, as already noted, reinstated as Chief of Staff with rank of major general, with 
promotions to lieutenant general in 1958 and to full general in 1960.77 During the period of the 
rebellions, Nasution's officer corps included many officers who had been trained in the United 


States, particularly at Fort Leavenworth, and he was able to take full advantage of this training. 


External Support jor Sukarno 

Although the government received external aid—hoth from the Soviet bloc and from tne 
West—this appears in no sense to have been decisive. The Soviet government made $100 mil- 
lion credit available in 1956 and gave $795,200 credit to private Indonesian firms in 1958. But 
the Indonesian government apparently did not even use the Dyushins (jets) which it received 
from Czechoslovakia for fear of international repercussions; rebel charges that the government 
was pro-Communist apparently made President Sukarno hesitant to appear too far committed to 
the left. From 1950 to 1959, American economic aid to the government of Indonesia totaled 
$335 million. By mid-1958, the United States was aware that the rebel cause was close to lost 
and accurditgly sought to reconcile the rebels with the government. In fact, beginning in Au- 
gust 1958, the U.S. Air Force airlifted much-needed small arms to the Indonesian government. 
Under the Colombo Plan, Commonwealth countries also gave aid, as did Japan and West Ger- 
many. The Indonesian government was thus able to display on October 5, 1958, a.nong its air 
force planes, Soviet MIG-15's and Ilyushin-28 jet bombers, as well as British Vampire jet trainers 


and U.S. Grumman Albatross amphibians. 78 


Popular Support Goes to the Government 
In general, the goverisment retained or quickly regained the support of the local population. 
Although the people of the rebel areas had evidently been told that they could expect only abuse 


when government troops arrived, they were apparentiy well treated by the army, which was 
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under orders to attempt to make friends with the local population. By word of mouth, this m- 


formation spread. As a result, dter the first few months, it was only in very rare citses that 


the local population put up any strugele to aid the rebels against gev 
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ernment forces. Indecd, 
the government reported, somewhat i surprise, Chat local villagers had begun spontaneously to 
form their own antirebel defense groups and guerrilla bands. One of the most prominent of the 
loyal guerrilla groups operated in Sulawesi as the Pasukin Pembela Kesatuan Republik Inda- 
nesia (Detenders of the Unity of the Republic of Indonesia): this group was also kaown as the 
Pasahan Tandjung Frisko (Troops of Cape Frisko). The government claimed that these guer- 


rilla gangs were successful in operations against rebel anits. 


Sukarno’s ¢ oliticul Measures Benefit the Communists 

During the insurgency period, President Sukarno also proceeded to carry out his program 
of “guided democracy .'"" On July 5, 1959. in a presidential decree. he announced 2 return to the 
Constitution of 1915. This step Was more or less a response to rebel demands, but the manner 
of President Sukarno's return to the 1945 Constitution was hardly in wecord with the eapressed 
desire of the rebels for more democratic procedures: since Parliament had failed to vote for 
the return of the 1945 Constitution, Sukarno did so on his own personal authority. On March 5, 
1960, President Sukarno dissolved the cleeted Indonesian Parliament;* on the 27th, he estab- 
lished an appointive Gotong Rojong (Mutual Help) Parliament, in which the Communists were 
awarded 63 of 261 seats.80 The new Parliament was officially inaugurated on dune 25, 160." 

During the period of the PRRIPermesta rebellions, the Communist Party of Indonesia 
(PKI), under the capable leadership of Dipa Nusantura Aidit, saw its greatest advantage im the 
role of giving support to the counterinsurgency efforts of President Sukarne, One of the objec - 
lions to the government's course, indeed, had been thit, in allowing inereasing Communist par - 
ticipation, the government was risking itsown existence. The aims and nature of the rebellions. 
as a more or less rightist movement, were thus in large Measure the vstensible cuuse of 
Communist suppent for the government. 

By 1960, however, the PRI felt itself strong enough to criticize the government and to give 
voive to the rumor that Nasution had requested the rebels to return to the government in order 


to join forees against Communist aggrandizement. A Communist evaluation of July § stated 


that the President had been misled—an apparent atlempt to drive a wedge between Subkarne cond 


* An interesting aspect concerning the dissolution of the elected Parliament wis thitt one of 
the military heroes of the Lidunestin revolution, Sutomo, actually sued the Indonesian povern- 
ment for acting in violation of the existing aw when it dissolved the elected Parhiunent and 
replaced it with an appointed legislature. Sutomo. an elected member of the dismissed Purlia- 
ment, suedon behalfof the 206,26-4 voters who had clected him in 1955. The case was eventual 
dismissed after having been tried by the Djakarts Special Court and later by the Dyprkartie 
Supreme Court. (See: Antara, September 21, 1960, and October 20, 1960.) 
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the army. The Fresident then joined the issue, reestablishing a balance of power by coming to 
the aid of the Communists. But in a number of instances army commanders responded by is- 
suing local bans on PKI activities on the grounds of security. In this dilemma, the Communists 
were apparently able to use the issu? of regaining Ivian Barat to focus attention elsewhere and 
to absorb the army's energirs .& 

Meanwhile, the government had curbed the activities of all political parties during the 
period of the rebellion and had required several parties, including Masjumi and Partai Sosialis 
Indonesia, to disavow their leaders who had joined the rebellion and to show cause why they 
should not be dissolved. 43 Wher most of the militantly anti-Communist parties necessarily 
failed to show cause, they were dissolved. There was some speculation as to whether the 
government would allow the Liza Demokrasi (Democratic League) to exist as an official op- 
position to the Gotong Rojong Parliament;44 this was 2 new group formed in March 1960 whose 
members included some of those who had previously opposed Sukarno in one capacity or an- 
other.85 In fact, the government did definitely oppose the movement and, cffective September 


13, 1960, it suspended all political activities in Indonesia . 86 


Lenency Accorded Former Rebels 

One of the government's major policies was to t: eat victims of the rebelliong and, indeed, 
captured or surrendering rebels themselves, with great kindness and leniency. Throughout the 
period, the government tried to reconstruct areas damaged in fighting. In September 1958 the 
Indonesian armed forces in West Sumatra made a gift of Rp. 5 million (o the government of 
West Sumatra for reconstruction.87 Among other government offers for reconstruction was the 
allocation of Rp. 108 million for the relief of some million refugees who had been forced to flee 
because of the rebellions .88 The government also made available a credit of Rp. 30 million to 
North Sulawesi for the repair of communications in the Bolaang Mongondow area which had 
suffered {rom the rebels' scorched-earth policy. Still another fund of Rp. 100 million was 
announced on April 20, 1960, for the care and rehabilitation of 45,580 converted Darul Islam 
rebels and their families in South and Southeast Sulawesi. 90 

One of the most humane of the guvernment's policies was announced by Army Chief of Staff 
Nasution in March 1960: former rebel; pardoned by the government would not lose their rights 
as veterans if they could prove their participation in the earlier Indonesian revolution against 
the Dutch, 4! 

A number oi amnesty offers were made. The one which received the greatest response 
was officially made on August 17, 1961, granting ainnesty to ail rebels and members of armed 
gangs who surrendered before October 5, 1961. This offer was retroactive to August 1. With 
the rebel cause already lost, the rumor of this offer was enough to bring an estimated 47,000 


surrenders in Sulawesi «and about 20,000 in Sumatra, including most of the leaders, by 
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August 17.°2 Not only did thousands of rebel troops surrender but so did many rebel leaders, 
including Col, Alex J. Kawilarang, commander of the Permesta forces, D. J. Somba, Col 
Maludin Simbolon; and Darul Islam leader Daud Beureuh.93 Ina letter duted August 17, isdd, 
rebel Premier Sjafruddin Prawirancgara urged that all of his followers who had not yet sur- 
rendered should do so; on August 28, he himself surrendered. On September 18, 2 number of 
rebels living in Hong Kong, including W. J. D. Pesik, B. 1. Maramis, and the Widow of Col. 
Joop F. Warouw (reportedly assassinated in North Sulawesi by his own troops alter exhibiting 
signs of madness) tock an oath of loyalty to the Indonesian government. On September 27, 
Mohammad Natsir also surrendered.94 Sumitro fled to Malaya. 

Thus the government's regard for Indonesian losses And its apparent willingness te let 


bygones be bygones in treating former insurgents had a marked effect in bringing the rebellion 
to a close. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


By October 5, 1961, the insurgency was ata virtual end. Reasons for the rebel failures 
are hard to evaluate. The fact that South Sumatra, under Colonel Barlian, did not join the re- 
bellion as promised was a major factor counting against the dissidents. The apparent rebel 
reliance on outside aid helped to destroy their credibility as far as the Indonesian populace was 
concerned, In turn, the absence of adequate external support foreclosed any military hope they 
might have had. The lack of internal support, as well us the curious desultoriness on the part 
of the rebel leaders, seems to have been the last determining circumstance which led to the 


petering out of the rebellions. In T. 5. Eliot's famous pkrase, they ended "not with a bang but 
a whimper .''85 


Reasons for Governmental Success 

The government, on the other hand, was fortunate in having the abie mijiitary lesdership of 
General Nasution during this period. His swift moves immediately after the announcement of 
the PRRI government in Sumatra deprived it of the chief towns as bases —demoralizing the 
rebels and preventing any international recognition that might have led to greater support tor 
them. Instead, the insurgents were reduced to the status of marauding groups of guerrillas 

The government's ability to discredit the rebel cause and rally the population to its awn 
side was certainly a major factor in its success. This was accomplished, first, because the 
government. made rebel propaganda boomerang. In many cases the insurgents had munaged to 
compe] local support by instilling fear of government troops, but the correct actions of those 
troops when they reached the villages soon convinced the people that they had much Jess to fear 


from the government than from the rebels. Second, the government used the issue of forcign 
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suppert to brand the insurgents as unpatriotic and lacking in natienalistie feeling. indonesia's 
long and bitter war for independence from the Netherlands was exploited in government slogans 
against "Western imperialism" and “interterence" whieh began to appear sVviunymous with the 


rebel cause. Another factor was the government's clever use of the campaign to gain Irian 


popular light of thwartiny;, the government's efforts to regain its rightful territory. 


Perhaps the most important element in the Indonesian goverment's success in quelling the 


Sukarno rarely failed to charm when he put his mind to it. Although Indonesians might admit 
their country's dismal economic plight or the problems brought about by such external adven- 
tures as the Irian Barat or the later "crush Malaysia" campaigns, these same Indonesians, al- 
most without exception, would still maintain that it was Sukarno who held the country together. 
It is possible that, if Sukarno had used force alone against the rebels, he would not have suc- 
ceeded as well as he did by combining military measures with a policy of kindness both toward 
the population as a whole and toward the returnees, Many of whom were, for a time at least, 


accepted back into government positions. 


Economic and Political Aftereffects 

Economically of course, the rebellions helped precipitate the disaster into which Indonesia 
was already falling by the late 1950's. Of the total 1959 budget, in which revenues were esti- 
mated at Rp. 24 billion, it was estimated that Rp. 17.6 billion was for defense spending .96 Dur. 
ing this entire insurgency period, the value of the rupiah declined, government revenues fell, 
and the budget deficit climbed. The economic decline of Indonesia, already well under way, was 
accelerated by the need for military counterinsurgency action. 

Although the underlying causes of the rebellions, such as economic inequities, regional 
differences, and "Javanese colonialism," still existed, the yovernment was able after the rebel - 
lions to focus attention on other matters. First, there was the Irian Barat campaign to obtain 
West New Guinea from the Dutch, later the crush-Malaysia campaign, and the tentative be- 
ginnings of a crusade to obtain eastern New Guinea from Australia. Little, on the other hand, 
was accomplished in the way of establishing an efficient administration to govern Indonesia's 
farflung provinces. Indunesian unity, won during a long and bitter revolution to obtain freedom 
trom the Netherlands, appeared to be maintained mainly by a series of moves to expand the 
Indonesian empire. 


In all of this activity, and particularly from the period of :he rebellions, there was a strong 


residue of anti-Westernism in Indonesia. Since several anti-Communist countries, notably the 


Barat from the Dutch as propaganda; when the people as a whole rallied to the government's cry 


to "recover" West New Guinea, the PRRI/Permesta groups were made to appear in the most un- 


rebellions was the personality of Sukarno himself, A man of great charisma for the Indonesians, 


United States, were identified with the rebels, they suffered the opprobrium in wuich the rebel 
cause was held, 

Politically, the net result of the insurgency pericd was to fragment and vitiate the powers 
and rescurces of the anti-Communists, whereas the Indonesian Communists, by giving every 
evidence of supporting Sukarno's government, were able to seize the opportunities afforded by 
the situation. The three major forces in Indonesian politics at the end of the rebellions were 
thus the PKI, the army, and President Sukarno. 

The army's role was not unified, since the position of its vavious leaders toward commu - 
nism differed and occasionally shifted. General Nasution appeared to become much tess mili- 
tantly opposed to communism, according to observers, purtly because of hia waning personal 
power as opposed to the Communist leader Aidit and partly because of Soviet military aid. He 
devoted his energies to the Irian Barat and crush~Malaysia campaigns. Thus the two other 
partners in the triumvirate were the major forces at the end of the rebellions. 

President Sukacno clearly felt that he could control the situation and any challenge to his 
power by shifting his support to achieve a working balance. It became evident. however, that 
the PKI was increasingly able to play the dominant role. In mid-1965, one may only speculate 


whether the PKI is merely biding its time until ii can take over the Indonesian government 


completely .* 


*There was not long to wait. In the fall of 1965, the PKI made ite bid for power, but this 
misfired. By early 1966 the army under General Nasution had clamped down on the Commu- 
nists; Aidit had disappeared; and President Sukarno, still at the helm, appeared to be subject 
considerable army pressure. 
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Chapter Fifteen 
MALAYA (1948-1960) 


by Bert H. Cooper, Jr. 


Ry isolating guerrillas from the civilian popula- 
tion through an intensive, prolonged, and com- 
prehensive campaiga of military operations, 
psychological warfare, and political and social 
reforms, British Commonwealth forces frus- 
trated a determined attempt by Malayan Chinese 
Communists to seize power in the classic man- 
! ner of Mao Tse-tunp, 


BACKGROUND 


Three years after the end of World War I, the British faced in Malaya an outbreak of Com- 
munist terrorism that seriously threatened one of the tree world's richest raw material pro- 
ducing territories. Along with the air corridors sve: _3ri2 the jungles vif Malaya were among 
the first battlefields in the cold war, It took more than a decade of pueriiila wartare to deleat 
the Malayan insurgents in an epic struggle that has come to be regarded as a prototype of SUC - 
cessful counterinsurgency . ’ 

Situated on a peninsula in Southeast Asia and bordered only by Thailand on the north, 
Malaya is virtually an island country Comparable in size to the State of Alabama, it his an, 
area of about 50,600 square miles. Four-tifths of Malaya's terrain is jungle and swaren, and 
mountain ranges of 6,000 to 7,000 feet run north and south through the ;aterior of the Madjas 
Penitisula, The climate throughout the country is tropical, with little seasonal variation © 
temperature, humidity, and rainfall.! 

With four-fiiths of the country unfit for cultivation and the remainder, though agi (euliut wy 
fertile, largely given over to highly profitable rubber plantations, Malaya was forced to import 
two-thirds of its rice and other foodstuffs. There was, however, some subsistence farming, 
mostly by Malay peasants and Chinese "squatter" farmers, who grew rice and vegetaites.? The 
number of Chinese squatters rose sharply during World War I], when fear of the Japauese, 
along with food shortages and unemployment in urban areas, drove thousands to seck ti-eir live- 
lihood as farmers on the fringes of the jungle, where they occupied lund without benefit of title. 


By 1945 there were probably 400,000 of these squatters. 3 
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Except for tin smelting, industrial development was also very limited in Malaya, and almest 
all manufactured gocds were imported. The commercial sector of the economy was highly de- 
veloped and largely controlled by Chinese business interests. Maleya's rich rubber 
and tin mines produced almost half the world output of rubber and around one-third of the world's 
tin, paying for the country's imports of food and manufactured goods. Malaya's atanderd of 
living was in fact among the highest In Asia, and its recovery from the ravages of World War I! 
was relatively quick. The severe economic difficulties of the immediate postwar period, such 


as food shortages, inflation, and the inevitable black market, were largely settled by 104...4 


Ethnic and Social Diversity 
At the outbreak of the insurgency in 1948, Malaya's population numbered about five million, 
and during the neat decade was to increase to almost six million. The most densely settled re- 
gion is the west-coast area, where the urban centers of Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and 
Malacca are located.® 
In 1948 the Malays constituted only 49 percent of Malaya's heterogeneous pepulation, The 
Chinese community made "p 39 percent, and the Indians and Ceylonese were the third most 
dominant group, comprising over 10 percent. Finally, there were some 14,000 Europeans, 
. 11,000 Eurasians, about 35,000 aboriginal tribesmen, and a sprinkling of other nationalities .® 
‘uc’ ah the Malays were the dominant ethnic group in the country as a whole, the Chinese 
greatly vutnumbered the Malays in urban areas. 

Nowhere was the urban preponderance of the Malayan Chinese more in evidence than in 
the Crown Colony of Singapore, whose 1947 population of roughly one million was almost 80 
percent Chinese. A 200-square-mile island at the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore constituted a distinct political entity separate from the Federation ot Malaya, although 
historically and economically it functioned as an integral part of the country. One of the world's 
major seaports, the city served as the leading commercial center for Malaya. 

The probley. cf communal relations between the indigenous Malay population and the im~ 
migrant Chinese ana .adian popu:ations has long been the most significant social isgue in Malaya. 
Differences in language, religion, and social customs led to separate schools, segregated 
residential areas, and distinct sociopolitical organizations for the Malay, Chinese, and Indian 
communities. The British colonial regime, which had been established throughout Malaya in 
the years between 1786 and 1914, provided the only common bond that existed among the various 
peoples. 

With the rise of Asian nationaligm in the 20th century, Chinese, Indian, and later Malay 


national consciousness brought latent communal antagonisms to the fore as a major social and 


political issue, The Japanese occupation (1942-45)* contributed to the further breakdown of 
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social cohesion in Malaya. By favoring the Malays and Indians over the Chinese and Eurasians-— 
ing classic policy of "divide and rule"—the Japanese greatly aggravated communal tensions and 
rucial hatreds, These internal differences seriously threatened Malaya's stability in the imn- 
mediate post-World War Il period, when the British undertook to develop an indigenous political 
structure in which they might eventually invest governmental authority. Intense political rivalry 
developed, especially between the Malays aad the Chinese." 


The Chinese in Malaya, like Chinese groups in other Southeast Asian areas, have tradi 


tionally remained apart from the indigenous population, Mostly a coimmnereial aod urban group, 


the Malayan Chinese gained an economic predominance over the Malays during the British 
colonial period. Whether weiuthy merchants and owners of tin mines, members of the large 
professional and entrepreneurial middle class, or poor laborers and squatters, the Chinese 
were held together by strong ties of national consc'ousness and racial group indentification. As 
a nation within a nation, the Malayan Chinese felt threatened by the postwar development of 
Malay nationalism and political advancement.” On the other hand, the Malays resented the tra- 


ditional economic domination and developing political competition of the Chinese. 


Government and Politics 

The Federation of Malaya was instituted by the British in February 194s, alter a proposed 
unitary system of government, known as the Union of Malaya, proved to be unworkable as a 
resuit of Malay opposition, Under the proposed Union, non-Malay proups would have been 
piven political equality with the indigenous Malay population. This, together with the abrupt 
manner in which the British went about setting up the Union, se antagonizea ihe Malay elite that 
most of them refused to serve in the unified colonial administration. Finally, carly in 1943, 
the British yielded to Malay demunds for special treatment in Malaya's colonial administration, 
and a federal system that safeguarded Malay interests was adopted.” The Malay -dominated 
Federation discriminated against the Chinese with respect to land ownership, citizenship, and 
political participation, In 1948 less than 20 percent of the Malayan Chinese qualified fur 
citizenship.” 

The Federation of Malaya, the capital of which was Kuala Lumpur, comprised the nine 
Malay states and the two former Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca. The third Straits 
Setllement, Singapore, remained a British crewn colony anda s-parate political entity. The 
British High Commissioner functioned as toe chict executive of the Federation government, THe 
was assisted by the Executive Counci!, a purely advisory body, and the Legislative Council, 
which had limited legislative powers and was chosen by limited suffrage to represent the various 
ethnic communities of Malaya. Phe iadividuat sultans of the nine Malay states had considerable 
local authority, especially in religious matters. Malaya was to be preparca, under British 


tutelage, tor self-government at an unspecified future date. 1! 
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Although the Federation government enjoyed the popular support of the Malay community, 
ul was bitterly opposed by the Chinese and Indians, In the absence of national elections and 


parligmentary democrat 


interests. The composition of the two majer political pavties in Malaya in 1948— the United Malaya 
Nationa! Organization (UMN) and the Malayua demacratic Uniou (MDU)--mirrored these interests, 

The UMNO, founded in 19-46 to oppose the projected Union of Malaya scheme represented 
conservative, Britigsh-educated Malay am stocrats and civil servants, These Malays, who had 
felt their interests threatened by the carlier vroposal tur a union, were satiafied that the Fed- 
eration substantial], met their J litical demands, 12 

The Malayan Democratic Union, a more radical group composed predominantly of Malayan 
Chinese, opposed the Federation plan and advocated a return to the old plan for a union, with 
its provision for universal suffrage, parliamentary democracy, and self-government within tie 
British Commonwealth. Tne MDU later organized. - All-Malaya Council of Joint Action 
(AMCOJA), a loogely organized political coalition opposed w the Federation and comprising such 
diver gent groups as vie Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Malayan Communist Pe 7 (MICH, 
the Malayan Indian Congres, and the Malay Nationalist Party, a small leftist Malay faction.” 
Communist Activities and Aspirations | 

The basic cause of the Malayan insurgency cannot be sought in either the economic condition 
of the country or in its political structure and social) patterns, despite the considerable hostility 
Ix-tween the Malas and Ci. 23e Communities. Even the suspession of Kritish rule during the 
Japanese occupation cannor be cited ag the chiet cause of the sebellion in 1y48. Malaya, un- 
like Indochina, Indonesia, and Burma, accepted the 1.¢storation of Furopean control with rela- 
tively good grace. There was almost none of the militant nationalism that developed in other 
AGian countries occupied by the Japanese. There was, in fact, very litle anti-ritish senti- 
ment in Malpyan politics, the central issue of which was Malay - Chinese rivalry rathe. chan a 
desire for national independence, The placid Appearance of the Malayan political scene in the 
postwar period was deceptive, however, for below the surface the Malayan Communists ‘vere 
planning an armed insurrection. 

The roots of the Malayan insurgency go ack to the 1920's, when communism was first in- 
troduced into the country from China. The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) was alwaye pre- 
dominantly a Chinese movement, although it never rec. ved the support of # majority of the 
Majayan Chinese. Well organized but generally unappealing to the masses before World War I, 
the MCI’ tegk full advaniage of the opportunities aborded by the war to emerge in Malayan 
Chinese eyes as the liberator of th. country .! 

In th: postwar period, the Communists svoiacd total disarmatient by the returning British. 


Pretending in December 1945 to demubilize the Malayan Veople's Anti-dapanese Army, as the 
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resistance force was called, the Communists kept lists of names, maintained a shadow organi- 


zation, and concealed camps and supply dumps, ready to resume operations when the opportu- 


nity arose. They were able to keep an underground force of about 4,000 men, and aiso kept in 


touch with ex-guerrilss through a veterans’ organization known as the Old Comrades’ Assocla- 
tion, 14 


Now for the first time a legal political party with about 3,000 members, the MCP alsu en- 


joyed a popularity enhanced by its wartime record and the successes of the Communists on 


mainland China. li was attractive to many middle-class Malayan Chinese who had been eco- 


aomically ruined during the war, The Communists concentrated on organizing and controlling 


labor unions; by 1948 they maintained control over an estimated 60 percent of Malaya's unions, 
The party also infiltrated non-Communist politica] groups that opposed the federal system of 
government desired by the Malays, although it was never able to control them." 


Despite its successes, the party was plagued with internal problems, Internal dissatisfac- 


tion developed because of the growing disparity in the living conditions of officials and the rank- 
and-fiae memberchip. In addition, a leadership fight broke out. Loi Tak, secretary General 
and a wartime leader of guerrilla forecs, was attacked for his moderation in the postwar period 


and accused of having been in the pay of the Japanese. In March 1947. he absconded with most 


of the party's funds, never to be heard of again. Ch'en P'ing, another wartime leader, took 
control] of the pavty. The upturn in the Malayan economy drained off prospective members, a 


circumstance that scriously tmpeded the establishment of the muss party desired py the MCP 
elite." 


Early :n 1946 the MCP, which had previousiy favored both legal political agitation and sub- 
versive infiltration of labor and political organizations, called for open rebellion and guerrilla 


opcrationg—a major shift in the party Mne which not all leaders supported, ‘This decision is 


televed by many sources to have originated in a conference of Asian Communists held in Cal- 
cutla during February 1946." But conditions in Malaya itgeif may also have prompted the MUP 
to adyupt more radical tactics, By 1948 the Communists were beginning to lose sume of their 


prestige and influence. The decision to take up artes may have thus been viewed by Ch'en 


Piing ay a means of restoring to the party that cohesion and revolutionary Clan which was being 


dissipoted in Malaya's prosperous peacetime society. 
INSURGENCY 


Ip the spring of 1946, the MCr initiated a series uf sssassinadaiis direcied mainiy against 


pro-Kuomintang Chinese end British rubber planters. In duce, the harassed povernment de- 
elaured ve state of cnergency. The MC) wes tnus foreed to move from sporadic aets of worror 


ism into organized pucrridle vartare, MCP strategy, patterned closely ater the protracted wat 
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concept of Mao Tse-tung, was (1) to paralyze Malaya's economy, (2) to drive the British out of 
the countryside and back into the cities, and (3) to establish "liberated areas" under permanent 
Communist control from which to operate during the final phase of the campaign. Captured 
documents later indicated that the MCP actually planned to declare a Communist Republic of 
Malayu a few montos after the outbreak of hostilities.’ In all three of their strategic objectives 
the Communists were unsuccessful, Mao's ''final phase" -in which the insurgents would act as 
conventional forces operating from secure bases and engaging the enemy in large-scale, 
positional warfare-—never was reached. 

Guerrilla tactics were employed at ad times, with hit-and-run uttacks on iso .ated police 
stations, rubber plantations, tin mines, and moving vehicles. Personnel were killed and weap- 
ons and money were stolen; on plantations, rubber 1. es were slashed and latex stolen or 
destroyed, Thisuse of indiscriminate terreriam, aud especially the destruction of rubber trees, 
alienated an already apathetic public, In 1951-52, the insurgents began to use terrorism more 
selectively, concentrating on Europcans, govevnment officials, members of the police and 


: ; , py ah 
armed furces, ang Malayan Chinese who refused to cooperate with the Mcp. 


Insurgent Organisation and Deployment of Forces 

The insurgents were organized into 4 military force which first called itself the Malayan 
People's Anti-iritish Army, after the ¢ashion of its Malayan People's Anti-Japancse Army 
(MPAJA) of World War IE. After 1949, it became the Malayan Races Liberation Army (MRLA), 
Itsy underground political movement was known by the Chinese name of Min Yuen (derived from 
Min Chung Yuen Thong, meaning “people's movement"), Only about a third of the guerrillas 
were Communist Party members, but MCP officials held sll key commands in MRLA units and 
effectively controlled the Min Yuen. ‘The MCP also operated o terrorist enit, known as the 
Blood and Steel Corps, which performed robberies, liquidated enemies of the party, and black- 
mailed and intimidated non-Communists into providing moncy and Intelligence.” 

In addition to furnishing MRLA units with food and other supplies, the Min Yuer gathered 
information and operated un intelligence artwork and couricr system for the MCE. Kesponsible 
for developing close ties between the guerrillas and the civilian masscs, the Min Yuen organized 
the population, setting up local organizations such a8 peasants' unions, "liberation Icagucs," 
women'y uniong, ind armed self-protection corps, These corps functioned as part-time guer~- 
villa unity and provided recruita for the MRLA, & 


At tne beginning of the insurgency, the MHRLA was organized along conventional lines, with 


regiments, battaliong, and con 
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1 Of these unite veried widely. As 
pressure from countcringur gent forces ..creascd, ‘hig strict organizattunal structare broke 


duwn and hadi to be repiaced bs a decentralized syst2m of independent companies and platogns, 
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which sometimes were still called regiments. By late 1951, the guerrillas had 12 independent 
forces, numbering from 200 to 400 inen each, plus support elements. % 

One or more MRLA units operated in each of the Malay states. Accordi.g to a source 
published in 1954, these were located as follows. the lst Regiment in Selengor; the 2d in Negri 
Sembilan; the 3d, 4th, and 9th in Johore, parts of the 5th (cne of the strongest) operating in 
both Perak and Kelantan; the 6th, 7th, anc 10th (a Malay unit) in Pahang; and the 8th in Kedah.25 
Interestingly enough, the first eight c. these "regiments" operated in the same general areas 


where, in World War IL, the eight independent forces of the MPAJA had operated. 


Ch’en P’ing and Guerrilla Leadership 
The Malayan Communist movement never produced a single overwhelmingly important 
leader on the order of Mav Tse-tung or Ho Chi Minh. MPAJA veteran Ch'en P'ing, * a5 Sec- 
retary General of the MCP and, after Loi Tak's ignominious departure, the leading Communist 
in Malaya, functioned as conimanding general of the guerrilla torces. The gon of a prosperous i 
Chinese bieycle manufacturer in Perak, Ch'cn P’ing had been well liked by the British officers 
who worked with him during World War 1. They had hoped that he would give up his Commu-~ 
nist activities and go into his family's business after the war inded. 
Appointment to the MCP Central Committee in 1946, however, brought Ch'en P'ing, at the 
age of 25, into the highest Malayan Communist circles. He became a dedicated and militant 
party leader, When the revolt broke out, the British Government cancelicd its award of the 
Orucr of the British Empire for Ch’so P'ing’s services in the war; eventually it offered a re- 
wird of $0,000 pounds sterling ($84,000) for bis capture. As late as 1065, he and nis wite 
were believed still to be in the deep Pahang or across the border in Thailand, where 
the MCP Central Committee and har ie werc also thought to be hiding. 26 
The MCP recognized as a weakness the fact that it had no regular army cadres ana ne 
commanders who were graduates of military sehouls or experienced in conventional military 


yperations Seme 60 percent of the MRLA puerridias were World War IL MPAJA veterans, 


however, since MEPAJA had fought very lew military operations, concentrating more on build 
jog up its petitical base among the Chinese villagers and squatters, these velerans' combat 

experience was probubly quite Hinited. Furthermore, anumber of MRLA's best qualified offi- 
cers were killed during the first few months of the revolt. Throughout the twelve years of the 


fosurgency, leadership od: maited a constant problem. 2% 


Strengths, Casualties, and Composition of Insurgent Forces 
Initial MRULA troop strength was ditficnlt to determine, and original British estimates 


ranged froin 3,006 to 4,009. Interviews later held with surrendered gucrriias indicated that 


*Olhor names used by Chten Ping include Chin Peng, Wong Hing, and Wong Mun-weh, 
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most of them had been in the jungle since 1948, and MRLA strength estimates were then revised 
upward to as high as 8,000 to 10,000. Most sources estimate MRLA sirength at the peak of 
guerrilla activity in 1951-52 to have been under 8,000 and possibly as low as 5,000 active guer- 
rillas. By June 1957, the estimated strength was less than 2,000, and by mid-1962 fewer than 
500 MCP guerrillas were thought to be still in the jungle near or beyond the Thai border. The 
strength of the Min Yuen was more difficult to gauge and estimates varied from 15,000 to 

35, 000. 28 

During the first four years from 1948 to 1952, over 3,000 guerrillas were killed, some 
2,500 were wounded, and approximately 2,000 were either captured or surrendered to govern- 
ment forces.23 In 1951-52, more than 1,000 guerrillas were killed. After this, the insurgents’ 
casualty rate declined, but their overall troop strength also fell as recruitment slackened. By 
August 1957, when Malaya became fully independent, a total of some 10,000 guerrillas haa been 
killed, captured, ur induced to surrender, and nearly 3,000 had been wounded. 30 Casualties in 
the last three years (1957-60) were insignificant except for a greatly increased surrender rate 
as tiie movement crumbled. 

Ninety-five percent of the Malayan Races Liberation Army were Malayan Chinese, Per- 
haps 40 percent of the guerrillas spoke t..e Hakka, or Kheh, dialect of South China, about 20 
percent spoke Hylam, the Hainan Island di, lect; and the rest spoke a variety of other Chinese 
dialects. Since the Hakkas comprised only a fifth of Malaya's Chinese popuiation and the 
Hylams a much smaller proportion, these two groups were overrepresented in the MCP, The 
ratio of men to women in the MRLA wan about ten to one, and most guerrillas were between 20 


and 35 years of age. 


Motivation, Training, and Indoctrination 

A large number of those who went into the jungle in 1948 were motivated by fear that they 
might be arrested for previous political activity in the MCP and Comrannist-front labor unions, 
or that chey might face reprisals from the MCP if they refused to join in the rebellion. Others 
were influenced by such factors as Communist successes in China and the charisma of Mao Tse- 
tung, the glamor of participation in a resistance movement with international implications, and 
the persuna! status that this politico-military activity conferred on those who took part. In the 
1948-52 period, communism seemed to many Asians to be the wave of the future and there was 
a certain bandwagon effect on which the MCP was able to capitalize But later, when the Com- 
munists suffered reverses or accepted partial victories, as in Korea and Indochine, recruit- 
ment foli uff and defections increased. 5: 

Particularly in the early period (1946-50), when the MRLA was able to maintain large, 
well-constructed jungle camps, there was an intensive training program for guerrilla figmers. 


Regular hours were observed in the larger camps, with reveille at 0530 and a daily schedule 
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which normally included two hours of military drill and field exercises and two hours of class~ 
room instruction in the morning, then three hours of camp duties and more drill in the 
afternoon, 32 

Combat training in MRLA camps consisted of weapons drill, dry- fire exercises (to con- 
serve ammunition), and field exercises in jungle warfure tactics. As one ex-guerrilla remi- 
nisced, "we used to race up and down hills, climb trees, and practice jung’c ambush posi- 
vions.'33 According to this source, classes were held on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
mornings in "such subjects as map reading, how to compare our own Strength and the enemy's, 
how the Russian Army fought, how the Chinese Communist Army fought, and the general prin- 
ciples of guerrilla warfare, such as to strike only at the enemy's weak points, avoid major 
battles, save your own anmmunition, and capture the enemy's *7 “unition. ''34 An emphasis on 
discipline pervaded the Communist training program, which rcgu.ated all details of life, rang- 
ing from such specifics as 'Go every day to the latrine, which must be far away from cainp" to 
such general political platitudes as "Live and work for the benefit of all, ''35 

Some 60 percent of the guerrilla traince's day was supposed to be devoted to political lec- 
tures, sccording to MCP directives. On Monday, Wednesday, Friday. and Sunday, the morn- 
ing classes were devoted to lectures on communism and current international events. A two- 
hour evening session was devoted to political indoctrination and psychological conditioning. 
This evening session was largely devoted to "self-criticism" and “mutual criticism" by the 
guerrillas, devices intended tu smoke out moraic and personality problems in the camps and to 
resolve them through group pressure upon the offending individuals. A guerrilla was expected 
to criticize not only himself and his comrades but also his superior officers. Officers were not 


supposed to punish subordinates who criticized them during this supposedly privileged period * 


Military Operations and Tactics 

Combat overations never involved large numbers of guerrillas. An analysis of more than 
100 MRLA operations during 1948-50, when unit strengths were hizhest, showed that the largest 
single action involved a guerrilla force of only 300 men und that the smallest was the werk of 
one or two guerrillas, the average action being performed by 56 men, By 1954, bands of over 
25 men were rare. Types of guerrilla action included raids on rubber and tin estates (24 per- 
cent of all actions), road ambushes (16 percent), and murdei (15, 5 percent). Robbery, sabo- 
tage, and skirmishes with security forces each represented about 10 percent; raids on police 
stations and the throwing of grenades each represented around 6 percent of guerrilla 
operations, 3 

Most raids on police stations were against sinall local precinets, and were for the purpose 
of obteining arms. Sabotage was directed primarily against railroad lines, local railruad sta- 


tions, and locomotives, but occasionally telephone wires were cut and local water supplics 


destroyed, Rubber trees were another tavorite target for sabotage, and hundreds of thousands 
of trees were destroyed before the guerrillas realized that this tactic was alienating the civilian 
population, for whuin, a» the Comruunists were so often disillusioned to discover, the means « 


earning a living meant mere than politics. 


Logistical Problems Affect Morale 

As the guerrillas were forced to exchange the comfurts of their large permanent camps for 
the security of smaller, temporary campsites deeper in the jungle, troop morate began to suf- 
fer. An early source of disconten' among the rank and file of the MRI.A concerned its change 
in leave policy: in the first year of the emergency guerrillas were permitted to go home on 
leave, but later, when some failed to return, thi privilege was withdrawn. The leaders' ap- 
yropriation of food and women also caused bad feeling among the men. As chances of a Com- 
munist victory appeared more and more remote, guerrilla morale worsened. By 1954 several 
Communist leaders had been killed by their own mien. 38 The rise in the surrender rate was 
another indication of the Communists' failure to retain the loyalty of their followers: by the end 
of 1955, some 1,700 had surrendered, as compared tv a total of 1,169 captured. 38 

The failure of the MRLA to solve its logistical problems prevented it from mounting a 
sustained military offensive. The Communists expected the Min Yuen to procure food and sup- 
plies in the settled areas of the country and transport these to the guerrilla camps in the jungle 
areas, but the system proved to be much too crude and unpredictable. As MRLA units with- 
drew deeper into the jungle, their logistical difficuities were compounded, Some sources feel 
that the logistical troubles of the MRLA might be traced to the fact that the Malayan Commu - 
nists slavishly followed Mao Tse-tung's precepts regarding the imvortance of the rural hinter- 
land as a secure vase for military operations against government-heid cities and outpasts., But 
the sparse}; settled and inhospitable jungics of Malaya were not comparable in strategic im- 
portance to China's agriculturally productive rural areas with their teeming millions of peas- 
ants. The jungle had nothing to offer the guerrillas except temporary refuge from government 


forces who controlled the populated areas of Malaya at ali times during the insurgency . 40 


Sources of Supply and Intelligence 

The insurgents were initially able to draw on ? number of lost supply drops from World 
War II days and the caches of arms and materiel which the MCP had secreted in preparation 
for the revolt. Another source was raids on trucks carrying food and war materiel inland from 
Singapore, Foreign assistance was never available in significant araounts. At first the MRLA 
received an unknown amount of military goods from Communist China via the Thai border and 
by sea, but counteringurgent measures shut off this source of supply. Onc advantage in obtain- 


ing recruits, weapons, and supplies locally was, of course, that this involved the indigenous 
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population more directly in the insurgency. Qnce a villager had given food, money, or supplies 
to the guerrillas, he was committed and could be blackmailed to give turther aid, 4! 

Most of the guerrillas’ food was obtained from Chinese squatters living on the fringes of 
the jungle. It was this vital source which the government's resettlement program and stringent 
food control measures were to cut into, forcing the guerrillas to plant vegetable gardens in 
junele clearings. Unfortunately for the insurgents, however, these clearings made excellent 
aerial targets, and by 1952 food was a major problem for the MRLA. Manpower needed for 
combat had to be used instead to forage tor food and the basic necessities of life. To sustain 
his health, each guerrilla needed about five pounds of rice per week. Pressing need Jed the 
guerrillas to resort to coercion and terrorism against the civilian population, and this in turn 
cost the Communist movement the popular support it so badly needed for survival, 42 

Aboriginal tribesmen orovided some support for MRLA units forced back into the deep 
jungle after about 1950, A directive issued by the Malayan Politburo in July 1951 ordered MCP 
state committees to organize and gain control of the aborigines through the formation of Asal 
("Aboriginal in Malay) Protection Corps in each area, By a combination of terrorism and 
propaganda, the Communist-controlled corps got thesc simple people to grow food for the yuer- 
rillas, to serve as scouts and guides, and to give warnings when government troops were in the 
urea. For example, the Senoi people provided some aid to the guerrillas. The Senoi--sub- 
divided into the Semai tribe of some 11,000 in Perak and Pahang, and the Temiar tribe of about 
38.000 in Perak and Kelantan—are the largest aboriginal group in Malaya, inhabiting the rugged 
mountainous jungles in the center of the country. 43 

The insurgents derived their finances initially from the funds of the MCP and Communist - 
controlled labor unions, Later, the Min Yuen eatorted funds from Chines" merchants, land- 
owners, and tin mine owners and "taxed" workers and squatters in gue: — la-dominated 
territory. The Protection Corps killed those who refused to pay, and by 1951 the MRLA was 
making raids on villages to collect money, as well as food and supplies. The sale of stolen 
latex (unprocessed rubber) was another source of insurgent funds, t 

The Com:iunists developed a reasonably efficient intelHigence network. The Min Yuen 
farricd on intelligence operations among the Chinese in all the major cities of Malaya, The 
police, most of whom were Malays, had difficulty in penetrating the Communist espicnage sys- 
fem until after 1952, when local Chinese were taken into the Special kranch of the police, The 
insurgents ulso made good use of Chinese squaticrs and, Jater, of aboripinal tribesmen as 


sources of information. 44 


Communication and Coordination 
Guerrilla units were always seliousiy hampered in their tectical operations by communpi- 


cation difficulties, which made evordinated action impossible. Radio equipment was almost 
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completely lacking, therefore the party had to rely upon couriers, with a conspicuous lack of 
success. Messages setting forth major policy decisions were sometimes a year late in reach- 
ing their destinations. 46 

Because of these deficiencies in vommunication, the MCP adopted a quota system for as- 
signing military operations. At the annual meetings of the MCP Pclitburo, quotas were estab- 
listed for each type of military operation to be performed throughout the country in the following 
year; state and district quotas were then assigned. An obvious weakness of the system lay in 
the tendency of unit commanders to overfill quotas for the easier operations in order to com- 
pensate for their failures to carry out more dangerous assignments. Also, with local com- 
manders free to meet their quotas at moments of their own choosing, no concerted and system- 
atic attack against a particular key target was possible.47 Cumbersome and inefficient as the 
quota system was, it ia difficult to think cf an alternative available to the MCP, given its lack 


of adequate communications. It was only by such improvisations that the MRLA maintained it- 


self in the field for over a decade. 
COUNTERINSURGENCY 


British intelligence sources warncd in the spring of 1948 that the sudden wave of violence 
and banditry then sweeping Malaya was a prelude to a Communist-led general uprising. The 
first public notice of the situation came on June 6, when Commissioner -General Malcolm 
MacDonald observed that the Communists were "making a desperate effort to impose the rule 
of the knife and gun in plantations, mines and factories. ''48 A number of anti-Coramunist Chi- 
nese leaders and European planters and estate managers were murdered in June, and the public 
demanded that the government take steps to check the mounting tc1.or. 

On June 18, a state of emergency was declared throughout the Federation. Police raids 
against known Communist headquarters on June 21 led to the arrest of some 600 suspects, al- 
though most of the MCP leaders had alrcady gone into prearranged jungle hiding places when 
the police struck. On June 24, the emergency was extended to include Singapore, and in early 
July the MCP and its front organizations were officially banned in both the Federation and the 
crown colony, 49 

The proclemation of a state of emergency brought into effect a series of regulations de- 
signed to aid the government in reestablishing control and stamping out the insurgency. The 
much-used Pegulation 17, for example, provided for detention without trial of anyone suspected 
of aiding persons taking part in Communist activities; it also contained provisions for the de- 
portation of aliens and the detention of persons in rehabilitation centers for a period of eight 
months to a year. Other regulations made the unauthorized possession of weapons and the 


procurement of supplies for the guerrillas punishable by death, and the entire population over 


the age of 12 was required to register with the local police, wha issued identity cards bearing 
thumb prints and photographs. 50 Emergency regulations were added as necessary and revoked 
when possible; they enabled the government tu act with precision and dispatch and were uf un- 


doubted value to the counterinsurgency campaign, 4! 


Holding the Line in 1948 

There was no integrated strategy of counterinsurgent operations in the first two years of 
the emergency but the police and armed forces were enlarged as rapidly as possible. By 
August 1948, an infantry battalion arrived from Hong Kong, and in October an elite Guards 
brigade arrived from Britain. 

‘pecial forces units, known as Ferret Forces, were made up of volunteers from the Regu- 
lar Army and included Malays, Gurkhas, Chinese, Dyaks, * and Europeans familiar with the 
country and languages. Ferret Force groups were trained by the Malay Regiment at Port Dick- 
gon, There were eventually six groups in operation, each numbering around 80 officers and 
men, with a total strength of under 500, 52 The Special Constabulary was also formed to aug- 
ment the self~defenge forces which both European and Chinese planters and miners had assem-~ 
bled to protect their lives and property. 

There was no terrorist activity in the large cities; the rubber plantations and tin mines, 
along with ::small police and railway stations in the interior, became the 'frant lines" of the 
Malayan campaign. As quickly as possible, arms were made available to estate managers and 
mine operater3, who bore the brunt of the guerrilla attacks, §3 These men "lived with revol- 
vers under their pillows," wrote one source. "Their bungalows were floodlit at night and pro- 
tected by barbed wire, and they hired armed Malay guards, The estate automobile was often 
turned into a homemade armored car. The planter drove around his estate with a heavily 
armed escort, and ii he were wise he never used the same route twice in succession, 54 When 
reinforcements arrived trom other parts of the British Commonwealth, this system of static 
defense was supplemeiited by military patrols and police raids into guerrilla-infested districts. 

By the end of 1948 it was clear that the government was holding the insurgents at bay, al- 
though no one expected a swift and final defeat of the guerrijla movement. Malaya's adminis- 
trative apparatus never broke down completely ¢ven in the interior; there were never any 
liberated areas" in which the MCP held sway openly and continuously tar any period of time 
Much of the credit for this early success belongs to the planters and miners, who with the 
help of their soremen and overseers held their ground and thus frustrated the gucrrillas’ prime 


strategic objective of controlling the countryside. ** 


*Natives of nearly Borneo. 


Farly Leaders—Gurnev, Gray, and Briggs 

The British were fortunate to have available a number of highly competent leaders. In the 
initial phase, three top officials were responsible for political, security, and military matters 
Sir Henry Gurney, High Commissioner; Col. William Gray. Commissioner of Police; and Lt. 
Gen. Sir Harold Briggs, Director ef Operations. 

High Commissioner Sir Henry Gurney, who arrived in Malaya in October 19498, was a man 
of considerable diplomatic skill and personal courage. On his frequent trips into the interior 
Sir Henry insisted that his vehicle always fly the Federation pennant, By thus "showing the 
flag,'' at great personal risk, he hoped to inspire confidence in the government and keep up 
morale. On October 6, 1951, his motor car was ambushed: Sir Henry was killed when he left 
the car and walked toward the guerrillas, apparently to draw their fire away trom his wife and 
aides in the stailed vehicle. Although the morale of government forces suffered momentarily , 
the shock effect which Gurney's heroic death had on the British and Malayan public at large 
actually aided the counterinsurgent effort by dramatizing the seriousness of the situation, 56 

The termination of Britain's involveinent in Palestine in 1948 had permitted personne! from 
the Palestine Police Force to be transferred to Malaya. One of these, Col. William Gray, 
served as Commissioner of Police in the Federation from July 1948 to the end of 1951. Itis 
generally acknowledged that Colonel Gray and his colleagues from Palestine did a good job of 
strengthening a badly organized police force, although they were unpopular with the local police, 
who resented them as outsiders. Gray was instrumental in obtaining additional weapons .nd the 
radio equipment with which te create a Federation-wide police radio network. Unfortunately, 
Gray's personality did not make for close collaboration with the armed forces and the Director 
ot Operations. © 

In March 1949, the British Government appointed Lt. Gen. Sir Harold Briggs, a rutired 
army officer of Burma fame and an expert in jungie warfare, to work directly under the High 
Commissioner as a civilian Director of Operations. To coordinate the ..unterinsurgent opera - 
tions of armed forces, police, and government. Briggs established a Federal War Council; he 
also ordered the creation of State War Executive Committees (SWECs) and District War Exec- 
utive Committees (DWECs). rach of these committces contained representatives of the civil 
governmen, the police, and the military, who worked together as a triumvirate. The daily 
meetings of these SWECs ana DWECs, caJled "morning prayers” by the British, served as in- 


formal plauning sessions for each day's activities. 58 Joint police-army operations rooms were 


The Briggs Plan 


Ry Junc 1950, Briggs had evolved an integrated plan of antiguerrilla cperations, 4 program 


which was continued throughout the emergency. The strategy of the Briggs Plan was to deny the 
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pucrrillas access to utelr chied source of supply and intelligence--the civilian population, This 
invelved the resettiment of half a milton Chinese squatters living on the fringe of the jungle, the 


regrouping vi mine and estate laborers. and the enforcement of string 


prevent Main Yuen agents in urban and plantation areas trom petting foud and infer mation to the 
guercillas operating in the jumgie. Unable to obtiin lvod trom: nearby squatter farms, the guer- 
villas Were to be forced to come cut inte the open, Where they eould be attacked by government 
forces 
Aithough he was never full, satistied with the executive powers given him as Director of 

Operations ~he had no direst control over the Fy deration’s police system, for instance — Briggs 
nonetheless succeeded in laying the foundation fur eventual victory over (he MCP. When he lett 
Malaya at the expiration of hig appointment late in 1951, General Briggs left behind a werkable 


program of counterguerrilla action. He diced, an cxhausted man, a few months later, 


Templer Combines Civil and Military Authority 

Jn January 1952, Gen. Sir Gerald Templer was appointed High Commissioner of the Fede- 
ration. The first military man ever te occupy this political post, Templer served simulta 
neousl as Director of Qperations during the two and one-half years he was iu Malaya.* The 
Appointment of a military man to the Federation's highest political post under scored the povern- 
ment's belief that, to aveid the coordination problems encountered by Briggs, there should be 
no division between military and civil authority and that responsibility fur both military and 
civil operations should be vested in one man, 

"A brilliant man with ideas, inflexible determination, great driving force, and a tempern- 
ment that did not suffer fools gladly °°! Templer successtully implemented the Briggs Ulan, 
bringing his own personal touch to the psychulogical wartibe aspects of the campaigm. The 
General's incessant travels about the country. making in-pection tours and holding personal 
coni¢rences with local commanders and oftivitds, bad a positive intluence on public morale, 
Tenmpler's personal strategy for winnin a Hedris ana onads of ine Malayen people," ao he 
Liecd to describe fis mission in Malaya, inveived ha 4a treatment of villagers and individuals 
caught esti wating with the puerillas, combined with positive meentives for those who co- 
operated with the government. He laid great stress on Midayan participation in local povern- 
Ment, 

When General Templer left Malaya in dunc 1954, he was succeeded politneally by his 
Deputy High Commissiones , )) Co MacGillivray, a Colonial Office civil servant. Gen. Sir 
Geolirey Bourne, already General Office: Commanding, Malaya assumed Tompler's military 


pest as Director of Operations. Thus military and political matters Were again separately 
Siz Rob Lockhart served as interim: Director of Op orations tor a few montos in 19ol until 
General Templer arrived. 
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paign wes te confine for sexs more yoars.”* 


Organisation, Deployment, and Mission of Forces 

During the emetgeney, counterinsurgent forces consisted of the entire Malayan police sys 
tem and the various British treop units deployed in Malaya. The Malayan police force was 
crganized inte three main elements: the Regular Police, which pertoro.d routine police duties; 
the Special Constabulary, organized into some 800 area security units (of about 25 men cach), 
which sccured their arcas by both stationary guards and patrols up to the jungle frinves; and 
the Field Force, a paramilitary force which patrolled the Thai border and mannew the deep 
jungle forts Diplomatic agreements with the government of Thailand in 1949 gave them blanket 
permission to pursue guerrillas 10 miles acrosg the border. 54 

In principle the armed forces were there to reinforee the loval police, each major police 
force being supported by a miliiary unit varying in size from company to battalion or even 
brigade. Generally speaxing, jungle areas wore under the operational control of the military 
forces, while urban and plantation areas were the responsibility of the police. The police pa- 
trolled the Thai border and, after 1952, maintained garrisons among the aborigines in the deep 
jungle, 

Early in the emergency it was decided that intelligence work should be a function of the 
police rather than the armed forces. Sinee policemen normally remained it. the same locality, 
they were able to build up the intelligence picture for their areas over a long period of time. 
The agency responsible for collecting, collating, and disseminating intelligence data was the 
Special Branch of the Regular Police Force. Liaison between the Special Branch and the armed 
forces was maintained through Military Intelligence Officers (MIOs), who worked in Special 
Branch offices, and through daily mectings of SWECs and DWECs. In 1952, Chinese agents 
were added (> the Special Branch, AbLic to penctrate the Communist network, these Chinese 
agents proved extremely valuable in obtainiug the information necessary for effective opera- 


tions,” 


Strength of Forces and Tie-Down Ratios 

At the outbreak of the revolt there were about 10,000 police in the Federation; these were 
increased to some 75,000 in the Regular Police and Special Constabulary. From the original 12 
battalions of Gurkha, Malay, and British troops, probably numbering around 9,000 men, troop 
strength increased tu nearly 40,000. This figure included 25,000 men from Britain (some of 
whom were Royal Nivy and Royal Air Force personnel), 10,500 Gurkhas, and five battaliong of 
the bfalay Regiment, ag well as contingents of colonial and commonwealth troops. In addition, 


there was also a 250,000 man Home Guard. + 
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Qac capert has suggested 
Wiatat wou'd & more realistic te dance, an the one hand, the 8,000 or more infantr rifle - 
men and pohecumen actualy operating in the juigles aysinst an wpprosimate.y equal nuvalay of 
guerrillas at the peak of the insurgency, and, on the other hand, to balance the some gud, ace 
soldicra, policemen, and other auxiliaries supporting and supplying the combatants and con- 
trolling the civilian population against the 500,000 or so Chinese villagers who functioned in a 
similar support capacity for the guerrillas.” The cost of killing one puerrilla was estimated at 


; Bk O80 
an average of 700 man-hours of patrolling, ambushing, and open fighting.” 


Jungle Patrols and Food-Denial Operations 


Military operations in Malaya consisted largely of combat patrols by squads or platoons and 
sometinics companies. Patrols of company size would normally remain in the jungle for rather 
long periods, forming a bise camp out of which squads or platoons could operate in several 
directions.” In dense jungle a patrol night be able to move only 500 yards in an hour, but on a 


rubber estate they might cover 2 miles inthe same time. Once a military unit had gotten the 


"feel" of an area through routine patrolling on little or no information (termed by the British 
“jungle bashing"), patrolling could then be limited to operations based on intelligence or in sup- 
port of overall military operations.” 

The one operation the british found "utterly useless" was "flogging the jungle without in- 
formation by large numbers of troops." Best results were obtained when a small Lody of men 
weni on patrol backed up by a great deal of prior plunnin;,, coordination, and intelligence work. 
On such patrols, one group might attuck a guerrilla camp whiie others lay in wait to ambush 
fieeing guerrillas." 

Given only a brief orientation and training period in Malaya, European soldiers were at 
first unskilled in the ways of the jungle. To overcome this hondieap, ‘he British imported, 
from nearby North Borneo and Sarawak, a number of Dyak tribesmen as trackers and scouts 
for government patrols. These men, members of headhunting tribes, were able to read such 
signs as bent twigs and turned leaves—things which were meaningless to the European unfa- 
miliar with the jungle. A battalion made up of Fiji Islanders was also helpful in jungle opera- 
tions.” The best guides, however, were ex-guerrillas, who often led patrols into jungle camps 
from which they had fled only hours before, Government forces gained the offensive by about 
1952, when they were increagingly abic io employ tactics of surprise assault and ambush. 

The most successful operations in Malaya, according te one veteran company commander, 


were those aimed at denying foodstuff to the guerrillas.’” In June 1951, with Operation 
8 1 


STARVATION, General Briggs instituted stringent regulitions to vontrol the movement of fuud, 


doen sale uf government fOr cs le insvrg nts. 


Sg ee ee ee ee ai 


Medeibe, and other supplies Which tie guerrillas needed, Cperatun STARVACbeN did not 

work very well at firat, owing to the ineffeotiveonees of the Home Guards and Speci! Constables 
at the Jucal levea, ae vever, as onfore: eat procedures were improved, the yuerriilas began to 
feel the pinch, Concentrated food -denial operations were undertaken jointlh by police and army 


units in one district after another .™! 


Treatment of Civilian Population 

A vital part of the food-denial program was the identification of villagers who were supply - 
ing food to the guerrillas, When enough evidence had been collected to show conclusively that a 
villager was a supplier, he was discreetly conironted with this evidence by a Chinese detective 
from the Specia) Branch and giventhe opportunity of redeeming himself in the eyes of the gov- 
ernment by becoming an informer. If he agreed to become a double-agent, he would continue to 
smuggle foodstuff to the Communists while providing precise information on the movements of 
the guerrillas. If, on the other hand, he fled to the jungles, as many did, the Communists lost 
a source of supply and gained another mouth to feed. This kind of blackmail" by the police, 
combined with a system of generous rewards, turned many village food smugglers into govern- 
ment agents, with excellent results for intelligence.”® 

When an area had been cleared of guerrillas. it was declared a "White Area" and emer- 
gency regulations, including the unpopular food control measures, were lifted. If any area was 
reinfiltrated by guerrillas, the regulations and controls were to be reimposed. This gave the 
civilian population a definite incentive to cooperate with the government, Malacca was declared 
the first "White Area" in 1954. By the end of 1955, there were large extensions of the White 


a 


Areas, particularly in Kelantan, Trengganu, and Pahang.’ Hard-core areas of guerrilla infes- 
tation in Johore and Perak, however, were not declared White Areas until 1960. 

Collective punishment was sometime: {mposed on villages suspected of aiding gucrrillas in 
the area, after the villagers had refuscd to cooperate with government forces. This method wag 
frequently employed by General Templer. One well-known case was that of Tanjong Malim, a 
vitlage of 2U,0UU, long suspected of aiding the insurgents, where a particularly heinous attack 
on a civic action party laying a water pipe to serve the village occurred, Tempter summoned 
the leaders of the community hefore him, told them he held them responsible for the ambush, 
and imposed a 22-hour -a-day curfew; the rice ration was cut in half; and questionnaires were 
distributed to each house. Unsigned replies led to che arrest of some 40 Chinese suspected of 
being in Yuen couriers or food suppliers, and Tanjong Malim soon became one of the safest 
towns in Malaya. Another form of collective punishment was the levying of collective fines, as 


in the case of Pusing in Perak, which was fined $3,000 for its record of 87 guerrilla incidents 


in the area. 8 
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“Jungie Foria” and Air Operations 

Another successful undertaking was the cstablishment of “jungle forts” among the aboriginal 
Senoi tribesmen of Pahang and Kelantan to deny even this remote area to the guerrillas. Be- 
ginning Carly in 1982, garrisons of the Police kicld Force were set up in the ulu, as the Malays 
call the deep jungle, to serve as permanent bases for patrols in the arca and, with the help of 
anthronvulogisis and field assistants from the Federation's Department of Aborigines, to operate 
trading posts and medical centers for the tribes. About 15 jungle forts were built, and by 1955 
the Communist hold over the tribes had been broken, Net only did these outposts provide pro- 
tection from the Conmunists, but they brought, in the form of medical treatment and primary 
education, the first rudiments of civilization that these primitive people had ever known," 

Malaya's better -than-average road system and transportation facilitics substantially aided 
the counterinsurgent cffort. However, once the guerrilla war moved into the jungle, helicopters 
becanie indispensable for rapid movement of troops, casualty evacuation, and supplying Jungle 
forts. The No. 348 Naval Helicopter Squadron and the No, 155 Squadron of the Royal Air Foree 
(RAF) operated helicopters at the height of the emergency and supported the Army's 22d Special 
Air Service Regiment. The RAF developed supply dropping in the jungle tu a fine art, and this 
enabled troops on patrol in the jungle to keep on the trail of guerrillas for days on end. The 
air force also provided reconnaissance support for ground forces on patrol, Aerial photography 
was widely used for intelligence purposes; and aircraft were also used in psychological war- 


fare operations. 


Tactical air operations against guerrilla personne] proved generally disappointing, how- 
ever, both in the number of casualties inflicted and in the psychological effects of such opera~ 
tions, which tua frequently resulted in civilian casualties. The RAF once estimated that cach 
bombing attack on what was supposed to be a guerrilla campsite killed one-third of one 
guerrilla.” 

More effective were air attacks on the MRLA's jungle encampments, which early in the 
emergency deprived the guerrilla army of these large and relatively comfortable permanent 
bases, Later, when the guerrillas began to grow their own food, the RAF bombed the jungle 
clearings or sprayed the area with defoliating chemicals. Even when planted under tree cover, 


the plots could sometimes be detected by reconnaissance planes with infrared cameras .*" 


aed 


Succt ssful bombing taids were also directed against targets which had been pinpuimted by 
hard intedligence oblained through agents or government patrols in the ares Om the rare oo - 
easions wheo such pinpointing was possible, RAF bombers were guided from the ground, rome- 
times by markers in daylight but more often by radar at night. Sech missions were syec- 
tacularly successful, however, bombing without good intelligence probably did more harm than 
good, sinc > innocent workers and aboriginal tribesmen wer< the ones most Hkely to le injured 


in these operations *€ 


Psychological War, are Complements Military Operations 

British psychological warfare operations in Malaya were insigt tful and provocative and 
brought some particularly effective results, An early example was the creation of resent- 
ment against the insurgents' tactic of slashing rubber trees. Propaganda leaflets in Chinese and 
Tamil told the workers on rubber plantations that the Communists, by destroying rubber trees, 
were "breaking our fellow- workers‘ rice-bowls, "8 This campaign was sc successful that the 
Communists finally ordered their guerrillas to desist from this type of sabotage. 

After this campaign, the emphasis of the government's psychological warfare program 
shifted to fomenting unrest within the Communist camp itself. One of the mos. imaginative 
psychological warfare tactics was the voice aircrait, a plane which flew low over the jungle and 
broadcast messages to individual guerrillas and units. Onoccasion, General Templer addressed 
the guerrillas in Chinese via voice aircraft and gave his personal pledge that none who surren~ 
dered would be ill-treated.™ Voice aircraft broadcasts and propaganda leaflets were both de- 
signed to create dissension between lower echelon gucrrillas and their leaders. In October 


1953, some 20 million surrender leaflets were dropped cver guerrilla-held areas. Often prc- 
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par: d by ex-guerrillas who could speak from personal experience, these leaflets urged lower 


echelon guerrillas to desert, bring in their leaders, end collect liberal rewards, ranging from 
M$4,009 (US$1,333) to M$50,000 (US$16,666). 
Propaganda wag invariably aimed at the weak, the disgruntled, and the weary who, as : 
chances of a Communist victory appeared more and more remote, came out of the jungle in 
growing numbers. Hard-core leadera were wsually impervious to this type of propaganda, and 
the government was the first to admit that psychological warfare alone would never have proved 
decisive. In fact, psychological warfare was only successful in tipping the scales when the 
guerrillas were. already under intense pressure from food-denial operations and from military 


patrols operating with good intelligence.” 


Treatment of Ex-guerrillas 
With the exception of a very few hard-core Communists—whom the government either exe- 


cuted, banished, ur imprisoned- guerrillas who surrendered (known as SEPs for Surrendered 


Lacms Fereoumel: or whe were captured (CLP st were rchatulitated in special schools, such as 
Anos, @t Taiping and lpohin Perak. The majority of these ca yaermilas had become tivolved im 
the Cenumunist movement Ui ough foree af cireumstance rater than through any deep political 
conviction. The cx-gucrrilias were acvorded the respected status of hok -ven (students), and 
cinphasis Wits placed on vocational training, bookkecping, and atiilaneic. Dbterate suidents 
Were given basic instiucton in tne Chinese, Malay, aud English languages. Detainees were 
release! after a period of two to six months and were assisted by the government and Chinese 
civic organizations in finding employment.” 

Many of the SEPs joined the government's Special Operational Valunteer Force (SOVE). 
where they received the pay of a lower grade policeman and participated in patrais against their 
former comradea in the jungle, The SEPs proved invaluable to the government, both as sources 
of intelligence and as agents of psychological warfare, After sume TR months’ service in the 
Volunteer Force, SEI’s were released unconditionally to return to civilian lite, Very few of 


: a 
those released returned to the guerrilla movement.”! 


Resettlement Jaclaies Guerrillas 

One of the mast ambitisus undertakings in the Malayan emergeney was the government's 
resettlument program, begun in 1950 under General Briggs and completed during the Templer 
administration, The resettlement of the Chinese squatter population in areas that could be 
made secure from guerrilla incursions was a basic feature of the original Briggs Plan. The 
progra-a took several years to realize its objectives, since it required the construction of some 
dou ae Villages, enla: gement and lortilicaton of others, and the resettlement of a half million 
people on short notice, So far as possible the squatters, 55 percent of whom were Chinese, 
were persuaded rather than compelled to move. They received seme compensation for losses 
incurred in moving, and the gevernment assisted them in building their new homes and paid 
them a subsistence allowance for the first few months, In the new villages they were protected 
from contact with the guerrillas by such defensive fcatures as the barbed wire fences, flood- 
lights, und cleared spaces which surrounded the village. and by the police guards, whe allowed 
no one to leave at night. Villages were expected to contribute the manpower for a part-time 
Home Guard, which supplemented the police force, 

Although resettlement was primarily a military operation, it hada variety of far-reaching 
implications for the political and social development of Malaya and involved some of what has 
more récently come to be described as civic action, For example, the government tried to 
provide each family with a livelihood by permitting it to bey or lease a small farm. Othe: 
benefits of resettlement included village schoo's, community centers piped water, and electric 
lights, Lectures were given on civics and on the benefits that the Federation povernment 


brought to the Malayan Chinese. Electione were held in which villagers who had never before 


40) 


had experience in local government selected their own councils to manage villape affairs, By 
1993 there Were some 150 villages with their own village councils. 

Opinions vary widely as to the civic action aspects of rescttiement.“4 One measure of the 
program's success, however, may be Malay protestations that more was being done for the 
Chinese squatters than for the loyal Malay villagers who had supported the goverament all along, 
Of the 550 new villages, about 50 were regarded ag very successful, 400 ag moderately success 
ful, and 10C as disappointing because they were infiitrated by Communists and continued to aid 
the guerrillus.” 

In addition to the syuatters, government forces also regrouped estate and mine laborers 
behind barbed wirc defenses to prevent their intimidation by guerrillas. Even shen, many work- 
era may have been forced to obey Min Yuen orders to pass food through the wire and to donate 


one day's pay per month to the mcr .*¢ 


Political Developments During the Emergency 

The British enjoyed a definite psychological and political advantage in Malaya because of 
their avowed intention to grant Malaya self-government, followed later by full independence, 
as 800n as order could be restored and a common Malayan citizenship and government estab- 
lished. This mvuaet potent ideological weapon effectively undercut the MCP's contention that the 
way to Chinese political participation in the government of an independent Malaya lay through 
Communist revolution. It enabled the government to gain the support of the Chinese community, 
which moved increasingly away from support of the insurgents, 

After 1952. the British moved speedily to incorporate the Maleven Chinese into the body 
politic. A new citizenship law enacted that year extended Malayan citizenship automatically to 
over half the Chinese population in Malaya. Although this did not fully satisfy Malayan Chinese 
demands, it went well beyond the 1948 law and was perhaps the best compromise the liritigh 
could obtain from the Malays, Also in 1952 the Malay Civil Service was changed to the Malayan 
Civil Service, and Chinese were aamitted for the first time, although restricted to a ratio of 
one Chinese to every tour Malay civil servants,” The plan to involve the Malayan Chincse di- 
rectly in the war effort through two years’ compulsory military service was, however, largely 
4 failure owing to the widespread evasion of conscription by young Chinese, 

General Templer constantly sought to widen the participation of both Chinese and Malays in 
#]l phases of the country's political life. After 1952 village counciis were elected ta provide for 
local governments to precede the formation of a national government, and in 1955 the first 
national elections were held. The newly elected government won assurances from London of 
complete independence by 1957. During this terminal period of British rule (1955-57), Malaya's 
first national government was a political coalition stemming from an interracial election alli- 


ance of the United Malay Nationalist Organization (UMNO) and the Malayan Chinese Association 
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(MCA). Madaya's most prominent political leaders included both Malays and Chinesc. Datu 
(Sar) Onn bin Jaafar, the founder of UMNG, which he led until 1951, Tungku (Prince) Abdul 
Nahnian, who became president of UMNO in 1951) and Prime Minister of the Independent Fudera~ 
tion of Malaya in 1957; and Sic Tan Cheng-iock, the wealthy Chinese founaes and Jerder of the 
Malayan Chinese Association (MCA) 
The Malayan Chinese Asseciation had been organized as early as February 1019, by proni- 
inent members of the Chinese business community loyal to the goveratucnt, In the MCA, anti- 
Communist Chinese leaders sought to create an organization which could compete with the 
Communista for the allegiance of the poor Chinese workers and squatters by serving as a kindof 


political lobby for Chinese com.nunal interests in the Federation, 
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After 1950 the MCA began 
assisting in the resettiment of squatters and the rehabilitation of SEPs. It cullected funds rrom 
wealthy Chinese for the relief of indigent Chinese, found jobs for rehabilitated guerrillas, and 


functioned ag the chiet legal political party of the Malayan Chinese.** 


Negotiations With Ch'en P'ing in 1955 
General Templer's departure from Malaya in 1954 marked the end of the critical period of 
the emergency. In 1955 the Communists indicated for the first time an interest in negotiations 


with the newly elected Malayan government. The government, for its part, was anxious to end 


the emergency and, on September 9, 1955, offered amnesty to the guerrillas. Declaring that 


as individuals would not be prosecuted for ae's 2ommitted under Communist direction, 
When the surrender rate actually declined in the mouths that followed this offer, the gov- 


ernment responded by aunouncing the resumption of full-scale military operations, 


i 

| 

| it would not negotiate with he MCP, the government promised that guerrillas who surrendcred 
Security 
| forces ceased to follow the "shout befere shoot" procedare and, according to a news leak, 


December 25 wag set as the amnesty deadline. Ch'en P ling then agreed to a cease -iice in the 


Thai border areca. Despite the government's official position that it would not enter into nepo- 
tiations with the MCI’, for two days late in December the Federation's Chief Minister. Tuugkhu 
Abdul Rahman, Singapore's Chief Minister, David Marshall, and the MCA's Sir Tan Cheng- 
: lock met with the Secretary Gencrai of the MCP and his guerrilla staff. 
Chien P'ing agreed to end the fighting. but only on the condition that the MCP be allowed 
to operate as a legal political party—terms which were totally unacceptable to the Federation 


and Singapore povernments. The mecting broke up .ith both sides calling tor “a fight to the 


ny ry + al =n os 99 
finish,"' and in February 1956 the amnesty offer was withdrawn. 


Hy now the guerrillas were believed to number only about 2,500, but so lung as they re- | 


mained in the jung, these hard-core Communist insurgents posed a threat to the cmergent 
if 


nation which could not be ignored, Prime Minister Abdul Rahman asked for continucd military 


assistance by British Commonwealth forces after the Federation became independent on August 
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31, 1957, and Great Britain promised to keep at least 12,000 troups in te country. Early in 
1957, there were sthil sume 42,000 British and Gurkha soldiera and airmen, in addition to 
Australian and New Zealand troops and sume 9 battalions of Malayan troops. Military operu- 
tions and police measurca continued, eHhough on a greatly reduced scale, for almoat three 


years after Malaya became an independ: nt state within the British Commons — Ith. °° 


Casualty Figures and Cost of the Emei gency 

During the 12 years of the Malayan emergency, casualties among counteri: surgent military 
personnel were remarkably low, with only some 500 regulars killed. However, 1,900 members 
of the police and Home Guard were killed, Also, almost 2,500 e1viliuns lost their Uves: of 
these, 1,700 were Chinese, while over 300 were Malays; some °90 were Indians; another 100 
were Sakai and others; and over 100 Europeang, for the most part planters or managers of cs- 
tates and mines in the interior.” One expert, observing that "for every soldier, policeman 
or Home Guardsman killed, six guerri‘ias were killed or captured," concluded that this was 
due to the fact that the counterinsurgents were better trained fighters and that the guerrillas 
concentrated their main offensive agsinet the civiliaa population.” 

The financial cost of the emergency to the British and Federation governments has been 
estimated at $1.4 million a week. From $83,000 a day in 1948 the cost steadily mounted until 


it was over $234,000 a day in 1953, These figures may be low; one source has put the total 
cost at $1,200 million,'® 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


The emergency was officially ended in June 1960. There were occasional clashes after this 
time, however, between government forces and Communist guerriilas still operating in remote 
areas. The leaders of the MCP did not come to terms with the Maiayan government, which in 
turn banned all political activity by Communists and continued to hunt down che few hundred 
guerrillay remaining in the jurgle. 

The military outcome in Malaya was clearly one of defeat for the Communist insurgents, 
Their failure was due to such factors as:(1) their inability to attract and keep the loyalty of the 
population—the MCP was not even successful among the Chinese, most of whom came around 
to supporting the government; (2) their inept military and poittical leadership; (3) the lack of 
effective outside aid and the breakdown of local logistics; and (4) the British counterinsur gency 
campaign in Malays. 

Some of the outstanding features in this counterinsurgent effort were close coordination of 
civil and military operations, good communications, rapid deployment of troops, and the crea- 


tion of an effective intelligence organization. Food-control measures and especially the 
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resettloment program were of decisivermportinee, — British colonial policies in Malaya hept the 
loyalty of the population, mest of whom identified with the government dpainst the guerrillas, 
That it took 12 years and close to a inition dollars to break down the Communist village organi - 


aoand tu tind and hiil or capture a tew thousand guerrillas operating under the handicaps 


faced by the Malayan Communists points up (he fact that countermsurpency. evenunder lavorahle 


conditions, is a long and costhy affair. 

The Malayan cconemy, which in 1448 was well along in its recovery from World War i. 
weathered the storm of the }2-verr emergency with only short-term losses, The rabber indus- 
try as a whole was able te maintain production, despite (he added capeose of plantation defeuse, 
which was borne largely by private industry. The Kerean War of }do0-39 created boom con- 
ditions on the world rubber market which brought about both price intlation and higher wages for 
Malayan workers in the rubber industry. The Federation government was thus able to draw en 
its dullar reserves built ep thi ough rubber and tin sales in the wartime period to meet the costs 
of emergency..." As for long-range consequences, the cmergeney ied to the resettlement of 
half a million margini] agrieulturalists in new villages, which in most cases afforded better 
living conditions and greater econonic security than these people had known before, Under 
pressure of the emergency the Malays acceded to Chinese demands for land tenure and wider 
participation in the civil services, At the same time, mure Malays were absorbed into the 
economic life of Malaya, placing the Malay community on a more cqual economic footing with 


the urban Chinese, 


A Cammunist Defeat 

The MCP sustained a politzcal as weil as military defeat, fur the insurgents were unsuc- 
cessful in cither establishing a Communist state or influencing political events after 1957, 
Whether the emergency actually impeded the course of Malayan independence remains a maoct 
question, but certainly Malaya's achieving independence in 1957 was not the result of the Com- 
munist rebeHion, Maiaya's pclitical future is prescatiy bound together with the success of 
Malaysia, a repional federation, organized in September 1963, Comprising Malaya, Singapore ia 
Sarawak, and Sabah (North Borneo) . 

At present, communism appears to have been soundly deteated in Malaya, Nevertheless, 
like a malarial infection in the human body, some residue doubtless remains in the form of 
underground and isolated secret cadres of the MCP. These cadres now represent only a latent 
and potential threat to the Malavasian Government, but in the event of a Communist takeover in 


neighboring Thailand or Indonesia, or a severe econumic and political crisis in Matas 


falasa itsel, 
these hard-core Communists might emerge again as leaders of a new and possibly more 
dangerous insurgency. 
*Singapore withdrew from the Federation in August 1965. 
dug 
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Chapter Sixteen 


THE PHILIPPINES (1946-1954) 


by Robert Ross Smith 


After five years of governmental failures against 
the Communist Hukbalahap insurgency, the dy- 
namic Filipino leader Ramon Magsaysay trans- 
formed defeat into a resounding counterinsurgent 
vielory 


BACKGROUND | 


Communist-directcd insurgency in the Philippine Islands—the Hukbalahap movement—did 
not suddenly spring full-blown into being after World War I]. Rather, the insurgency had been 
at least partially planned and prepared during the war, and it evolved in large measure from 
economic, political, and social conditions that had prevailed i: the Philippines for hundreds of 
years.” The insurgeccy was, in fact, a nearly successful revolution, but it might never have 
taken place had successive governments in the Philippines adopted enlightened, responsive steps 
to eliminate the basic ills that invited Communist exploitation. 

With a total area of 115, 760 square rvuiles, the Philippines comprise nearly 7,100 islands, 
fewer than 500 of which are more than a square mile in size. Ninety percent of the land area is 
concentrated in 11 islands, notably Luzon in the nerth, with 40,420 square miles, and Mindanao 
in the south, with 36,540 square miles. The archipelago, lying 500 miles off the Asiatic main- 
land, stretches about 1,150 miles north to south andalmost 700 miles west to cast, and has more 
than i¢4.000 miles of ecastline. 

In 1946, when the Hukbalahap insurgency began in carnyst, the population of the Philippines 
was about 18.5 million, exclusive of U.S. military forces and at mporary group of American 
civilian employees. Fewer than a fifth of the people lived in cities, and half of these were in 
Manila and its suburbs, Almost half of the total population lived on Luzon, the largest igland 
and center of Huhbalahap activity. 

Most of the people of the Philippines—some 87 percent —were of Indonesian. Miaviin siock . 


In 1946, some 3 percent were Caucasians permanently residing in the Islands, less than 


See chapters 4 and + for Philippine insurgency -counterinsurgency situations in 18949-1902 
ana 19-42-1945, respectively. 


lL percent were Chinese, a small and undetermined number were Aetis or Negritos living in 
isulation an the mountains ef Luzon and Mindore, and the remainder were of mixed blogd. Tag- 
alog. the language of the Manila region, was nominally the national language, but few of the 
Poopic wewais spoke ai Neary 70 distinet dialects derived from a common Austronesiin-type 
lunguage were spoken in the Islands, with ejght dialects in use by about 90 percent of the popu- 
lation. Spanish was understved ana spoken by something Jess than 5 percent. In 1946, about 
30 percent of the population could speak some English in addition to heir native dialect. and 
even inthe most remote hamlets of Luzon it was usually possible to find someone who spoke 


English, 


Roots of Insurgency 

The geographic and ethnic fragmentation of the Philippines was not, however, the moving 
lactor in the insurgency of 1946-54. Rather, the insurgeney grew primarily from social unrest 
rooted in economic disparities aaa from Communist exploitation of popular dissidence. 

For generations before World War IL, agrarian unrest had been a serious problem in cen- 
tral Luzon and, in varying degrees, in the apriculturally ri_: Cagayan Valley otf northern Luzon 
and in kindred areas on other islands such as Panay, Negros, and Mindunas. But economic 
explvitation was not limited to agriculture alone. Laborers in the sugar, mining, lumbering, 
and quarrying industries, for example, taced economic problems as grave as those of the peas- 
antry, And, as industrialization and commerce grew after the turn of the 20th century, workers 
in the larger population centers—Manila and Cebu City, for example—also often found them - 
selves in an economic trap from which escape appeared impossible. 

Other factors promoting the growth of communism and other dissident movements in the 
Philippines were the political philosophies and policies espoused by the generally ultraconser- 
vative ruling class, both before and after World War ll. Deeply entrenched, if not always overt 
forms of social discrimination also generated resentment among some segments of the popula ~ 
tion. Still another base upon which the Hukbalahap movement could duild was the long Filipino 
tradition of insurgency —the use of guerrilla warfare, sedition, sabotage, and all affiliated clan- 


destine techniques against any established authority. Bu‘ whatever the weight of other causative 


factors, it was principally the problems incident to agrarian unrest—and, concomitantly, goverr - 


mental failure to solve those problems—that gave rise to the Communist-inspircd, Communist- 


dominated, and Communist-controlled Hukbalahap insurgency in the Philippines. 


Land Tenure and Rural Discontent 
Agrarian unrest was not a product of U.S. control in the Philippines, nor, in fact, did it 
stem entirely from the older Spanish regime. When the Spanish reached the Philippines in the 


16th century they fuund already in existence on Luzon a native agrarian slave-serf-tenant 
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system that invited imposition of the encomienda system which the Spanish had already estah- 


ished in Central and South Americi | Two types of eneomicndas caine intu beine bay eae 
Tigious, but in either gape the peasants worked as tenants on bands belonging to others. As time 
passed, indo, af the origmal lay choomiendis passed into mestizo Cmined -bloode ar native 
Filipino hands, but with no improvement inthe Jot of the peasantry The perma method of 
agricullure during the Spanish period was essentudly a sharecropping system that seldgm~ ai- 
Towed the tenant more than 80 percent of the crops he raiacd and, more often than net, left hin 
with as ttle as le percent. 

During the period of U.S. control after J89s8, most of the vast church estates were osten- 
silly broken up and redistributed, However, one way or another, much af Ue band ultamatels 
found its way back inio the hands of large landawners, either from the old landed aristocragy 
or trom clemei ts that found new economic opportunity under the American regime. Moreover, 
the American authority did nothing to disturb the vast lay estates that had cxistec. during the 


Spanish occupation. The tact is that, during the U.S. administration befor: World War Ib. both 


the amount and percentage of tenancy rose throughout the Philippines. Just before the war, 
fewer than 50 percent of all farmers owned the land they worked, 35 percent being tenants, and 
15 percent being hired agricultural workers or a combination of hired worker ind tenant. in 
some areas the tenancy figures ran much higher. In Pampanga Province on central Luzon, a 
hotbed of agrarian unrest, over 70 percent of the farmers were tenants and sharecroppers: in 
Luzon's Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Cavite, Tarlac, Bataan, and Laguna Provinces, the tenancy rate 
was well ever 50 percent. 

Despite the bleak picture in agriculture, the Philippines, by the gutbreak of World War HL. 
boasted the highest average standard of living and the highest average per capita invome of ans 
country in the Orient. But this average was misleading, since the low income of the poorer 
classes, representing over 90 percent of the population, was offset by the tabulousty high in- 
come of the 5 percent of the people who ran the conutry both politically and economically. Phe 
small and growing middle class represented only about 5 percent ef the population The aver- 
age farmer in the Philippines had an income of no more than 795 par vear 

In brief, American attempts at agrarian reform before World War HP birely seratched the 
surtace of the basic problem. Meanwhile, the agricultural peasaatry expected much more, and 
their expectations grew with the spread of democratic ideals, broader educational opportunities, 
public works programs, and new political and economic opportunities that evolved during the 
U.S adminotration, Minor troubles were frequent during the period of American hegemony, 
and several serious revolts or uprisings occurred, three during the Ty20's and twoun the 1930's. 
Some of these upheavals had fanatic religious overtones, others stemiicd from demagoguery of 
the worst sort, but all found their strongest appeal among the agricultural peasantra. One 


of the most powerful dissident movements of the 1980's was the Sakdal, a rightwing, 


ultranationalistic group whose remnants, after an abortive uprising in 1935, largely gravitated 
to the pio-Japanese Ganap movement, Other remnants of the group, making the full swing of 


fanatics, ultimately found a home in the Communist movement. 


Communist Activity Reicre World War H 

Despite inviting conditions, especially in the degree of agrarian unrest, communism had u 
slow start in the Phili.:unes, probably because of the influence of the Reman Catholic Church, 
to which communion the vast maieccity of Filipinos belonged. Nevertheless, by 1925 there wes 
signiticant Communist leadership in the Philippines. At first such leiders worked with existing 
literel, -eforming of lettwing organizations. Following normal Communist techniques, the 
leaders began securing control of such organi.ations as the National Peasant Unicn (apisa- 
ming Pambansa ng mga Magbubukid sa Filippinas, or KPMP), and, in the larger cities, the 
sabov unions. In 1927, the Communists managed to affiliate the Philippine Labor Congress 
with international Communist 02 ganizations, and about the same time they organized the 
‘Workers' Party to give polit) al weight to the Communist inovement. Splitting away from the 
Labor Congress. the Communists formally organized the Commurist Farty of the Philippines 
(CP}) in 1930. In 1932 Philippine courts outlawed the CPP, but the Communists continued to 
work underground through the KPMP and various labor groups. 

The years 1929-30 alsc saw the organization of a militant, leftwing Socialist Party in the 
Philippines with a cuimpanion organization known as the Workers and Feasants Union (Aguman 
ding Maldeng Talapegobra, or AMT). The Socialist Party had little strength, however, until 
after the Communist Party was outlawed in 1932. After that, the Communists gradually gained 
control of the Socialists, a trend that accelerated in 1938-29, when a number of imprisoned 
Communist leaders were freed and Conimunist-front ogranizations again began to operate 
openly. In 1938 the Socialist and Communist Parties formally merged, with the Communists 
firmly in control. Coordinated action by the merged yroup and its AMT and KPMP torces re- 
sulted in the rapid spread of its influence throughout centra) Luzon, into parts o° northern and 
southern Luzon, in Bataan and Zambales Provinces, and on Cebu, Negros, ard Vanay Islands. 
In 1940 the Socialist vice president of the merged party narrowly missed election as governor 


of Pampanga Province in central Luzon, while the party won eight mayoralty races in the same 


province, in four Tarlac Province muricipalities, and in one Nueva Ecija Province municipality . 


In part, the merged pirty operated through a so-called Popuar Front Party, which split in 19 '¢ 


into rightwing and leftwing groups. 


The Comm /nists Assume a Major Role During World War I 


The —. ...unist-Socialist leadership, clearly emerging as a force to be reckoned with on 


the eve of World War I, provided the bulk of the leadership for the Hukbalahap move ment 
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organized against the Japanese occupation during the war. The war, in fact, gave the Com- 
munists their big chance to graduate from political action into the field of actual insurgency, 
following methods that were giving the Communists success elsewhere in the world. 

In general, the Communists in the Philippines !ollowed the Moscow political line before, 
during, and after World War Il—albeit not slavishly. They often showed signs of a strong na- 
tionalism that would have been anathema to a Stalinist; and many Communist leaders in the 
Philippines (few of whom had been trained in Moscow) looked more toward the Chinese Com- 
munists than toward the Russians for guidance, help, and ideological kinship. This pro-Chinese 
orientation of the Filipino Communists helped to reinforce their anti-Japanese feeling, shared by 
the vast majority of Filipinos. Certainly, the Communists could not have lasted long in the 
period just b > the outbreak of war, had they taken any other line. After the German attack 
on Russia in June 1941, of course, both the Russian and Chinese Communists were aligned 
against the Axis Powers and the Communist line coincided with popular Filipino reactions. 

AS war threatened the Philippines, the Communist leadership saw an opportunity to increase 
its prestige and power. In October 1941, both the AMT and KPMP exhorted labor groups, peas- 
ant organizations, and various anti-Japanese groups to unite against Japanese agyression; and 
some Communist leaders began agitating for the formation of anti-Japanese guerrilla units. 

On December 10, 1941, Just two days after the outbreak of the war in the Philippines, the Com- 
munists issued an anti-Japanese manifesto pledging support of the Allied war effort, again urg- 
ing preparation for guerrilla warfare and calling for a United Front. 

These efforts foreshadowed the coming line of Communist maneuvering in the Philippines 
and reflected usual Communist techniques. Through the United Front appeal, the Communists 
bid fair to attract to theic cause many people who would not ordinarily have associated with 
them. At the same time, they were able to present to the public an operating organization, 
some definite plans, capable leadership, experience in subversive techniques, and the nucleus 
of a mass moyem ‘nt of peasants and workers upon which to build an anti-Japanese movement. 
Thus the Communists and their utffiliates were virtually the first groups in the Philippines to 


plan for guerriia warfare during the war. 


Organization of the Hukbalahap 

In February-March 1942, the United Front movement was formed on Luzon under Commu- 
nist leadership, but with some non-Communist groups and personnel affiliated. Initially, the 
organization was headed by « 12-man Provisional National Committee of the United Front, which 
was subdivided into political, economic, and militacy committees. Conditions being what they 
were, the Military Committee soon became predominant, and in March 1942 it formally orga- 


nized an anti-Japanese guerrilla force, the People's Army to Fight the Japanese. In Tagalog, 
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the dialect of much of central Luzon, this read "Hukbong ng Bayan Laban sa Hapon," the initial 
s\llables of which provided the short tithe Hukbalahap (or Huks). The Military Comynilttee 
eame to be known us GHQ-Hukbalahap, and its chairman, Luis Taruc, became the Hukbalahap 
commander. By 1944, the Provisional Nation:.| Committee of the United Front ceased to exist 
even as a fietion and the last non-Communist elements had disappeared from the Communist- 


dominated Hukbalahap forces. 


During 1942 and the first quarter of 1913, the Hukbalahap had emphasized military buildup, 


organizaticn, und o, erations. When Japanese punitive expeditions in March 1943 dealt severe 
blows to the organization, the Hukbalahap decided to de-emphasize overt military operations and 
to improve and expand their underground organization. Teo increase their mass support base, 
they rejuvenated a Bacrio United Defense Corps, which had been started in January 1942 but 
then neglected. The corps provided supplies, intelligence, and recruits to the guerrilla forces; 
formed a propaganda base, and operated local, clandestine, Communist-dominated “govern~ 
ments." At the same time, the Hukbalahap began generally to perfect their organization and to 


expand their area of influence. 


Huk Relations With Other Guerriilas and U.S, Forces 

The political and military expansion of the Hukbalahap during the war brought the Huks into 
increasing conflict with non-Communist, pro-American guerrillas who looked to U.S. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's Gener] Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area (GHQ SWPA), for support 
and guidance. Known as USAFFE (United States Army Forces in the Far East) guerrillas, 
these groups, largely American-led, had no political aims beye id the restoration of the legiti- 
mate government. Militarily, they had generally adopted a lie-low policy that emphasized the 
collection of intelligence for GHQ SWPA and the formation of tactical units against the day when 
Allied forces would return to Luzon. The conflict between the Hukbalahap and the USAFFE 
guerrillas was to prevent the guerrilla resistance movement over much of Luzon from realizing 
its full wartime potential. 

During late 1944 and January 1945, the Hukbalahap pushed their work of establishing local 
governments, even appointing governers for Pampanga and Laguna Provinces, and suddenly in-~ 
creased military operations against the Japanese to the fullest possible extent. Manifestly in- 
tending to impress the American high command by their anti-Japane: 2 achievements and by the 
extent of their strength and influence, Huk leadership apparently meant topresent the U 5. and 
Philippine governments with a fait accompli that would leave the Communists firmly in control 
of the Central Plains region of Luzon and much of southern Luzon. Huk leaders seemed to have 
been confident of a warm reception irom the Americans, on the contrary, it proved generally 


cool. 
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U.S. Forces Oppose the Huks 

At the time U.S. forces returned to Luzon in January 1945, GHQ SWPA had collected con- 
siderable information about the Hukbalahap organization, strength, leadership, and aims. This 
information alowed a clear understanding of the transition of the Vlukbajahap movement from 
the militantly anti-dJapauese United Front orientation of 1941-42 to the Communist-line activi- 
ties and political emphasis that characterized the movement by late 1943. GHQ SWPA did not 
anticipate any overt Hukbalahap action against American invasion forces, but clearly foresaw 
that the movement could become a difficult problem for legitimate military and civil authorities 
during the re-oecupation of Luzon and the re-establishment of legai government. The move- 
ment's ultimate goal, in the opinion of GHQ SWPA, was to establish a Communist regime in the 
Philippines as soon as U.S. forces, having wrested the Islands from the Japanese, had departed. 
Accordingly, U.S. troops returning to Luzon were suspicious of the Hukbalahap and were pre- 
pared to brook no interference from them. 

As a result, American forces disarmed many Huk guerrilla units in the Central Plains- 
Manila area; American civil affairs units removed the local governments that the Hukbalahap 
had established; and American military personnel, late in February 1945, arrested and im- 
prisonecd many high-ranking members of GHQ Hukbalahap. In mid-Mar vo, Luis Taruc and his 
second in command, Casto Alejandrino, were released from prison, partly in response to popu- 
lar demand from central Luzon peasantry, but primarily to get the help of the two leaders in 
disarming and disbanding all remaining Huk units. 

When the release failed to produce the desired result, the two leaders were rearrested in 
April, and concerted anti-Hukbalahap, police-type action got underway in central Luzon. Under 
American leadership initially, the bulk ot the troops employed in this police action were Fili- 
pinos. Many were from bona fide USAFFE guerrilla units, others were “eleventh-hour" guer-~ 
rillas; none had any reason to love the Hukbalahan. The result in some areas was a virtual 
reign of terror in which the innocent suffered with the guilty. It was not unti] the tactical situ- 
ation on Luzon became stabilized in midsummer that sufficient American leadership and units 
could be employed to restore some order out of the chaos which uninhibited, terroristic police 
actions had created in many areas of the Central Plains. 

What the situation might have been, had returning American and Filipino authorities handled 
the Hukbalahap «..fferently duriug the Luzon liberation campaign, is imponderable. By the end 
of the war, it was too late to start over, for cause upon cause had pyramided to draw adherents 


to the Hukbalahap and to strengthen the hand of the Communists. 


The Collaboration Question and Other Postwar Protlems 
One of the most agitating of all issues was that of collaboration. This issue came inte focus 


when, in April 1945, General MacArthur announced that Manuel Roxas, who had served the 
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Japanese puppet government in various capacities, had been "liberated"--while four other Fili- 
pine members of the puppet gevernment were imprisoned. Roxas had been a prominent prewar 
politician anda brigadier general of the Philippine Army during the carly days of the war. The 
apparent acceptance of Roxas muddied the waters of the collaboration question almost beyond 
hope, and subsequent actions on collaboration by both American and Filipine authorities did 
nothing to lessen the confusion. For example, 31 available members of the prewar Philippine 
House of Representatives had held offices in the Japanese puppet povernment, as had 14 sur- 
viving members of the Senate. Without the latter 14, Filipino President Sergio Osmena could 
not convene a Senate quorum. Although Osmena was reluctant lo reconvene the Congress, he 
did so under prodding by MacArthur, thus seating 45 members who were still under a cloud. 
Roxas, with the support of the so-called collaborationist members of Congress, soon became the 
real power in the government. To the vast majority of the Filipino people, the whole action 
seemed an unacceptable return to prewar political mancuverings. 

Thousands of former guerrillas were also frustrated and disillusioned by governmental 
programs of guerrilla unit recognition, back pay, and other benefits. The programs werc poorly 
and often dishonestly administered; they were slowed by red tape, affected by favoritism, and, 
in the case of back pay, marked by petty graft and corruption. Meanwhile, the general letdown 
of morale and morals incident to the war had opened the door to corruption at almost all gov- 


ernmental levels. Black marketeering flourished in all commodities, including relief and re- 


habilitation supplies, and inflation was rampant, with the result that legitimate business was 
paralyzed and economic recovery precluded. 

Anti-Americanism developed, not only because of the foregoing factors, but also as the re- 
sult of slow progress in acting on relief programs and war damage claims. For example, 
Osmena’s government estimated war damage at 11,200 million, based upon postwar price levels, 
and an American war damage commission, using prewar values, estimated damage at 800 mil- 
lion; but the U.S. Congress, in April 1946, initially voted only $520 million. In February 1946, 
the U.S. Congress had denied to Filipino veterans of USAFFE the benetits ofthe GI bill of rights, 
mustering-out pay, and other gratuities available tu U.S. veterans. As for reliet, by June 1, 
1946, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency had allocated only$3, 375, 000to the 
Philippines, scarcely a tenth of the amount that Yugoslavia had received by the same date. More- 
over, many Filipinos felt that the proposed Philippine Trade Act of 1946 would tend to freeze the 


Philippine economy in its prewar colonial pattern. 


The Communists Exploit the Political Turmoil 
All these factors fed grist to the Communist propaganda mill, but the Communists were by 
no means the only dissenters. Communist voices only added to the general discontent, and it 


appeared obvious that some drastic change was due, The Osmeiia administration, torn by 
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factionalism, unable to halt the tide of corruption, and providing no answer to the problems be- 
sctting the country, was becoming thoroughly discredited. Indeed, the government nearly col - 
lapsed completely during December 1945 and January 1946, after an open split between Osmena 
and Roxas. Roxas bolted Osmena's dominant Nacionalista Party and organized the Liberal 
Party, which nominated him for President in the April 1946 elections, with Elpidio Quirino as 
his running mate. 

For some time the Communists were unsure what line they should take toward the elections, 
but ultimately they decided to join the Democratic Alliance (DA). The DA, organized by mou- 
erates and liberals in July 1945, had evolved into a political party attractive to many who had 
become disgusted with the way things were going. Mildly nationalistic and standing for numer- 
ous governmental reforms, the DA never came under Communist domination at a national level, 
although some of its local groups were undoubtedly Communist influenced. The Roxas-Osmena 
split and the formation of the Liberal Party posed a dijeznma tor the alliance and the Com- 
munists, who had planned to enter a DA Party slate in the April 1946 elections. The alliance 
finally decided to support Osmefia and the Nacionalistas as the lesser of the two evils, on the 
basis that entry of a third party slate would only guarantee the election of Roxas. 

On a national basis, Roxas and the Liberal Party won the April 1946 elections. In central 
Luzon, however, Osmena and the DA emerged victorious despite a campaign of terror conducted 
by Roxas supporters, including the bulk of the armed forces. Central Luzon provinces also 
elected six DA congressmen, including Huk leader Luis Taruc, who had again been released from 
jail in September 1945, and one liberal Nacionalista. These sever men posed a major problem 
to Roxas, for they would have denied him the majority he needed in the House of Representatives 
in order to amend the Philippine Constitution. Since the Constitution accorded Filipino nationals 
preference in the exploitation of Philippine resources, it had to be amended before the govern- 
ment could ratify the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, which would “r a period accord equal pref- 
erence to Filipinos and Americans. Roxas solved the problem by . aving his House supporters 
refuse to seat the seven. At the same time, he prevailed upon the Senate to refuse to seat three 
moderate Naciunalista senators, thereby increasing his strength in the Senate. These blatant 


steps handed the Communists another issue by which to gain more sympathizers. 


Inadequacy of Government Forces 

But the government was not unaware of the threat and, in fact, during the campaign, Roxas 
had promised to stamp out the Hukbalahap within 60 days after his election. Actually, the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines were ill prepared for efficient military action. They had been 
reduced from a total strength of 132,000 to some 37,000 men, of whom over 24,000 were in the 
Military Police Command which, operating under the control of the Department of the Interior, 


had taken over responsibility for law and order from the former American-commanded Military 
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Police Command in January 1946. The Military Police Command was inadequately equipped, its 
leadership was poor, and its morale was low. The units were not distributed on an equitable 
basis but were largely immobilized in defensive garrisons according to the desires of powertul 
politicians, leading businessme a. 2nd rich landowners. Local provineial and municipal police 
were in even worse straits, and police jobs were usually marked as political awards. The anti- 
Hukbalahap action in the spring of 1946 soon became in reality a renewed campaign of terrer in 


central Luzon. 
INSURGENCY * 


At the time, the Hukbalahap was virtually disbanded as a military foree, and the Communist 
leadership was emphasizing political action and general mobilization of supporters. But the 
Communists had not forgotten that a duy for armed uprising might come, and individual members 
had for the most part kept their arms. By black-market operations, bribery, barter, purchase, 
thefi, and raids, former Hubvwlahap mililury leaders, during carly 1946, had also begun to se- 
cure stocks af the most modern American small arms, rifles, machineguns, and other military 
equipment. 

The Communists were served by the government's anti--Hukbalahap hunts during the spring 
of 1946, since these actions alienated people from the povernment. Even hastily reorganized 
Huk squadrons often proved more than a match for government forces; and, by the end of May, 
the Communists' military rebuilding became an established fact, as Luis Taruc reconstituted 
GHQ Hukbalahap. 


Early Truce Efforts Fail 

By early June, President Roxas had to admit the futility of the government's police actions. 
He now tried mediation and negotiation, promising reforms in the sharecropping system and a 
three months' truce during which the Hukhbalahap could disband and turn in their arms. The 
truce, however, never really cxisted cxcept at the highest levels of Communist and government 
echelons, probably because neither side had sufficient strength to impose its authority on re- 
gional and local subordinates. It thus accomplished nothing beyond giving government forces 
time to re-equip and reorganize and granting the Hukbalahap an opportunity to improve their 
military vosture. 

Even before the truce deadline of August 3:1, 1946, bitter fighting broke out a]l over central 
Luzon and spread into Laguna and Tayabas Provinces of southern Luzon, where the Communists 
were having new organizational success. The expiration of the truce was the signal for a new 
outbreak of indiscriminate terrorism on the part of the Philippine Armed Forces, again primar- 


ily the Military Police Command, reinforced by local Civil Guards (often privately raised), 
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local police, and substantia] portions of the Philippine Army. But government forces were far 
too immobilized in static defensive positions even to realize such combat potential as they had, 
The new campaigns, unparalleled in ferocity, again served mainly to turther the Hukbalahap 
cause by fomenting peasant hatred of all government forces and representatives. 

The Hukbalahap guerrillas remained highly mobile and continually harassed government 
armed forces with smal] hit-and-run raids and ambushes over wide areas of Luzon. These gen- 
erally successful tactics improved Huk mo ‘v, limited their combat casualties, kept Huk units 
intact, and attracted recruits to the Communist cause, whiie they impressed the peasantry with 
the futility of the government's military operations and helped demoralize and exhaust govern- 


ment forces. 


Huks Expand to New Areas and Reorganise 

Meanwhile, the Communists gained more success in expanding their mass support base 
beyond the four central Luzon provinces of Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, and Bulacan, the 
original area of ‘Huklandia."’ For this purpose thev employed 7 acW Natlignal Feasauuts Union 
(Pambansang Kaisahan ng Magbubukid, or PKM), formed by merging the remnants of the pre- 
war KPMP and AMT. In the tall of 1946, the PKM moved rapidly into Bataan and Zambales 
Provinces, west of the Central Plains, followed by Hukbalahap military organizers. Increased 
political and military organizational efforts also took place in Pangasinan, Nueva Vizcaya, 
Isabela, Laguna, Batangas, and Tayabas (Quezon) Provinces of Luzon, and a good administrative 
base was formed on Panay Island. This organizational activity yielded the Huks beth money and 
recruits. 

The Huks were, however, willing to accept a slower pace of military operations in central 
Luzon in November 1946. Although by no means defeated during the government's 1946 puni- 
tive operations, they were willing to use a period of grace in order to repair damage and build 
up military and political strength. They remained quiet when, in January 1947, President Roxas, 
in what was probably a prupuganda move, announced that the Huk problem had been solved; and 
it was the government that initiated new operations. In March the Hukbaiahap were taced with 
a three-pronged offensive sweep through the Central Plains, the best and largest yet organized, 
as government forces converged on the known Huk strongholds of Mount Arayat and the nearby 
Candaba Swamp. 

Overcontident militarily, and at least temporarily obsessed with expansion of the civilian 


mass support base, the Hukbalahap were caught by surprise. They had also neglected security 


and now discovered that government agents had infiltrated both their military and political or- 
ganizations. The latter, especially, resulted in severe blows to the mass support’ +. But 
militarily, the Hukbalahap were not badly hurt—their military units were prepared . i-der- 


ground at a moment's notice and many of them, at the time of the action, were engaged in 


est lishing bases in Mountainous areas on both sides of the Central Hlains. By and large, the 
uppec echelons of Communist military and political organizations escaped the government's 
dragnet operation, which, from a purely military point of view, was hardly an outstanding 
SUCCESS. 

From March 1947 through Mareh 1948 the insurgeney was Iess violent in nature, but the 
Hukbulahap renewed their organizational efforts in ways that were to have an important bearing 
on the future. They strove to expand their political and military forees, facing some difficulties 
as the government's economic program improved conditions in the Philippines. Both political 
and military training schools were established, regional commands for military operations were 
setup, and preparations tor a protracted political and military conflict were continued. The 
direction of these efforts was made obvious by the renamit, 9f the Hukbalahap as the Hukhong 
Mapagpalaya ng Balayan «Pcoples' Liberation Army, HMB). They nonetheless continued to be 


known as Huks. 


Political Confusion Plays Into the Communists’ Hands 

Circumstances aided the Huks when, in April 1948, President Roxas died and Vice President 
Elpidio Quirino tookover, Initially, Quirino attempted to solve the Hukbalahap problem by con- 
ciliation, truce, and amnesty, even allowing Luis Taruc to take his seat in Congress. But once 
again, a truce and amnesty period had little real effect. Although bad faith existed on both sides 
during the truce and government forces never entirely halted military operations, it soon be- 
came obvious that the Huks were interested in securing peace only on their own terms. They 
used the truce for organizing and propagandizing, and by mid-August 1948, when it had become 
clear that nothing more was to be accomplished, Luis Taruc left Manila for a hideout in the 
Central Plains. When, the next day, the government launched a new punitive campaign, the Huk- 
balahap answered with a statement that the Philippines could no longer hope to secure peace ana 
democracy by constitutional and parliamentary means. 

The alternative was obvious—open, armed revolt. Nonetheless, as of August 19-48 the Huk- 
balahap still did not feel that the proper conditions existed for initiating a successfu insurgency. 
First, they felt that theic civilian support base needed expansion; second, they had to convince 
the peasantry and workers that armed revolt was the only solution; and, third, they had 4o ex- 
pand and perfect the organization of their military forces. In the “education" of the peasantry 
and workers tor armed revolt, the Hukbalahap received much indirect help from the obvious 
failures of the Quirino administration. They were further benefited by the government's mili- 
tary weakness. 

A climax of sorts came during the elections of 1049, which matched Jose Laurel, puppet 
president under the Japanese and standard bearer of the Naciunalista Party, against Quirino and 


the Liberal Party. The election itsell, during which the Huks played, to suy the least, an 
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equivocal part, was marked by violence, corruption, and even farce. Quirino won, but this elec- 
tion was the signal for the corrupt and venal virtually to take over the administration of the 
country Jy the end of 1949, the government was being paralyzed by greed, corruption, and 
lethargy on the part of both civil servants and armed forces personnel Seeing no way out of 
this morass, Filip = ‘ gpuired c ¢ tradic powered 

The Hukbalahap not enly appeared to bave a definite and feasible program, but, at the same 
time, they had built up their political and military organizations te the point that they expected 
to be able to take over the Philippines by the end of 1091. Throughout Tate 1049 and much of 
1950, the Hukbalahap greatly increased military activity Raids and ambushes became daily 
occurrences throughout the Central Plains: northern and southern J.uzon felt the impact, some 
parts of Manila were hardly safe during the day, let alone at night, guerrilla activity spilled 
over into Panay and Negros Islands. No government official was safe from murder and robbery 
unless well protected; barrs, crops, warehouses, homes, and animals of wealthy landowners 


were destroved, the important sugar industry suffered. 


Communist Organisation for Insurgency 

The organization with which the Communists proposed to take ever the country followed 
normal Communist concepts. At the top was the National Congress of the Philippine Communist 
Party. Actually, party affairs were generally run by a Central Committee of 31 persons, under 
which an ll-man Politburo formed an executive commuttee. A Secretariat of 5 members, con- 
sisting of the chairmen of five national departments, operated under the Politburo. The five 
departments were the National Military Department (the Hukbalahap proper), the National Or- 
ganization Larartment Gvhich worked through Communist-dominated workers and peasants 
groups), the National Education Department, the National Finance Department, and the National 
Intelligence Department. 

The upper echelon of the National Military Department consisted of 8 GHQ which included 
the army commander, two deputy commanders, aud five general staff sections. Fieid opera- 
tions were controlled by ten numbered regional commands (RECO's) and the Manila City com- 
mand. Regional commands were broken down into field commands tregiments): battalions 
(seldom used); and the basic guerrilla unit, the company or squadron, 

The National Organization, Education, and Finance Departments were set up both in echelon 
and by area, much as was the National Military Department. The National intelligence Depart - 
ment, on the other hand, consisted of a sinall central group that coordinated informaiion re- 
ceived from the other departments. The entire apparatus coordinated the work of the four ver- 
tically organized national departments, each of which maintained a close horizontal relationship 
with the other departments at all echelons of control, and the whole was marked by strict dis- 


cipline that was essentially military in nature. 
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Luis Taruc—The Mest Famous Huk Leader 

The Hukbalahap movement was normally characterized by a shared, committee-type leader- 
ship. Although Luis Taruc was never the sole leader of the Hukbalahap, he did become the best 
known Huk, their military leader, and toward the end of the insurgency the senior leader of the 
Communist Party in the Philippines. After his surrender in May 1954, no single Huk leader had 
efnourh infiuence to succeed him as head of the insurgent movement. 

The son of a poverty-stricken peasant family of Pampanga Province in central Luzon, Taruc 
had begun his car <r of political agitation as a Socialist, in the early 1930's. Perhaps disillu- 
sioned by the slow progress of the relatively moderate Socialists, he had gravitated toward the 
radical left; and, under the influence of an American Communist in the Philippines, by 1938 he 
had become a confirmed Commumst. Lefore World War 0, Taruc had not been 2 top echelon 
leader among the Communists; bur, . fter the Japanese captured many of the party's highest 
leaders in January 1942, second-echelon leadership, including Taruc, took over the party reins 


in central Luzon, Shortly thereafter, Tarue became chairman of the Militazy Committee of the 
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Communist-duminated Provisional National Committee of the United Front, and a member of the 
12-mau presidium of the National Committee. 

Tarue's Military Committee ultimately evolved into 4 national headquarters of the Hukbala- 
hap. and the carly Provisional National Committee virtually passed out of existence. In uddi- 
tion. Tarue normally commanded one of the central Luzon military regional conmands ef the 
Hukbalahap, During the post-World War Li Hukbalahap insurgency, Taruc was a member of the 
National Congress, the Centra] Committee, the Politburo, and the Secretariat, and headed the 
National Military Department. As the Hukbalahap movement began to disintegeate, virtually al] 
affairs became concentrated in the National Military Department 

Taruc, it appears, lacked the dynamic, forceful personality needed to umpose a strong, in- 
dividual leadership over the entire Huk movement, indeed, it seems evident that he preterred to 
share power rather than to exerta dictatorial overlordship. Taruc'’s communism appears to 
have been "tainted" by a Philippine nationalism that would have been anathema to an orthodox 
Communist; and it may be conjectured that, had the Hukbalahap insurgency been successful and 
had Taruc emerged as the principal leader, he might well have followed a selni-independent 
line. Taruc's strong points appear to have been in the fields of organization and guerrilla-type 
military tactics, while political doctrine and action were normally lett to other leadership. with 


Taruc providing advice and guidance. 


Insurgent Strategy and Tactics 

The Communists’ objectives were, first, to overthrow the Philippine government by mili- 
tary means and, following this, to establish a people's democracy on the Communist made]. To 
overthrow the government, Huk plans called for a two phase military strategy Dury the tirst 
phase of strategic defensive, Huk forces would retreat or withdraw, then expand, and finally 
execute a limited offensive. By mid-1950, the Hukbalshap had pessed beyond the first step ef 
retreat, were well into the second step of expansion, and were enecuting a limited offensive over 
large areas of the Central Plains. They were waiting only until this first phase ot military op- 
erations was completed to move into the second phase of strategic offensive. Their plans yn 
mid-1950 envisaged a grand buildup of cadres to 56,000 men, with concomitant increases in 
party membership and organized masses. They were planning massive strikes, a genera) up- 
rising, and a strategic offensive by over 100,000 Huk troops—to culminate in the takeover of the 
Philippine government within two years. This grand oftensive was never mounted, Huk opera- 
tions never passed beyond the liniited offensive step. 

Tactically, the Hukbalahap employed raids and ambushes as their principal military actions, 
Raids tell into three main categories: organized assaults against Philippine Armed Forces’ 
positions, attacks in populated areas to liquidate village mayors and other government officials; 


and general nuisance operations to impress or intimidate the civilian population. Generally, the 
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Huks were successful in achieving surprise, and careful preparation was a hailmark of the raids 
during 1949-931, the heyday of Hukbalahap pewer. At this ume the Huks operated in the oulshirlys 
of Manila and made terroristic incursions into the city. Night operations were frequent; otlicy 
raids took place an the eve of or during important religious fiestis or nuional holidays. Usu- 
ally the uke avoided dayUme operations except during typhoons or heavy rains, wher beth ap- 
prouch to and withdrawal from an objective would be covered. Other daytime raids were made 
against weais Philippme Armed Forves detachments that could no be supported in less than sis 
hours, giving the Huks tune for a getaway. 

For embushes, the Wukbalahap normally chose mountamous or hilly terrain where vepeta- 
lior provided ample ecncealment. Usually, ambushes were set up against small government 
detachments or suppiy convoys, but the Huks were not averse to ambushing large? units if the 
terrain and situation promised a sate und rapid route for withdrawal The most notable am- 
bush vame in Apiii 19494, when the Huks shot up a motor party, killing Mrs. Aurora Quezon, 
widow of a Filipino president, as weli as other members of her family and severa: bigh officials. 
Whether the Huks actually knew whom they were ambusning is unknown, but the killing created 
widespread popular revulsion and the action was late1 said to have proved to be a psychological crror. 
Nonetheless, Huk strength continued unabated. In both embushes and raids, the Huks employed 
the hit-and-run technique, which avoided major clashes and emphasized mobility. Sucha tech- 
nique }ept Hukbalahap forces intact to fight again, pushed government forces off balance, and 
ware out government units in fruitless pursuits. 

Sabotage was not afsvorite Hukbalahap tactic, The Huks had no desire to alienate actual or po- 
tential supporters by destroying public facilities; they did not wish to destroy communications facili- 


.ies they could use themselves; andthey apparently lacked trained saboteurs and sabotage equipment. 


Communications, Intelligence, and Logistics 

The Hukbalahap were especially weak on communications. The geography of the Philij:- : 
pines made the setting up of any clandestine communicutions system complicated. Security 
probiems inhibited the use of telephone and telegraph lines, while Jack of equipment prevented 
setling up 1 good shortwave radio network. Perforce, they fell back on a standard courier 
system with relays, which worked well enough where the Huhs were strong. Howescer, when 
government operations became more effective, dependence upon the courie: system proved a 
serious handicap. 

During the licipht of their power, the Huks had excellent intcligence informaton, Dut the aac ~ 
quacy of their colle ction sys’¢m Wa. probably overestimated by government forces, Infact. the Tuk- 
balahap hardly had to work to obtain good intelipence ~government gnd Armed Forces security was 


notoriously poor; troop inovementys often received advance pewspaper publicity: and the demovaliza- 


tion of the Armed Forces was such that the Hukbalahap could often buy muchinformaticn, Ch course. 
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the Hukbalahay had a built-in intelligence advantage in the vast number of members or sympathizers 
among the peasantry. 

The peasants also provided the Huks with sustenance. Normally, food was obtained from 
voluntary contributions and carried by military units or civilian volunteers to mountain or hill- 
side training and concentration areas. When the situation demanded, the Hukbalahap comman- 
deered or stole food supplies: and, when Communist influenee began to wane, Hukbalahap troops 
in tne field obtained most of their food through such extralegal operations. Fixed logistical 
bases were not unknown, especially in the hills and mountains on either side of the Central 
Plains, or in hills above the plains of Panay. However, such bases were seldom large and, by 
intent, were usually scattered so as to avoid disastrous losses. Often, a Huk squadron took a 
staticn outside a Central Plains village where it was as ,u.ed of food supplies for at least a few ‘ 
days; the unit would then move a few miles and repeat the process. : 

Military equipment was a conglomeration of prewar and World War I. materiel. Uniforms 
were virtually nonexistent except at the higher command levels and then were mainly the same ! 
khaxis that th .‘nilippine Army wore. Scme «vms derived from the guerrilla days of World War 
I, others were stoien from U.S. Army depots or captured from Philippine forces during raids 
and ambushes. The whole was limited to small arms, mainly old Enfield and Springfield rifles 
and carbines, with a few machineguns, and a very few mortars. Ammunition wa‘3s obtained in the 
sume way as were the small arms, by theft, purchase, and raids. Ammunition was sometimes 
a major problem for the Hukhalahap, and ammunition shortages helped dictate the military 
tactics they employed. In summary, the legistical support operation was generally mobile in 
nature, with small, scattered fixed bases. 


Problems of Terrain and Strategic Lo wn 

One serious disadvantage the Huks we. ever able to overcome was the geographic re- 
striction cf the area in which the: fought. l'rom the outset, the Con. .nists found their strong- 
est support in dissident agricultural areas. The stronghold of actual and potential insurgency 
was the densely populated Central Plains of Luzon, extending southward roughly 110 miles from 
Lingaven Gulf to Manila. Next in irnportance after the Central Plains were the rich agricultural 
areas of suuthern Luzon, especialiy Batangas and Tayabas Provinces, and the relatively undevel- 
oped agricuitural areas of the Cagayan Valley of northern Luzon where the insurgents also 
gained a significant foothcld. Off Luzon, the strongest Communist movement developed on the 
agricultural plains of Panay Island and northwestern Negros island; on neither of these islands, 
however, did the insurgency attain che scope evidenced on Luzon. But the Central Plains area, 
which proved such a fertile field for Communist insurgency, also presented difficulties. The 


area was generally wide epen, lacking forests or dense jungle in which guerrilla bands could 


easily hide. In aadition, it was rather restricted--110 miles long by an average of 49 miles 


wide—and could be fairly easily patro. ~ by a large counterinsurgency military force, 

Recognizing the shortcomings, the Huks moved bases and headquarters on or near the 
wooded slopes af Mount Arayat and among the multitudinous waterways of the nearby Candaba 
Swamp. Since such areas were not large enough to accommodite all the Communist military 
and political machinery, higher political and military headquarters, including schools, were 
hidden in the mountainous regions on either side of the Central Plains and the hill areas of 
southern Luzon. Nonetheless, all Communist organizations could not withdraw to the moun-— 
tains. Withdrawal would have undermined the confidence of their supporters and, in effect, 
handed over the support base to the government. As a result, impurtant Huk leaders were 
usually found moving about the Central Plains, where they could melt into the general pop- 
ulace, but where they were also in greater danger of being detected. The Hukbalahap also 
had .o keep significant strength in the Central Plains because of the movement's complete 
dependence upon this area for food and other supplies. When government forces were able 
to block supply routes from the Central Plains te the mountains, the Communists faced 
increasing problems. 

A turther disadvantage for the Communists was their lack of access to safe ports from 
which outside help might have been obtained. There is no indication that the Huks received any 
Significant amount of military supplies from sources outside the Philippines. It appears that 
for a short period the Communists may have had one or two advisers from Communist China, 
and some few arms may have been smuggled in, but there is little indication that the Chinese 
Communists forwarded any significant amount of arms or other military materiel. Communist 
China did send printed material, mainly propaganda, smuggled in by one means or another. It 
has also been reported that as much as $200,000 was sent into the Philippines from Cnina and 
distributed to the Huks by the Chinese Communist Party of the Philippines. Local Chinese did 


make donations to the Huks. 


Inaurgent Strength and Casualties 


The total strength of the Hukbalahap and their sympathizers may only be estimated. In 
dications are that the number of activists—the high command and the people engaged in the work 
of the five national departments—never reached a total of more then 17,500 on Luzon, even dur- 
ing the peak of Huk power in 1949-51. At its zenith, the armed strength of the Hukbalahap 
proper was estimated to be in the range of 12,000 to 15,000 men. In addition to the hard-core 
activists, the Communists could depend upon the more or less open support cf perhaps another 
100,000 Filipinos on Luzon alone, most of them peasants. Some estimates place the total num- 
ber of active supporters at 250,000, pius passive sympathizers and those who were cocrced into 


giving aid. Taruc himself claimed a mass support base of 2 million persons. 


No reliable figures on Huk casualties are available. Between early 1950 and late 1955, the 
total Huk loss was around 10,000 armed men; for this figure there is no breakdown as the num- 
ber killed, wounded, captured, or surrendered. By April 1952, it was estimated that some 35 to 
40 percent of all armed Hukbalahap had been killed or captured. By May 1954, Nuk strength 


had dropped from 12,000 to 2,000 armed men in the field—a clear indication of the decline of Huk 


power and the success of the counterinsurgents. 
j . aed 
COUNTERINSURGENC} 


The first phase of counterinsurgency under Presidents Roxas and Quirino—marked by the : 
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lack of a comprehensive lcng-range program and the introduction of a number of inconsistent 


stopgap mensures—had come to an impasse by late 1950. : 


The Roxas Administration Alternates Between a Hard and Soft Line 

Between his election in April 1946 and his death two years later, President R ‘as had tried 
a variety of measures to put down the Huk insurgency. At first, the government had relied on 
military force and terror, but by June 1946, the President had declared a three months' truce. 
Recognizing the validity of some Huk complaints and the effectiveness of their political action, 
the Roxas administration countered in thesummer of 1946 with its own politica] program, prom- 
ising a 70-30 percent split for sharecroppers, the elimination of usury, government loars to 
poor farmers, fairer recognition for World War I guerrillas, the subdivision of large estates 
for resale, and a resettlement program for overcrowded agricultural regions. 

But Roxas had neither the public support nor the financial base to implement his pregram. 
His promises, unaccompanied by any civic action or psychological operations programs, never 
convinced the peasants that the reforms would actually occur and, when unfulfilled, drove more 


men into the ranks of the Huks. Fighting broke out again before the expiration of the truce at 
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the end of August. By November 1946, operations slowed down. For their part, the Hukhala- 


hap were willing to slacken the pace. For his part, President Roxas apparentiy wanted to test 


the effects of his reform proposals and other promises. Also, disorganized government forces 


were nearing exhaustion and needed time to rest, reorganize, and re-equip. Finally, the gov- 
ernment may have overestimated the etfects of the 1946 military campaigns. 

In what seemed an obvious propaganda movc, President Roxas announced in January 1947 that 
the Hukbalahap problem was solved and that peace and order had returned ta the Centra) Plains. 
In March, the government began major military operations, which caught the lluks by surprise 
and disrupted their organizational base but did not succeed in eliminating the guerrillas. 

During the following year, President Roxas tuok steps to stabilize the economy, to ameliorate 


some of the worst agrarian ills, and to improve the general efficiency of government operations. 


Verhaps the most significant development in this period was the negotiation of new United 
States-Philippine aid agreements, which brought more funds into the Philippine economy and es- 
tablished in the Philippines the Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group (JUSMAG). With the aid 
aml advice of JUSMAG, the Philippine Army begun to re-equip and reorganize. Fighting, how- 
ever, continued in the Central Plains with little result beyond increasing popular resentment 
against the government. Against the advice of a number of government officials who wanted to 
come to terms with the Huks, President Roxas outlawed both the Huks and their affiliated Na- 
tional Peasants Union (PKM) in March 1948. 


Deterioration of the Counterinsurgency Under the Quirino Administration 

Following Roxas' death in April 1948, President Quirino continued the political and economic 
measures elready started. In the early days of his regime, President Quirino offered the Huks 
amnesty, mediation, and a new truce; and he made promises of Land reform and negotiation on 
many other programs and policies the Hukbalahap advocated. These offers accomplished little. 
The Huks used the truce for extending their organization; and Luis Taruc, whom the President 

_had allowed to return to Congress, with back pay, went into hiding again in mid-August. The 
government countered with new military operations in the Central Plains, using the Philippine 
Constabulary (as the Military Police Command had been redesignated) and the paramilitary 
Civil Guard units. These operations achieved littie, and the Hukbalahap menace remained un- 
checked. 

By the late fall of 1948, President Quirino, lacking the personal popularity of Roxas, was 
no longer able to exercise effective control over governmental operations. Corruption, which 
Roxas had begun to bring under cortrol, again flourished; public morals and morale dropped to 
a new low; and mutual confidence between the government and people faltered. Favoritism in 
the appointment of Armed Forces' officers ugain became widespread, and large portions of the 
Armed Forces were once more immobilized in protecting private property. 

The Quirino administration had no answer except to increase terroristic military activity. 
But military operations were fast losing their effect. Instead of offering succor to peasants 
fleeing from Hukbalahap terror, the government treated them so poorly that many returned to 
their farms to embrace the Communist cause. Even in the face of pressures from members of 
fais own Liberal Party and from American civil and military advisers, President Quirino ap- 


peared nawilling or unable to institute any reforms. 


President Quirino Appoints Ramon Magsaysay as Defense Secretary 
In mid-1950, Quirino precipitated a political crisis by forcing the resignation of Ruperto 


Kangicon, Secretary of National Defense, who had been pushing for changes in the command 


structure of the Philippine Armed Forces. The Huks, taking advantage of the administration's 
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indecision, immediately redoubled their efforts. Forced by public pressure to take new action 
to save the Philippines from collapse, the President on September lappointed Ramon Magsaysay 
to the post of Secretary of National Defense. ‘This was the turning pointin the counterinsurgenc\ 
fight. 
Ramon Magsaysay, son of a lower middie-class family of Zambales Provinee, western 
Luzon, had been a bus driver before World War II]. During the war, he joined a guerrilla move- 
ment in western Luzon and rose to the rank of captain. While neither the highcst ranking nor 
most important guerrilla leader in western Luzon, Magsaysay ran an efficient, honest unit that 
gained the respect and support both of the people of Zambales Province and of the U.S. officers 
who ted the guerrilla movements in Bataan and Zambales. After American forces returned to : 
Luzon, Magsaysay served with distinction as military governor of Zambales Province. During 
this period, he emerged as a champion of veterans' rights, a protector of the common people, 
and an honest administrator; as a result, ais popularity and prestige grew rapidly. In 1946 and 
again in 1949, he was elected congressman from Zambales and in the Philippine Congress | 
gained national attention through his fights for yeterans' benefits, his reputation for honesty, his 
activities as chairman of the House Committee on National Defense, and as chief of a mission to 
Washington tnat secured additional benefits for Filipino velerans. As defense committee chair- 
man, he had pressed with some success for many reforms of the Philippine A: med Forces that 
American advisers recommended. Magsaysay came to his new post promised a virtually free 


hand by Quirino, who charged him with complete responsibility for the re-establislment of law 
and order. 


Reorganisation and Reform of the Armed Forces 

From the beginning, Magsaysay was convinced that a major problem was toe restore con- 
fidence in the government, and that the first necessary step in this process was to rebuild con- 
fidence in the Armed Forces. During the first vears of counterinsurgency activity, military 
responsibility for anti-Huk activity had been vested mainly in the Philippine Constabulary with 
army units assigned to it for action. The Constabulary was a purtofthe Armed Forces, but it 
possessed police powers. At the end of World War Il many undesirable elements had been re- 
cruited into it, and it was ill equipped, undermanned, poorly trained, badly organized, and often 
miserably led. Poy was often late, and the Constabulary, because of a logistical breakdown, 
was ordered to live off the country. As a result, commaadeering of supplies became 2 way of 
life. In addition, the Constabulary had little realization of the need to create a good relation- 
enip between itself ind the populace in order to tight the type of warfare the Huks were waging. 


In fact, its actions had fone much to destroy public confidence. 


When Magsaysay took office, the Philippine Army was already well along the road to basic 


reorgcnization and had been give: principal responsibility for counterinsurgency from the 


Constabulary, Ariny strength in 1950 was about 17,000 men and the Constabulary's about 
i2.000. Magsaysay reduced the Constabulary still further to a total of 7,000 men and accepted 
(ransters of all over that number into the Army. Eventually there were 4,000 men left in the 
Constabulars as against 26.000 in the rest of the Armed Forces. 

In almost his first move. Magsaysay turned to the task of cleaning out the Armed Forces 
from top to bottem, suppressing terrorisuic tactics. halting graft, and weeding out the oq er os. 
Incompetent officers were retired or transferred, cliques were broken by transfers, and byt 
the head of the Constabulary and the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces were forced out of of- 
fice and replaced with men of Magsaysay's own choosing. Summary dishonorable discharges 
were given undesirable enlisted men, and a number of officers were court martialed for past 
crimes. with great attendant publicity. Taking to the field himself in a series of surprise 
Visits, Magsaysay instituted a system of spot promotions for officers and men who demonstrated 
efticiency and fighting ability. Battalion commanders were selected from suitable junior of- 
ficers between 26 and 32 years ald The ration allowance was increased, and commandeering 


ended. Within a few months, there was a new, fresh spirit and morale in the Armed Forces. 


Winning Support of the Peasants 

As he worked to improve the army internally, Magsaysay made strenuous efforts to im- 
prove its relations with the peasantry. He heard complaints about the Armed Forces; and he 
made available, free of charge, the talents of his Judge Advocate General's Department to help 
the peasantry pursue court cases. Finally, he appointet civil affairs officers to army units, 
employing these men to interpret the Armed Forces to the people, gain the people's good will, 
and help solve the peasanis’ problems. 

Magsaysay nexi sct about protecting the peasantry against Hukbalahap terrorism, ordering 
a battalion combat te:um to set up headquarters in each of the seven Huk-infested provinces, 
Realizing that this would mean the temporary defensive immobilization of a large part of his 


strength and feeling that such immobilization was the antithesis of proper counterinsurgency 


He also knew he aid not have the prestige to remove at once all the garrisons that had been de- 
tailed to the protection of private property. In the meantime, he continued offensive actions 

with available forces, increasing such operations as areas became stabilized. The entire pro- 
gram quickly began to pay dividends, and the hostile attitude of the general populace toward the 


Armed Forces soon began to yield. 


Improvements in Intelligence Collection and Treatment of Prisoners 
Another major problem facing Magsaysay was the government's Jack of useful intelligence 


informaticn, There was no coordinated program for the interrogation of captured Huks, and 
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interrogation mcthods were generally crude and unsophisticated, to say the least. 3 often ag 
not, prisoners wer. simply held incommunicado, beatings were used to extract information, 
interrogations elicited only local military intelligence, and little attention was paid to the dis- 
semination of information obtained. 

Aware of the opportunities being forfeited by the use of such measures, Magsaysay took 
Steps to reform the system. He demanded that prisoners be treated kindly whenever possible 
and took disciplinary action against Armed Forces units that unnécessarily manhandled pris- 
oners. Schools were started to train officers in intelligence work. Lnprovements were made 
in the dissemination of military intelligence gained from prisoner interrogation, und the civil 
affairs officers attached to army units stepped into the interrogation process tu get information 
useful for the Armed Forces' psychological warfare program against the Huks, Intelligence 
information from local people, informant nets, interrogations, and patrols was collected and 
collated at battalion level. Card index files showed order of battle strength, and intelligence 


Situation maps indicated Huk locations. 


The improvement in the treatment of prisoners had, in itself, a definite psychological ef- 
fect. When word spread that torture, Starvation, and general abuse were no longer the lot of 
the prisoner, surrenders increased, especially among peasants in the insurgent ranks who were 
lukewarm to the Huk cause. 

Another intelligence cullection technique Magsaysay instituted with good results was a 
system of rewards. He started by offering small rewards for the surrender of arms and ex- 
panded this system by giving larger rewards for intelligence informatior. of all types. High- 
ranking Communists were given price tags—for example, one Jose Lava, was worth $50,000. 
The rewards, paid promptly with no strings attached, were demorulizing to the Huks, who fo 
could not compete financially and who well knew the appeal that even small amounts of money 
had for a poverty-stricken peasant. 

Magsaysay's intelligence efforts were aided by a stroke of good fortune early in his career. 
Shortly after he came to office, Magsaysay went alone to meet an informer, from whom he 
learned the identity of a Huk courier in Manila, Following up this mtormation, the government 
was able to seize 12 members of the Communist Politburo, other Communist lev .ers, and 
truckloads of Communist documents, including a complete roster of party members, sympa- 
thizers, and Huk supporters. The intelligence material seized by the government provided 
Magsaysay with Huk identifications, organization, and strengths, and a means of tracing secu- 
rity leaks in the government and Armed Forces. To assure that these captured Huks could not 
return to the hills when out of jail on bail, -lagsaysay prevailed upon President Quirino to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus. (Later, the President also suspended the writ from time to 


time in various areas of the Central Plains.) Although Huk field commanders quickly took over 


the reins, this was a blow from which the Communists never fully recovered, 


Small Unit Tacties Emphasizsed After 1950 

In the early years of counterinsurgency, the Armed Forces had depended primarily upon 
large-scale operations sweeping across vast areas to the exclusion of other types of action, 
When efficaentiy conducted, sweep operations sometimes inflicted considerabie damage on the 
Nukbalahap. On the other hand, large unit sweeps normally advertised themselves, giving the 
Huks ample time to avoid contact and go inte hiding. ‘They neither immobilized Huk units nor 
pressed them into confined areus. In Magsaysay's view, : veep operations could not provide 
the Armed Porces with the constant and widespread initiative that successtul counterinsurgencys 
operations demanded. Mvureover, Magsaysay was convinced that large-unit, area-type sweeps 
seldom paid dividends commensurate with the investment of time, Money, and manpower re- 
quired. Finally, his initial decision to provide the peasantry with positive protection against 
the Hukbalahap immobilized so many troops that, until army reorganization and expansion were 
completed, sweeps had to be limited in number and scope. 

When Magsaysay took over the Defense Department, the army's basic unit Was a rather 
independent nd often self-sufficient battalion combat team (BCT). BCT organization and 
training was based upon the tactical doctrine of the U.S, Army, from which no drastic cho wes 
Were needed for counterinsurgency operations. Such changes as were made were those ul de- 
gree rather than kind and involved modifications to obtain more flexibility anct mobility, as well 
as increased emphasis on scouting and patrolling, night operations, and squad and platoon 
actions. The BCT normally contained three rifle companies; a heavy weapons company: a light 
reconnaissance company: various service clements,; if necessary, a battery of 105-mm. howit- 
vers; and sufficient transportation to put the whole BCT on wheels. The organization was well 
suited to the terrain of the Philippines. 

Except when the situetion seemed particularly propitious for sweeps, Magsaysay depended 
upon small unit operations to maintain arloffensive throughout as wide an area as possible. His 
own guerrilla experience during World War I probably influenced his preference tor small unit 
action and unorthodox tactics. These were not new in the fight against the Hukbalahap—Magsay - 


say merely went much further in their use than had his predecessors. 


Commando-Type Teams Operate as Huks 

Emphasis on highly mobile, small unit actions led to the organization of commando-type 
units that undertook long-range patrols, conducted hit-and-run raids and ambushes quite ike 
those of the yucrrillas, and generally harassed the Huks. A typical team consisted of 15 to 20 
men and Lofficer. All teams had one thing in commen—heavy fire power for the size of the 
unit. Thus, ® 15-man team would be armed with two automatic rifles and at least four sub- 
machineguns. The teams normally carried a radio to maintain contact with headquarters, and 
a camera was often an important item of equipment, for Magsaysay was inclined to insist upon 


proof of Huk casualties. 
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At first, most of the small units operated in uniform, but it was 4 short and easy step for 
teams to start moving about in civilian clothes, infiltrating «mong the populace and often passing 
themselves off as Hukhalahap units. Semetimes, smal) disguised groups might stay in a Huk- 
infested area for days, covering their real purpose by devoting only part of their time to army 
missions. More often, however, the teams tried to maintain contact with uniformed reinforce- 
ments by radio or courier. The teams seidem operated in complete detachment, but rather 
according to schedules that would bring them info contact with other units from time to time. 
Meticulous planning and coordination had to precede such operations, lest ene disguised team 
start shooting up another or lest uniformed units mistake a disguised force for a Huk unit. 

Commando-type, disguised operations were always dangerous, for teams discovered and 
captured by the Huks, death was usually painful. On the other hand, in this type of clandestine, 
counterinsurgency warfare, the Philippine Army had advantages no foreign troops could never 
attain. The army could always man its teams with natives of the region in which the teams 
were to operate and, since go many enlisted men came from the seme general background as did 
the Huks, it had little difficulty in finding men who could pass as peasants, Whatever the dangers 
and difficulties, such guerrilla tactics paid dividends. For example, during the first few 
months that both uniformed and disguised commando teams operated extensively, Philippine 


Army sources reported that Hukbalahap casualties rose 12 percent, while army casualties fell 
off 25 percent. 


Ex-Huks Help in Anti-Guerrilla Operations 

Magsaysay also had some success in enlisting captured Huks in his cause. Perhaps the 
most outstanding example occurred on Panay Island, second only to central Luzon as a strong- 
hold of Huk influence. In this instance, a Huk leader who had surrendered was sent back to 
Panay with a force of some 20 other ex-Huks and 3 enlisted men from army intelligence. For 
three months, this clandestine force operated in a manner that elicited the respect ani con- 
fidence of the real Hukhalahap leaders on Panay. Its activities culminated in a “by invitation 
oniy" barbecue during which many of the most important members of the Huk high command on 
Panay were killed or captured. This was 2 blow from which the Hukbalauhap organization on 
Panay never recovered, Deceit and treachery—favorite weapons of the Hukbalahap—were thus 
tactics that Magsaysay employed when he deemed them warranted. 

One aspect of the guerrilla-like tactics the army employed cannot be ignored—the impres- 
sion these unorthodox operations made upon Huk sympathizers or those intimidated by the Huk~ 
balahap. When the peasantry discovered that the army wis meeting and often beating the Huk- 
balahap with the Huks‘ own tactics, respect for the turmy grew, while fear of and respect for the 
Huks lessened. To find the army beating the Huks at their own game was so incongruous as to 


be amusing, to many Filipinos and laid the Huks open to ridicule, The army's success with 
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guerrilla tactics was so impressive that, in many areas, the local population increasingly in- 
formed upon known or suspected Huks. 

In all of the army's small unit actions—whether by regular units, disguised commandos, or 
former Huks-—successiul tactics involved constant offensive pressure, relentless pursuit, sur- 
prise, extreme mobility, and careful attention to security. By such tactics the Philippine forces 


were able to foree the Hukbalahap military units into mountainous areas where they were cut 


off from food and other supplies. And in the end, the Hukbalahap military forces were beaten 


to the ground largely by these small unit operations . 


The Role of Air Power 

Air powcr was also brought in to play a supporting role in counterinsurgency operations. 
Apparently Magsaysay's predecessors had feared to use it very often lest unfavorable political 
consequences take place. The Philippine Air Fores, with a personnel strength of about 4,000 in 
1948, was active after 1950, particularly in resupply operations and in reconnaissance missions 
utilizing both ground spotters and photographic interpretation. Pilots delivered psychological 
warfare messages, broadcasting upsetting information to Huk units and dropping leaflets. The 
air force transported ground troops and, possibly most important of all, made it possible for 
Magsaysay to pay those lightning inspection visit» to frontline units. It was also used in bom- 


bardment and in close support operations for ground attack. 


Resettlement Under the EDCOR Plan 

It had been early realized that neither army reform nor efficiently conducted military op- 
erations could alone solve the problems of insurgency in the Philippines. To Magsaysay it was 
obvious that a concomitant need was to attack the basic causes of dissidence; and he felt that the 
key to success lay ina realistic, efficient, and honest resettlement program. The idea was by 
no means new, but Magsaysay offered a new approach—an army -controlled and army -backed 
program, financed mainly by U.S. funds, that not only would relieve overcrowded conditions in 
such areas as the Central Plains but would also aim at the rehabilitation of dissidents. With 
some misgivings, President Quirino acceded to Magsaysay's request to give the Defense De- 
partment a free hand and to set aside large tracts of land or Mindanao Island for the project. 

To get his program underway, Magsaysay organized the Economic Development Corps 
CEDCOR) in December 1950 under the direct supervision of the Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. The EDCOR program did not simply transfer would-be settlers to virgin lund and leave 
them to fend for themselves. Instead, early in 1951, EDCOR engineers begau working on Min- 
danao to conduct surveys, secure titles, clear land, and construct roads, settiers' houses, and 
other buildings. The first EDCOR teams began working in February 1931, and scarcely three 


months later the first settlers arrived. In November 1951 a second project got underway on 
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Mindanao, and in January 1954 a third project was started in Isabela Province of northern 
Luzon. 

The army provided free transportation to the settlemeat site, a free home plot for garden- 
ing, 15 to 25 acres of free land for farming, aid in clearing and starting cultivation, police pro- 
tection, elementary schools, medical care, water, and in some cases electricity. The program 
was by no means a giveaway: the settler entered a contract to repay the army for the food, 
house, tools, and work animals needed for his start. From its inception, the response to the 
program was overwhelming, and EDCOR always had more applicants than it could handle. More- 
over, the program proved a mighty propaganda weapon, for it took the wind out of a major Com- 
munist sail—the cry of land for the landless. In desperation, the Communists tried to sabotage 
the EDCOR projects, but such efforts rebounded to the disadvantage of the Hukbalahap. Even 
the most gullible peasant could recognize the hollowness of Communist propagzuida about land 


for the landless when Huk leaders opposed the government's program. 


Magsaysay Is Elected Presiaent in 1953 

By the time of the congressional elections in 1951. Magsaysay's programs had made sub- 
stantial inroads iuiw Communist strength and support. Detcrmined to prevent a repetition of 
the scandals of the 1949 elections, Magsaysay employed the Armed Forces to guard polls and 
protect voters. The election brought some surprises. President Quirino had thought that Mag- 
saysay's progress would work to the advantage of his Liberal Party, but instead it suffered a 
drastic defeat. The people manifestly felt that, except for the Department of Defense, the Quir- 
ino administration was still corrupt and impotent. On the other hand, Magsaysay, gaining even 
new prestige and respect as a result of his efforts to guarantee an honest election, cmerged as 
a tremendously popular national figure. 

The elections marked the beginning of a parting of the ways between Quirino and Magsay - 
gay. The President began tu suspect Magsaysay's motives and ambitions and to listen more 
closely to administration group: which had opposed Magsaysay from the beginning. Administra- 
tion forces attempted to discredit Magsaysay publicly and, failing that, began to inipede the work 
of the Defense Department. In February 1953, with his position becoming increasingly unten- 
able, Magsaysay resigned as Secretary of Netional Defense and announced | is candidacy tor 
President on the Nacionalista ticket in the 1953 elections. When Ambassador Carlos P, Romulo, 
who had also broken with Quirino, withdrew from the race, Magsayeay also received the support of the 


Democratic Party. In April 1953, Magsaysay and the Nacionalistas von anoverwhelming victory . 


Greater Siress on Social Reform 


Upon taking over the Presidency, Magsaysay put renewed effort into the counterinsurgency 


struggle. He pushed military campaigns, psycholoyvical operations, resettlement programs, and 
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civic improvements of all types. He had new land reform acts passed by Congress, and he put 
ceeth into laws already cn the books, such as the one calling for tenants to receive a minimum 
70 percent share of the crops they raised. He promoted, with American aid, an extensive pro- 
gram to bring pure water to farms of the agricultural provinces; he pushed public cduc. won 
programs; and he started a broad program of road and bridge constructien and maintenance . 
Finally, he pressed to completion a und resettlement program—mainly upon expropriated pri- 
vate lands ~in the heart of Pampanga Province, long the stronghold of Hukbalahap power. The 
payoff came in May 1954 when Huk leader Luis Tarue surrendered. 

Maysaysay's popularity now knew no bounds in the Philippines; and the opposition of rich 
landowners, some important businessmen, and the ultraconservatives and ultranationslists did 
nothing to dim his reflection. The answer to the opposition came in the congressional electians 
of 1955, when cight of nine contested Senate seats went to men supported by Mugsaysay. By 
this time, the Huks no longer constituted a miiitary threat of serious proportions in the Philip- 


pines. 


Effects of Military Operations 

Under the Magsaysay regime, the effect of military operations against the Huhbalahap, 
coupled with the civic action programs, was cumulative. For example, for the 21 m- be - 
tween April 1900 and the end of 1951, Philippine units captured about 4,500 Hukbalah. . as of 
all types; while during the 3 months from January to March 1982, over 4,000 Huk weapons were 
captured or turned in. By that tine, the Nukbalahap had lost well over 50 percent of the weay:- 
ons they had had two years eurlier. Casualties were also sapping Huk strength and recruitment 
no longer filled their ranks. By April 1952, 35 to 40 percent of the armed Huks who had been ia 
the field in early 1950 had been killed, captured, or had surrendered, with the result that the 
Hukbalahap felt cach succeeding casualty more keenly. 

The Huk menace had by no meons disappeared by Apr:l 1952, but so much had been iccom- 
plished that the Armed Forces were able te start redeploying strength on the basis of tactical 
necds—releasing defensive garrisons for field operations, increasing the pace of cffensive oper- 
ations, undertaking constant surveillunce of large areas, und sometimes returning to jarge- 
scule urea sweeps. By the end of 1952, there was a marked decrease in the number of army 
unis needed foi military operations, with consequent benefit to other aspects of the counterin- 
surgency campulga, since more troups could participate in resettlement projects and other civic 
action programs . 

By the time Luis Taruc surrendered to the government in Moy 1993, the Magsaysay pro- 
gram had reduced the fiukbajahip to litte morc thun a nuisance, By the end vf 1955, the 2,090 
armed Huks still in the field on Luzon could no longer be considered a military for: @ or even 


bona fide guerrillas. For the most part, the remnant bond, were acting like bandits, secking 


only to sustain themselves. Police action, not military campaigns, sufficcd to hold the remain- 
ing Hukbalahap in check, although Philippine Armed Forces continued patrolling, concentrating 
fur operations against Huk units o2% significant size, and maintaining garrisons throughout. the 
country to insure that no revival of Hukbalahap military aciivity could take place. Perhaps 
more important, the open Communist sympathizers had dropped from a high somewhere between 
100,000 and 250,000 in 1949 and 1950, to fewer than 30,000 by the end of 1955. Large segments 
of the agricultural population, which nreviously had offered no opposition to the Hukbalahap, 
were now militantly anti-Communist and were cooperating with government military and civic 


action forces. ' 
OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Manitestly, the Magsaysay programs, representing 3 judicious combination of military and 
civie action, had succeeded in the Philippines. Salient aspects of this success, in summary, in- i 
clude the following. 

First and most important, 4a dynamic, aggressive, and dedicated leadership—motivated by a 
sinccre concern for public welfare and a conviction that success was possible against the Com- 
munist threat—was provided in the person of Magsaysay himself. To a certain extent, the gov- 
ernment's success against Communist insurgency in the Philippines during the period 1950 to 
1955 may be termed a one-man show. 

Second, there was the realization that military action alone, no matter how efficiently con- 
ducted, could never previde a permanent solution to the basic causes of dissident movements in 
the Philippines. This realization led to the careful imposition of civic action and resettlement 
programs, The civic action program, conducted in the beginning almust entirely by the Armed 
Forces, was dedicated to the goal of restoring te people's confidence in their government and 
their Armed Forces. The resettleme t program not only attacked land tenure and tenancy prob- 
lems but also provided for the rehabilitation of dissidents. At the same time, however, Mag- 
saysay knew that nut one of those programs, or any combination of them, could succeed alone, 
for militury action against militant insurgents was an equally necessary part of counterinsurgency. 

Third, Magsaysay realized the need to provide honest and impartial government, dedicated 
to the proposition that the government wus the servant of the people, not the reverse. This 
wag basic to recapturing public confidence, 

Fourth, Magsaysuy revitalized the Armed Forces into a. effective force that, by combining 
orthodos and unorthodox tactics and emphasizing small unit operations, could destroy the Corr - 
niunist mulitary threat and beat the Hukbaluhap at its own yams of guerrilla warlare. 

The Philippines had taced a very real threat of Communist-led armed revolution, at a pert- 


od when economic and political chaus was at an cu-time high aad the government was verging 


upon complete impotency. if not collapse. Some may have taken comfort in the thought that the 
United States, despite its involvement at that tume in Korea, could not have steed idly by to watch 
u Communist takeover in the Philippines. But it is noteworthy that the Philippines saved them- 
selves. 

Maysaysay'suntimely death in an air crash in 1957 was a real loss to the Philippines, al- 
though the reforms and the progress made when he was Secretary of National Defense and Pres- 
ident continued. This is not to say that all dissidence-fomenting problems in the Philippines 
were removed. In early 1964, Filipino news releases indicated that the Communists still had 
about 2,000 armed personnel and about 10,000 active sympathizers. At this writing in early 
1965, there are again unhappy rumblings concerning governmental corruption, disillusionment 
with the United States, and economic discontent. Thus a return to insurgent conditions is not 
impossible. But the way to successful counterinsurgency was certainly made clear by Mag- 
saysuay, and it is to be hoped that the lessons lea: u at such cost and difficulty wil! not soon be 


forgotien. 
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NOTES 


Author's Note: This study is based entirely upon published secondary sources, all in Eng- 
lish. No large body of primary source material on the Hukbalahap insurgency appears to be 
available in the United States, and the most noticeable gap in all materials involves details of 
the military aspects of counterinsurgency operations. The documentation employed in this study 
is general rather than specific in nature, and much of the author's own knowledge of the Philip- 
pine counterinsurgency experience derives from study in preparation for writing a manuscript, 
“The Hukbalahap Insurgency: Economic, Political, and Military Factors," for the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, in 1963. 


1Background sources include the following: Nevic Pernstein, The Philippine Story (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Co., 1947); Manuel E. Buenafe, Wartime Philippines (Manila: Phil- 
ippine Education Foundation, 1950), Colonel Yay [Pseudonym of Yay Panlilio Marking}, The 
Crucible: An Autobiography (New York: Macmillan, 1950); Kenneth M. Hammer, “Huks in the 
Philippines,’ Military Review, XXXVI (April 1956), 50-54; Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines: 
A Study in National Development (New York: Macmi'lan, 1942); Richard M. Leighton, Ralph 
Sanders, and José N. Tinio (Lt, Col., PA), The Huk Rebellion: A Case Study in Social Dy- 
namics of Insurrection (R-231,; Washington: Industrial College of of the Armed Forces, 1964), 
George A. Malcolm, First Malayan Republic: The Story of the Philippines (Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing Co., 1951); Carlos P. Romulo, Crusade in Asia: Philippine Victory (New 
York: Jonn Day, 1955); Alvin H. Scaff, The Philippine Answer to Communism (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1955); Luis Taruc, Born of the People (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1953 [1949]); U.S. Army Service Forces (ASF), Civil Affairs Handbook, Philippine 
Islands (Manual M-365, Civil Affairs; Washington: Headquarters, ASF, 1944); also files of 
GHQ AFPAC, AFWESPAC, and USAFPAC, WW ID Records Division, National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service, GSA, Alexandria, Va. 


‘Insurgency sources include; Hernando J. Abaya, Betrayal in the Philippines (New York: 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1946); Sheldon Appleton, ''Communism of the Chinese in the Philippines," 
Pacific Affairs (December 1959), 367-391; Bernstein, The Philippine Story; Constante Ma 
Cruz (Maj., PA), ''The Story of Communism in the Philippines," Philippine Armed Forces 
Journal, IX, No. 13, (1956); Renze L. Hoeksema, “Communism in the Philippines: A Historical 
and Analytical Study of Communism and the Communist Party in the Philippines and Its Rela- 
tion to Communist Movements Abroad" (unpublished Ph.I). dissertation, Harvard University) ; 
Leighton et al., The Huk Rebellion; Malcolm, First Malayan Republic. Amirew Moinar, et al., 
Undergrounds in Insurgent, Revolutionary, and Resistance Warfare (Washington: The American 
University, Special Operations Research Office, 1963); A. H. Peterson, G. U. Reinhardt, and 
E,. E. Conger (eds.), Symposium on the Role of Airpower in Counterinsurgency and Unconven- 
tional Warfare: The Philippine Huk Campaign (RM-3652-PR; Santa Monica, California: “The 
RAND Corporation, 1963); Rémulo, Crusade in Asia; Carlos P. Romulo and Marvin M, Gray, 
The Magsaysay Story (New York: John Day, 1956); Sczff, ‘The Philippine Answer to Commu- 
nism; Smith, “The Hukbalahap Insurgency . . . ‘'; Robert Ross Smith, Triumph in the Philip- 
pines: United States Army in World War II (Washington: Office of the Chief of Military Histcry, 


Department of the Army, 1963); Taruc, Born of the People; files of GHQ AFWESPAC and 
USAFPAC. 


3Counterinsurgency sources include: Uldarico S. Baclagon (Lt. Col., PA), Lessons from 
the Huk Campaign in the Philippines (Manila: M. Colcol & Co., 1960); Fred HH Barton, Salient, 
Cpereicnal Aspects of Paramilitary Warfare in Three Asia Arcas (URkO-T-228; Chevy Chi se, 


Md.: Operations Research Office, 1953); 'Counter-Gue rrilla Operations in the Hhilippines, 
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19:6-1953: A Seminar on the Huk Campaign Held at Fort Bragg, N.C., June 15, 1961"; Cruz, 
The Story of Communisin in the Philippines; Brian Crozier, The Rebels (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960); José R. Farinas (1st. Lt., PA), 'AFP's Scout Rangers," Philippines Armed Forces 
Journal, IX (November 1955), 18-27; Luciano I. Gunabe (Lt. Col., PA), ''Combat Intelligence 
in the Peninsula," Philippines Armed Forces Journal. IX (December 1956), 113-117; Samuel 
P, Huntington, Changing Patterns of Militery Politics, Vol. JU, International Yearbook of Polit- 
ical Behavior Research (New York: The Free ee of Glencve, Inc., 1962); Petersox, etal. 
(eds.), Symposium on the Role of Airpower . ; J. Gualberto Pintas: “One Year of Secre- 
tary Magsaysay," Philippines Armed Forces Sourial (August-September 1951); Albert Raven- 
holt, "Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement," American Universities Field Staff Letter, 
Pampanga, Central Luzon (May 7, 1955); Romulo, Crusade in Asia; Romulo and Gray, The 
Magsaysay Story; Scaff, The Philippine Answer to Communism; Smith, "The Hukbalahap In- 
surgency . ..'; Taruc, Born of the People; Thomas C. Tirona (Lt. Col., PAF), "The 
Philippine Anti- Coptunintst Campaign: A Study of Deniooracy in Action,"' Air University War 
terly Review, VII (Summer 1954); Napoleon D. Valeriano, (Col., PA-Ret.) and Charles T. 
Bohannan (Lt. Col., AUS-Ret.), Counter-Guerrilla Operations; The Philippine Experience 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1962); Luis A. Villa-Real (Lt. Col., PA), '"Huk 
Hunting," Army Combat Forces Journal, V (November 1954), 32-36. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


SOUTH KOREA (1948-1954) 


by B.C. Mosaman 


The Republic of Korea was faced, almost at its 
birth, with a Communist insurgency which sup- 
ported the invasion from North Korea and lasted 
even after an armistice had ended conventional 
military operations; the little-known counterin- 
surgency struggle of the Republic and the United 
Nations Command, rather than the headline news 
of the war, is the subject of this paper, 


BACKGROUND 


To the people of Korea, the Allied victory over Japan in World War II meant freedom, For 
40 years this Florida-~shaped peninsula jutting scvtheastward from the central Asian mainiand 
had been a colony in the Japanese Empire; #6 )* ‘aifou approached, the Korean people vented 
their strongly nationalistic feelings in a clamor for full and immediate independence, Ina 
simultaneous show of extreme political factionalism, some 70 organizations sprang up, each 
claiming to be best qualified to form a government, But while Korea's release from veyan came 
with the arrival of Russian and American occupation forces in August and September 1945, an 
independent government did not materialize until August 1948, and then only in the soutl, nalf 
nf the country. 


This new state was tested immediately by an insurgency des:,,1ed to bring the wh’ of 


Korea under Communist domination, When con\:«iional warfare opened with the sai intent in 


June 1950, the insurgents lent support to the Con,.nunist aggressor; and even after ~pen hostil- 
ities were brought to an inconclusive end in July 1953, vestiges of the insurgency rem ued for 
another year. Hence, arnong the varied prcblems confronting the new Republic of Korea (ROK) 
was the necessity to conduct counterinsurgency operations throughout the first six years of its 
existence. 

The Korean cry for immediate sovercignty notwithstanding, valid reasons supported the 
Allied Powers' wartime declarations that Korea would become independent "in due course." 


Two necds were to be met beforchand under the supervision of an Allied military government: 


the regeneration of indigenous lcadership and the rehabilitation of the Korean economy. Under 
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Japanese rulc, tew Koreans had heid positions of importance in government, business, or the 
military service, and the Allies were unwilling to return full contre! to the Korean people until 
they had gained some experience in these areas, Furthermore. Korea's agriculture, industry, 
and trade aon geared to serve the needs oi Jupun; and severance of this long-established 
tie was bound to bring economic chaos. It was believed that a Korean government could best 
stand alone after the country's production was resurrected and redirected ta meet Korean re- 


quirements, } 


Demarcation at the 38th Parallel 

An unexpected problem was rooted in U.S. -U,S.S,R, arrangements for taking the surren~ 
der of Japanese troops stationed in Korea. The two nations had picked the 38th parallel of north 
latitude at the waist of the peninsula as a boundary between forees, the Americans to accept the 
surrender south of the line, the Russians north of it. The parallel marked only a temporary 
line for a single purpose, but the Russians considered it a permanent delineation between occu- 
pation zones, with passage from one to the other dependent upon permission of the military com- 
mander, This ruptured the administrative and economic unity of the country and portended dif- 
ficulty and a loager delay in transferring governmental functions to the Korean people, 

Hope of removing this obstacle rose wnen the United States presented the problem during a 
meeting of forcign ministers in Moscow in December 1945. As agreed at that time, a joint 
U.S.-U.S.8.R. commission yas to develop the details of a provisional Korean government and 
ros ‘ur-power trusteeship under which the United States, the Soviet nion, the United King- 
dom, and China would guide the provisional government for a maximum of five years, But in 
the mectings of the commission, the Russian members made it abundantly clear that they were 
willing to reunite the two sections of the country only under a provisional Communist govern- 
ment. Persistent Russian demands to this end were as persistently refused by the Americans. 
The resulting impasse lasted until September 1947, when the United States finally laid the whole 


question of Korean independence before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Establishme.. of the Republic of Korea 

Under a resolution adopted by that body, a U.N. commission entered Korea at the turn of 
the year to supervise the free election of a legislative body whose members would then form a 
government, But Russian authorities blocked the commission's entry into northern Korea. As 
an alternative, the commission proceeded with the observance of an election in the accessible 
portion of the peninsula, A National Assembly of 200 representatives was voted into cxistence 
by the 20 million people in the south on May 10, 1945. A hundred seats were left vacant tor 


representatives who might later be elected by the 9 million people living above the paralle), 
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Amid fruitless appeals tc the people of the north to elect their representatives and join in 
establishing an independent government, the assemblymen drew up a constitution along demo- 
cratic lines and elected Dr. Syngman Rhee, assembly chairman and longtime champion of 
Korean independence, to be the country's first president, With Rhee's inauguration, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea was established on August 15, 1948. Although the new gov- 


ernment's authority was denied above the 38th parallel, the U.N. General Assembly on the 
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following December 12 recognized it as the only lawful government in Korea, The U.N. body at 
the same time called for the timely departure of all foreign troops from Korea and held the 


U.N. commission in southern Korea to observe and assist the further progress of Korean in- 


dependence. 


A Communist Government in the North 


In reaction to the U.S.-U.N. achievement in southern Korea, the Soviet Union created a 


| 


Communist regime in the north, The Russians had spread their doctrine upon entering Korea 
by appointing a Pcople's Committee from Korean Comniunists, among whom the most influen- 
tial had been brought back from outside the country. With Russian support and a Russian- 
picked leader, Kim ll Sung, this committee established a strong party organization and rapidly 
imposed Communist authority throughout the northern region. At the same time, the Rus- 
sians organized a military force which included a strong political branch, Ten days after the 
Republic oi Korea assumed authority in the south, the people in the north elected delegates to a. 
Supreme People's Council from candidates chosen by the People's Committee. Then, on 
September 9, 1948, the Council proclaimed the establishment of the Democratic People's Re- 
public of Korea, with kim I Sung as premier. A rapid expansion of the North Korean Army 
followed, after which the Russians, except for military advisers, withdrew from the northern 


area, 


Upon its establishment, the government in northern Korea claimed jurisdiction over the _ 
entire peninsula. Such a claim obviously was void so long as the legitimate government re- 
mained in power below the parallel, But the ROK government was by no meané aii impene- 
trable bulwark, a fact that prompted the Rhee administration and U.S. authorities to arrange 


the retention of U.S. forces within the Republic until midway through 1949. 


Internal Weaknesses of the South 

Over the previous three years, dissatisfaction and disorder had become widespread in the 
south, the only part of Korea where objections could be voiced openly, Whereas the Koreans 
had at first greeted American forces ag liberators, their joy diminished and then disappeared 
when immediate independence was denied; and their disappointment turned to resentment when 


they learned of the trusteeship proposal. Trusteeship was unpalatable to all Koreans. particularly 


hecause of its apparent similarity to the protectorate that had preceded Japan's annexation of 
the countiy. 
Internal discontent Was intensified by the political factionalism evidenced in the numerous 


hids tur power upon the arrival of U.S. ocet 


unatior r forces, While most of the 
had a common objective in obtaining Korea's independence, a wide range of Political beliets and 
loyalties anc a close correlation of political power with social prestige kept these groups in 
coustant confiict, Among the many political leaders in southern Korea, Syngman Rhee was cs- 
pecially vehement in his oppusition to the trusteeship plan. His antitrusteeship campeign un 
doubtedly gained him much of the influence that piaced him in power, 

Despite the fact that they had voted for the establishment ofa rey tblic, the South Koreen people 
were not entirely pleased with ac overnment whose authority reac -d:. farther north than the 38th 
parallel, Many were more devoted to maintaining nationa) boundaries than to establishing any par- 
ticular form of government, anappreciaticn that tended to support reunification at any price, 

Stronger objections to division at the parallel gree out of attendant economic problems, 
Recovery from the economic dislccation brought on by Korea's Ceparation from Japan and prog~ 
ress wvard a self-sufficient economy truly depended on integrating the output of bath cections 
of Korca, since the scuthern region is predominanth, agricultural. the north more indvoetrial, 
Minerals, commercial forests, and water power exist in meager quantities below the paralicl 
while the northern region is amply enc. wed with all three, The two regions thas complement 
each other: to thrive cconomically, the south nceded to exchange its rice, barley, textiles, and 
manganese for the north's woud, coal, trou, fertilizer, and hydroelectric power. Because the 


barrier of the paralle]) made this impossible, the Republic and its citizens were destitute, 


Latablishment of Security }orces to Cope with Disorders 
Over the three years takeu tu establish the Republic, political turmoil ane adverse living 
conuitions brought on cany minor and several major civil disorders, Numerous demonst: t- 


tions, strikes, riots, and inercasing banditey occurred toarougheut the elght provinces iu sauthern 


horea, Ful expecting some postwar restlessness, American avthoritics upon entering 
Korea had bailt Gee Lramework of u national police organization and, both as a police rcaurve 
und tue nucleus of a future army, a@ coustabulary, These were iotended to suppleme at and 
eventually replace American occupation forces in civil pollec tunctions. Kecruiting and waning 
went on while the police and constabulary units worked to maintain order within the provinces, 
‘Too often ticse Medgling organiz tions dealt oppressively with the people and only gdded te the 
latter's discontent, Even between the two groups protessioagl jealousy juve rise tu dissension 
and in some instances led to bitter, bloods clashes. 

Tne two prods nonetheless improved under U.S. guidance, At the catablshinent of the 


Republic, the Natioual Pohhee numbered $5.000 in caght divistons; and the constabulary, now the 
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ROK Army, had 50,060 men divided among five brigades of three regiments each, Half the 
police were equipped with American pistole and carbines, the remainder with Japanese weapons, 
The army was similarly cqvipped, but with the addition of some machineguns, mortars, and 
antitank weapons. 

Whereas these security forces were moderately successful in quelling disurders, the rea- 
gons for the disturbances cuntinued to exist as the Rhee administration took office, and most 
opposition yroups used the deleicrious internal conditions as armmunition against the new gov- 
ernment. But of the varied opposition within the Republic, only one group hed sufficient strength, 
organization, and outside support to attenipt to overthrow the Khee government. hig wes the 
South Korean Labor Party ‘SkLP), a Communist group closely allicd with the Communist regime 
in the novth. It was through the South Korean Labor Party that the northern authorities opened a 


campaign to make goud their jurisdictional claim, 
INSURGENCY 


Orgauized communism in Korea had been almost completely eliminated by the Japanese. 
Wut at the sume time that it was reinstautcd ubove the Gath paralle) by the Russians under Kim I] 
Sung, it was indigenously revived in the south around a single remaining cell jn Scoul, the capi- 
tal city, under a longtime leftist, Pak Hon Yony;, This group, eventually calling itself the 
South Kurcan Labor Varty, was scon in touch with the North Korean Labor Party. The two 
groups developed almost identical organizational structures and worked hand in hand te pro- 
mote a Communist government for the whole of Kores.e 

Tie ussian author(ty which promoted and solidijied Communist control] in the north wag of 
course lacking below the parallel], Fer obvieus reasons, Pak's group tailed to win L.$8, recog- 
mtion When it not only presented its claim to political power along with the many other factions 
but cven introduced itself as a “government, Mos: of tae non-party support the SKI P pus- 
sessed Was subsequently Jost when it adopted a pro-trastecship lint fitted to the demands made 
by the Kuss.an members of the U.5.-UL8.5.70. yornt comnussion. But because division of the 
country was also repugnant to the people, the SKI.P regained some influence when it next at- 
tempted to prumote a boycott of the U.N, -sponsored election, This effort nonetheless failed; 
andian a result of disturbauces caused by ius attempt to prevent the election, the party was 


driven underground by the counteraction of the U.S. military government, 


Insurgent Strength, Organization, and Deplayment 
Despite Jailure and tue necessity bo operate underground, the SKLP remalned a funetioning 
el yitaizaton thal controlied both a sizable party memberghip and an armed guerrilla force, No 


certifible jgures are available tor apy phase of the insurgency , but he party probably numbered 
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something over 140,000 members at the time the Republic of Korea was established in lv4n, 
Perhap:. 20,000 of these were hard-core Communists, The irregular foree, assembled from 
perty members, sympathizers, and bandits or other non-Communist opportunists, was possibly 
9,000 strong, 

The party maintained a headquarters, presumably in Seoul, and cells or cominittees, as 
they were sometimes called, in all pravinees and in most districts, counties, and large towns. 
Party members had in fact even manepyed to join and form cells within the ROK Army, 

Almost all of the irregulars were concentrated in three mountain areas on the mainland and 
in the Yalla Mountains on Cheju Do, an isJand $0 miles off the mainland's southwestern tip. 
Some of the mainkind guerrillas were clustered around the bighest peaks of the axial Taeback 
Mountains along the Republic's cast coast; others were gathered near tne center of the Republic 
atop a spur range stretching southwestward from the main Taeback spine. Wy tur the preatest 
number were concentrated in the southwestera corner of the mainland in the Chiri Mountains. 
These 750 square miles of mile-high forested peaks had becn a rehige for bandits and partisans 
since the time of Japan's conquest or KRuvea, They now served es the principal SKLI puerrilla 


base. 


Early Operations : 
SKLP missions always reflected the larger objectives of the northern Comraunist regime, : 
Before dune 25, 1950, the insurgents worked to increase popultar dissatistaction with the ROK 
government and tu disrupt governmental contro) over the people, This weakening process was 
Intended to force the acceptance of unification under terms tu be proposed by the authorities in 
the nerth, 
The first SKLP operation of any consequence after the formation of the Republic occurred 
ep Cheju De. On October 1, Gis, guerriiias came out of the Hacla Mour tains te strike the vil- 
Japes along the ssland shore, Homes were burned, and over 650 islanders were killed before 
ROK Army torces could restore order, 
The next uprising was masterminded by a Communist cnal within the OB Army's bain 
Regiment at Yosu, a port on the southwestern coast. This cols, numbering 300 men or tower 
and compose. mustly of noacommuissioned vficers, mutinied on October 19 is the regiment 
prepared ta move to Cheju Do, By fanning antipolice sentiment, the Conmumupist yroup stirred 
most uf the roginyent inte rcbellion, took over Yosu, then led the marauding torce into sur- 
rounding towns. ‘Party members and syropathizers i each town took control as thy force muved 
on, Dy the murning of the goth, the rebels conteolled the ZO-mile long peninsula on whieh Yosu 
sas located. Over 500 police aud tayal army troops and a larger number of Civilian. had teen 
Killed. Although the reboliion was put down within a week, many of the rebel troops escaped in 


to the nearby Chiri Mountains to Join the SRL guerridles, 
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A smaller uprising within the army's 6th Regiment occurred a week later at Taegu in the 
southeastern part of the Republic. Its suppression on November + ended SKLP attempts to in- 
cite rebellion within the ROK military, Meanwhile, SKLP guerrillas opened a scries of raids 
against farms, villages, and isolated police ivstallations within the areas near their muinland 
mountain bases, These raids were designed to support the SKLP political mission by enlarging 
the areas under guerrilla control and by creating doubt among the people as to the ability of the 
ROR government to protect them. 

Rut the raids also had a secord purpoge—perhaps an overriding one—of obtaining food, 
Weapons. ammunition, and other supplies. At this time, the guerrillas were only about 60 per- 
cent armed and they possessed ouly marginal :.ores of other provisions, Moreover, no more 
than a trickle of supplies, if that, came from the north, Supply shortages remained a constant 


problem for the guerrillas and proved to be a basic weakness of the insurgency, 


Northern Infiltrators Step Up Operations 

While the northern authorities failed to provide logistical support, they did increase the 
numover and efioctiveness of guerrilla raids by infiltrating men specially trained in guerrilla 
tactics. A North Korean Army school at Kangdong, just outside the Communist capital of 
Pyongyang, conducted the special training. Some students ‘vere northerners, but most were 
sent drom the south by the SKLP, Before June 25, 1950, at least a thousand trained guerrillas, 
and perhaps twice that number, worked their way down the Tacback Mountains and out to the 
suuthwest, 

AS these specialists joined the insurgents, the number of raids inercased, especially after 
dung 2449, when the strength of Americos forces in Korea was reduced to only a few hundred 
military advisers, Before the yea _ these raids disrupted the livelihood of a large bloc 
of the population, especially in the © ari Mountain region, In company with the stepped-u): 
raids, forces of the North Kurcan Army launched hundreds of forays into ROK territory along 
the SU. parallel, obviously to add to the pressure being exerted from within against the people 


and government, 


Underground Activities and Propaganda 

The SKLP also began a vigorous campaign of antigevernment harassment that extended be- 
yond the guerrilia-controlled areas, Directed by lee Chu Ha and Kin Sain Yong of the party's 
Viderground Activities Guiding Unit, the ingurgenis provoked riots and strikes, harassed pov- 
q~nment officials by threats, abduction, and assassination; committed widespacad cobbers wid 
ar.on, and disrupted telephone and telegraph cummunscatian, 

SEL) propagandz , spread by word-of-mouth, hundbills, and other means, blanied the KOK 


government fur all troubles besetting the people and promised the redress of grievances. Ucture 
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June 1949, well-circulated messages branded American forces as invaders, demanded their 
withdrawal, and opposed the establishment of a U.S. military advisory group. After Ue Ameri- 
eauns withdrew, the party line blamed the ROK government for the division of the country and 
called for a nationwide election of a new legislature, These SKLP themes cmulated the Com - 
munist line being broadcast from northern Korea. But the combined campaign of terror and 


propaganda proved insufficient to foree a new elecison, 


The Insurgents’ Political Offensive Fails 

The insurgents and the Republic's northern adversary continued their efforts into 1950 with 
some apparent effect on the second election of national assemblymen on May 30, 1950, Just J2 
iicumbents were reelected, supporters of President Rhee held only 415 seats, and the political 
leaning of the legislature now was difficult to predict because of its large number of independ- 
ents. Evidently encouraged by these results, the North Koreans on June 7 proposed that a 
general elee‘ion -hroughout Korea be held the follewing August; then on June 19 they offered the 
alternative of forming a single government by uniting the ROK National Assembly with the Pre- 
sidium, the comparable body in the north, This would have installed the Communists in power, 
since the ROK legislature then numbered 210 seats while the Presidium comprised over 3, 000 
memt ars, 

Communist hopes for this kind of reunification overestimated the weakness of the Rhee ad- 
ministration, There was no widespread clamor for acceptance, and the proposal was flatly re- 
jected by the ROK government. At this negative reception, the North Koreans dropped their 
cold war strategy and ordered the execution of previously prepared plaus to albsorb the southern 


Republic by military conquest. The North Korean Army marched south on June 25, 1950, 


Communist Guerrillas Assist the North Korean Invasion 
When the invasion began, the SKLP made its guerrillas, now numbering around 7,000, 


available for supporting operations, Actually the insurgents already had made their greatest 


contribution tu the North Korean Army's southward progress, As a result of previous guerrilla 
activity, the ROK Army had committed three divisions to counteroperations. This left only 
five divisions immediately available to oppose the invasion, Moreover, while the army had 
grown, training had been su often interrupted, largely for antiguerrilla missions. that none of 
its units had progressed much beyond company level exercises. 

With only very minor direct assistance from the guerrillas, North Korean troops swe}. 
aside the ROK forces and the first U.S, units rushed from Japan to assist the Republic. Within 
sia weeks, the North Korean Army was less than @ hundred miles from Pusan, the port city 
at the southeastern tp of the peninsula, whose seizure would signal the final victory, But here 


the rapid advance came to a halt. 
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Soon after the invasion, the United Natiuns Security Council called on member nations to 
assist the ROK and wrranged the establishment of the United Nations Command (UNC) under U.S, 
leadership, Ground, air, and navel combat units from 16 countries eventually joined the UNC, 
By August, enough of these ferees, mostly U.S. , had come alongside ROK treops to stem the 
enemy offensive. Ag the batthtront stabilized, the guerr!]las became mote active, infiltrating 
behind UNC lines from the west and north to sei up ambushes along supply roads and rai: lines 
and to attack various rear areca installations. These harassments compelled the UNC to employ 


@ substantial number of troyps in security missions behind the front 


Bypassed Troops and Identified Sympathizsers Join the Guerrillas 
The UNC, grown still stronger, luunched an offensive of its own on September 1950 and ; 

pushed its adversar) into full retreat. Ry the end of September, no organized units of the North 

Korean Army remained in the Republic. Thousands of N | .iorcan soldiers, however, were 

by, assed during the UNC pursuit of the retreating enemy, As the UNC continued its pursuit in- 

to northern Korea, 2 substantial part of the U.N, force was committed apainst the bypassed 

troops. A great number of North Korean stragglers nonetheless managed to stay hidden in the 

mountains and to join the SKLP guerrilias. Along with these came many SKLP members and 

sympathizers why heretofore had operated secretly within treir communities but who had dis- 


closed their identity as Communists and enemies of the Republic during the North Korean oc- 


cupation of their home areas, Thus, by November, ihe strength of the insurgents took a tre- 
mendous leap forward to about 40,000, Just over half of these were armed, a rate that would 
remain almost constant regardless of future changes in guerrilla strength. As before, the 
largest concentration was in the Chiri Mountains, 

For most of October, as UNC forces moved deep into northern Korea, the guerrillas were 
out of touch with their depleted allies to the north, Despite their large numbers, this lack of 
contact, the constant shortage of supplies, and the containing effect of UNC operations limited 
the guerrillas to activity directed toward self-preservation, mostly amounting to raids on che 


nearest farms and isolated police boxes. 


The Guerrillas Are Organized as an Adjunct of the North Korean Army 

But within ancther month, the guerrillas agein were in communication with the north, 
mainly by messenger, and had been reorganized, Far to the worth, UNC troops had encountered 
strong forces from Communist China and were being pushed back by the overwhclining numbers 
of the new enemy. The North Korean Army, us it began to recoup its recent losses, mean- 
while established us part of its headguarters the S26th Army Unit, also called the Guerrilla 
Guicance Bureau, under a leader nuned Bac Chol, Through this unit, the activities of SKLP 


guerrillas would be coordinated with and designed to assist the new Communist drive to the south, 


old 


The guerrillas below the parallel were orjanized into two branches under the 526th Army 
taut. Those in the Taebaeks became the 3d Branch Unit; those in the central and southwestern 
mountains, the 4th Braneh Unit. The leaders and nuclei members of four other branches were 
scheduled to intiltrate from the north but only the 6th Branch Unit suececdced, The 6it based 
itself in the central mountains, leaving the 4th, still far the largest. to control activitics in the 
southwest. Within cach branch, the guerrillas continued to operate in bands varying from hali 
a dozen to several hundred members, As had been customary, the bands identificd themselves 
yo arenas occupied, by numerical designations. by the names of leaders, or by names with 


propaganda or party significance, They frequently reorganized and changed their names. 


The Guerrillas’ Mission and Tactics Support the Invaders 


In performing their chief function of facil cating the southward advance of the regulor foress, 
the insurgents’ political missions remained basically the same: to Strengthen party cells; 
spread Communist propaganda; create dissatistaction with the ROK government; foster resent - 
ment of U.N, forces; disrupt governmental contro] over the people; and infiltrate the govern- 
ment, police, and army. To further these political objectives, the 526th Unit sent hundreds of 
specially trained men, some originally from the south, others fron. the north, into the Republic. 
The principal tactical missions were to drain manpower from the front, destroy arms and 
equipment, furnish military intelligence, cut or interdict lincs and means of communication, 
and attack rear area installations, The precise tactics to be employed in mecting tactical ob- 
jectives were largely the responsibility of branch unit leaders. So was logistical support. 

In the execution of these assignments, the insurgents followed patterns previously estab- 
lished in their propaganda and harassment activity. Seme sabetage was attempted, although the 
insurgents lacked sufficient materie] to achieve much effect. Their raids and amhuscades were 
numerous and more clfective. Inthese, the guerrillas followed the teachings of Communist 


China's renowned guerrilla leader, Mao Tse-tung: avoid open combat, attair surprise, strike, 


and disperse guickly. In raids against ivcal communities and isolated installations the guer~ 
rilins lost few men and gained both supplies and control of an area inhabited by more taan 5 
million people. principally in the southwest. Ambushes-—set mostly along mountain trails bat 
also along roads and rail lines—resulted in even fewer guerrilla casualties, It was by ambush 
that the guerrillas inflicted the most casualties on antiguerrilla patrols, 

Qn the other hand, while their ambushes harassed UNC supply activity, fhe guerrillas did 
net succecd in cutting routes of communication long cnough to slop or even notaceably to inter 
rupt the flow uf equipment to the UNC front. The main reason for their failure, somewhat 
ironically , was that the guerrillas themselves lacked a supply pipeline from the north, As a 


result, they were obliged to concentrate much of their tine and cflort in obtiining thei own 
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logistical necessities, and they seldom captured any explosives or other equipment with which to 


ettectively interdict or cut the UNC lines of communication, 

Most guerrilla casualties resulted not from guerrilla activities but from offensives 
mounted against them—a fact which in itself attested to the success of the guerrilla effart to 
hold at least a portion of the U.N. Command away from the front. This and their area control 
achievement were the insurgents’ major accomplishments in supporting the second Communist 
drive to the south. 


Guerrilla Activity Declines 


By July 1951, guerrilla strength was down to 8,000. Casualties accounted for some of this 
decrease, but the sharp reduction was also due, perhaps in largest measure, to the fact that 
me ay guerrillas located in territory retaken by the advancing Communist forces had regained 
the Status of regular troups. Whereas the remaining 8,000 would continue operating as before, 
their overall mission had changed again by July. For although Communist forees had pushed 
the UNC out of northern Korea and had penetrated ROK territory, UNC iorces had blunted the 
Communist troop advance and in countermoves had returned to the vicinity of the 38th parallel, 


Both sides, by July, had decided to negotiate an end to the war. Consequently, the battlefront 


Stabilized along a line straddling the parallel; and for the next two years, as armistice negotia- 
tions continued, battle action would remain limited to a 10-mile strip centered on this line. 

On June 27, the Pyongyang radio dropped its ''drive-the-enemy -into-the-sea"' slogan and 
adopted a "drive-the-enemy -to-the-38th-parallel" line. Since the Communists were not now 
seeking a military conquest, the muin mission of the insurgent force was to remain well or- 
ganized, increase its strength and infiuence, and conduct harassing operations in anticipation 
of some future campaign coordinated with the regime in the north to overcome the ROK poy- 
ernment, 


The gradual change of objectives in the war was accornpanied by a decline in the hitherto 
close direction of guerrilla operations through the 526th Army Unit. In late spring 1951, as 
UNC forces were defeating the last phuse of the Commun‘st offensive, Lee Yong Sang, who in 
preinvasion days had been the North Korean ambassador to the Republic, was sent south to 
command guerrilla activities. Jee and his deputy, Yo Un Chol, established headquarters in the 
Chiri Mountains, which as a result of countcroperations and guerrilla withdrawals clsewhere 
was the single remaining guerrilla strongheld, Although the Taebaeck region and the centra! 
mountain area were not completely clear of guerrillas, they were merely nuisances to the 
peop)? living in those sectors and to the government of the Republic, 

After armistice negotiations beguu, Lee and his SKE licutenants directed in southwesterp 
Korea insurgent operations that generally fo-lowed the previously established pattern. SKLP 
propaganda continued to predict eventu.a victory for the Communists and warned the people 
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against supporting the ROK government. The guerrillas b cked up this line with more terror 
raids and continued to harass rear area civil and military installations and activities. For fuur 
months, despite the change in overall objective, the insurgency retained its previous tempo, 


Then, in December 1951, the static conditions of the battlefront permitted the UNC to open 
a strong antiprerrilla effort. The insurgents, who tor three years had withstood all counter - 
measures, now faced 1 more dedicated effort to eliminate them; aad their operations pradually 
changed until they became simply an endeavor to survive, Although an armistice ended hos- 
tilities at the main battlefront in July 1953, the intensified cperations against the insurgents 
continued for an additional year; and, whereas the war itself ended with horea divided much as 


before, the counterinsurgency produced decisive results. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


While disturbances in southern Korea had been commonplace from tke day of liberation, 
these were not associated with a coordinated Communist movement until April 1948. It was at : 
that time that the SKLP was pressing hard for a boycott of the May 10 election, Communist 
activity even then was judged no more than troublesome opposition until the Communist cell in 
the 14th Regiment mutinied and took over Yosuin October, It was the opinion of many Amcri- 
can authorities then in the Kepublic that the revelation of effectively organized communism 
within the army implied a serious threat to the ROK government, a threat so immediate thar the 
Republic's existence: hinged on the new government's ability to restore control in the Yosu 


peniisula rapidly 3 


Early Military and Police Meaaures 
Brig. Gen. Song Ho Seung, then ROK Army Chief, personally conducted the militery 
countermeasures, With the help of nine American advisers, General Song pulled army and 


pohce units from other districts, advanced from the west and cast to close off the peninsula, 


then attacked south to cluar it, The port of Yosu was recaptured on October 27, 194s, Song at 
the same time instituted a purge of Communists from the aimy. Over ] 500 eventually were 
discovered and removed, Except for the brief outbreak at Taegu, the army thercaftcr remained 
loyal to the government, 

Home Minister T.¥. Yun meantime ordered a roundup of Communists and sympathizers 
outside the military establishment, and the ROK legislature passed a National Security Law 
oullawing communism. The enforcement of these decrees to some extent became a witch hunt 
in which liberals and moderates ay well as leftists were driven underground, In October 1949, 
the ROK government relaxed its enforcement of the National Sccurity Law to observe a "leftist 


confession period," This arrangement offeced SKLP inembers and sympathizers a penalty-iree ‘ 
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opportunity to contess their wrongdoing and transfer their loyalty to the Republic. But ne «- 
sponse was recorded. 

In the area of propaganda, which was never fully appreciated or exploited as a countor- 
measure, the Minister of Defense established an Intormation and Edacation Bureau in December 
1948, The main mission of the bureau was to encourage cooperation between the people and 
security forees in maintaining internal peace, But in the year following. almost all bureau 
members were kept busy at the 3th paraWel broadcasting propagands into northern horea, 

Throughout most of 1949, cuunterinsurgency operations were conducted on a local hasis. 
Whereas the national police came under the Minister of Nome Affairs, each police unit actually 
was controlled by the governor of the province in which it was located. To accommodate local 
operations, the preatest police strength was situaicd within the three areas of heaviest guerrilla 
activity, While the principal objective of the army was to complete its training under American 
advisers, some of its units were as active as the police in civil security operations, Like the 
police those army units stationed in the interior participated in maintaining or restoring order 
in the vicinity of their assigned posts. 

The results of security operations varicd with the locality and the nature of the disturbances. 
Police antiriot techniques effectively quicted disorderly strikes and demonstrations. Perhaps 
the biggest police prize was Lee Yung Dung, the top Communist youth organizer in the south, 
who was arrested in Seoul after he had robbed a bank. With less sucecss, army units from 
pletoon to) battalion in size periodically patrolled surrounding mountain areas in search of 
guerriila bands. Some of the patrols were caught in ambush; others often found suspected 
areas vacant, The army troops nonetheless inflicted hundreds of casualties and intercepted 
many of the specially trained guerrillas infiltrating through the mountains from the north. 

Least effective were effarts te combat guerrilla raids. In somewhat the manner of a fire bri- 
gade, security U'oops often rushed to the scene of a raid only to find themselves limited, be- 


rause of the guerrillas’ classic hit-and-run tactics, to a fruitless pursuit of the insurgents. 


Between July and December 1949, when guerrilla raids increased following the departure 
American occupation forces, army units mounted 542 such counterguerrilla actions, an average 
of three a day. 

Despite their losses, the insurgents were not noticeably inhibited by the local counterefforts. 
As previously noted, SALI? propaganda and harassment operations flourished during 1949, and the 
guerrillas continued to terrorize large segments of the popwation, Local recruitment and in- 
filtration from the north compensated for casualties taken in encounters with ROK security lorces 
The First Large-Scale Antiguerrilla Operations 


In response to this vbvieus tact, tie ROK Army opened, in December 1949, a Winter Puni - 


tive Operation, its strongest and first centrally directed antiguerrila effort. 


Prom a foree neyo, ganized inte aight divisions and approeehing 100,000 men, Maj. Gen, 
Chace Pyeng Dubs the new Chieti of Stath. commutted three divisiens to the campaign. None of 
theac three was at bull streneth, and the total foree committed was sormewhore non 28000, 
Fach division established headquarters nenvoone of the mind guerrilla buses: the 2d Division 
bused atself at Clfengia near the central guerrilla stronghold: tie 8d. at Taegu below tic guer- 
rillas’ Tacbaieh base, and the oth, at Kwangju. at the western cdye of the Chirt Mountains, 
These forecs had received no specuul tranmung in anupuerrilla operations. Nea such training was 
HAVEN to any asm foree durmgy the entire period of the counterinsitrgenes . 

L sing conventional combat patrol tactics, the army troops swept the nearby mountains, 
most methodically the Chiri and Tacbaekh heights. At the same time, members of the Intorma- 
tion and Education Bureau, now part of army headquarters, made a small, primitive effort 
through lectures and literature to encourage the people hving in or near the guerrilla strong- 
hold areas to have confidence in and ww support the army ctfort, 

AS operations continued into the spring months of 1450, the campaign produced some de- 
sired results, Total guerrilla strenpih was pet reduced; by the June 1950 estimate, the guer- 
rillas numbered around 7,000. Butin March, guerrilla activity had begun to decline and, in 


May, it dropped off sharply. 


Arrest of Insurgent Leaders 

While no direct connections are clearly defined, the March decline in guerrilla activity 
coincided with the arrest of Kim Sam Yong and Lee Chu Ha, the leacers of the SKALP Under - 
ground Activities Guiding Unit, and the May drop accompanied the arrest of Song Si Pach, an 
ofticial of the North Korcan Labor Party Working inside the Republic, Pak Hon Yong. the top 
SKLP official, seems to have disappeared at this time, In view of current and later events, it 
is quite possible that Pak was in North Korea cither for protection or instructions. Th any 
event, there is no record of his presence within the Repunlic after the spring of 1900. 

Aner the Merei ecrests, KOK oillcials erroncously concluded “hat the SKLP had been 
dissolved; and the marked decline in guerrilla operations was interpreted to mean peace within 


the Republic. It was more the lull before the sterm. 


Combat Police Battalions 


Because army operations in the interior, as well as guard aut) at the parallel, were 


serioussy li 


srtering With the army training progrum, U.S. military advisers met with jyiy 
and police officials in January 1950, They decided to form 22 combat pohee battalions, After 
training in conventional basic tactics, these would rcheve the interior ary. units aud there- 
afte? function as antiguerrilla forces, One such battalion was formed in April. Becnuse of a 


Mack of funds, cyguapment, and interest on the part of the Minister of Home Alfairs, no more 
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took the ticld until the first two weeks of June. By dune 15, 14 combat police battalions were 
on station and seme army units had returned te garrison for training, 

Only a few days after combat police battalions began taking over antigiterrilla responsihili- 
lcs. the North bereun Army uvicted the Republic. Defensive operations dysimst the North 
Worean remiars rapidly drew away all ROK forces, including the combar police battalions, 
{rem operations aguinst the guerriias, Buteven a full ROK commitment tailed te turn the in- 
vasion. and the first Amevican forces te arrive uhly slowed at, fa qust sik weeks. the North 
Koreans controlled all but the southeastern corper of the Republic, including the three puer- 


rilla coneentration areas. 


Regular War Limits the Antiguerrilla Operations 

In the month and a half that the battlelines were stabilized in the southeast, episodic guer- 
rilla operations prompted the UNC to commit civil and military pulice to guard lines of com- 
Inunication and rear area installations. Other than that, perhaps the most significant event 
was the discovery by counterintelligence agents with the 2S. 25th Division of wn SKLV intel- 
lipence net at the port of Masan near the southern anchor of the UNC line and not many miles 
east of the Chiri Mountains, This net, headed by a prominent Masan newspaperman, Dum Jo 
Han, had operated in the port town since November 1948 and had developed productive con- 
tacts with unsuspecting government officials. 

In the hunt for the thousands of bypassed enemy soldiers that started after UNC torecs 
reverscd the course of the war in the fall of 1950 and pushed the North Korean Army out of the 
Republic, the counteroperation was directed mainly at protecting the suppl, lines to UNC lorces 
advancing rapidly toward the northern border of Korea. South of Seoul, two American and two 
ROK divisions, accompaniea by numerous police units, sercened with special care the areas 
burdering the main UNC supply roid between Pusan and Scoul and patrolled the known conccn- 


tration areas, particularly the central and southwestern mountains, 


Police battalions and tour newly activated ROK Army units, the Ist, 3d. Sth, and 7th Anti- 
guerrilla Battalions—special only by designation, not by training ~cagaged or Contained gucr- 
rillas located near the 38th paralle) in central Korca. The guerrillas in this area were nostls 
remnants of the North Kovean 10th Division and reportedly were directed by Gen, Kim Chach. 
who had commanded the forward echelon of the Norty Korcan Army Gencral seadquarters. 

Above the paralle), forward reserve units protected the lengthening UNC supply Hnes against 
interdictory attempts by guerrillas, formeriy regulars of tac North Rercan Army, who aad 
taken reluge in the high Tacback spine between the two main arms of the advancing LON. coi 
mand, 

American and ROK forces cngaged in no coordinated, centrally di ected citapiaign, hut eats 


ducted counterguerriila cflerts independently within assigned sectors. Nor, un the miin, wore 


sathotte davasien attahoay cither directit a through Ddissd: piaies tet 
ir Jieve dapidds Tough an areca io fiush out guerriligs. then just as lapidis Grougnt dows 
eritilcry dips onthe. Through Oeteber. substantial numbers of (he puerrithis were cuitmiated 


daly votely reaching af high as ol halled Gr captured. 


Counterinsurgrncy Slows aad the Guerrilla Threat Rises 


In November 1950, when the tao Americana divisions Were called to the tront to reiptorce 
the UNC advance coward the northern berder, a newly activated ROK Army division replaced 
them in the south, The rew division and the two ROR divisiuns originally committed conti, wd 
countcroperations, but only until December, when they too were ordered to the front io assist in 
breaking the new enemy push to the south led by forces from Communist China. Until January 
1951, only police battalions and the ROK Army's several antiguerrilla waits, soon to be re- 
named security battalions, operated against the guerrillas and then waged only a campaign of 
containment, 

At mid-January 1951, the lowest estim.te of gucrriiia strength stoed at 20,000, the highest 
at 37,500, Around 6,000 of these were reported to be in the lower portion of the Tacback 
stronghold, most of them rormer members of the North Korcan ]uth Division whe had infil- 
trated from their previous location near the parallel as the new offensive gained ground, Their 
strength, past experience as regulars, and high ranking professional luader, Maj. Gen. Lee 
Ban Nam, tnereased the threat posed by their location so deep inside the Republic. Hence, at- 
though the Chinese offensive eventually dcmanded the assignment of all major UNC units to the 
front, the U.S, Ist Marine Division, wile recovering fron: losses taken during the previous 


two months, was commited against this guerrilla group on January 18, 


The Pohang Guerrilla Hunt 


The marines called their assignment the Pohang Guerrilla Hunt, naming it after the port 
town ai the lower edge of the 1,600 square miles in which they were to operate, Calling ita 
hunt was also appropriate, for, as in many earlier counteroperations, the guerrillas were more 
difficult to find than to fight. Assisted by police battalions and a regiment of South Korean 
marines, the U.S. forces systematically putrolled all roads and mountain trails but only oc- 


muerrilla aetivity from 


casionally flushed guerrillas out of hiding, Upon reeciving reports of gu tivity ° 


civilians or the police, marincs hastened to the scene, but not always in time. Some gucriillas 
were located by blockiag off one edge of an area while a drive moved toward the blocks from the 


opposite direction. 
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wounded and 1G massing. 

The elusiveness of the guerrillas was, in part and ina peculiar way. creditable to enective 
evasive taches. General bee, onc prisoper reported. had became a victim of acute melan- 
cholia and had directed no more of a campaign than one of alternate hiding and tieht, It also 
appearcd that Lee's superiors inthe nerth had abandoned his group. A messape irom higher 
headqguart.rs, delivered to Lee shortly after the tart of the marinc countereffort, said in et- 
fect; Get out if you can; otherwise, stay where you Gre. Most of the puerrillas probably got 


out, for, despite the small number of casualties inflicted during the marine operation, the 


Tacback area after February was ne Jonper a guerrilla stvongaold, 


From March through November 1951, ROK police and army security battalions waged ef- 
fective lecal campaigns of reduction and containment. The estimate of guerrilla strength was 
down to 15,000 by April and to 8,000 by July. By the latter date, the cumulative wearing -down 
effeet of counteroperations and probably the deterioration of command lines from the north — 
prompted the withdrawal of the guerrillas’ 6th Branch Lnit from the central stronghold area to 
the s tthwest, Hence, the SKLP guerrillas were now concentrated in a single stronghold in the 
Chiri Mountains, On December 2, when UNC pulled two ROK divisions from the static battle- ° 


front and opencd a strong attack against this remaining stronghold, estimates of guerrilla 


strength ranged from the July figure of 6,000 down to 6,300, 


Operation RATKILLER 

The first effort to clear the Chiri Mountain region, called Operation RATRILLER. was 
commanded hy Gen, Paik Sun Yup, one of the ROK Army's best officers. The ROK sth Division 
and ROK Capital Tivision plus the equivalent of anotber division in army security battalions and 


police were combined as Vack Terese PAIR to press ath Case attack, Press bo tego on 


December 2, 1951, was directea toward the central Chiri peak itself, While security battalions 


and police blocked the trails and other likely routes of escape around the mountain, the two 


divisions closed in on the peak—the sth Division from the north, the Capital Division from the 


south. By December 14, the two divisions reached the suinmit after killing 1,600 and capturing 


1,800 guerrillas. 


For Phase JI, the two divisions moved about 50 miles to the northern edge of the guy villa 


stronghold to clear a high mountain pass just above the ton of Chonju. From December 19 to 


Junuary 4, the KOK forces combed this areca and vaised the guerrilla casualty count to more 
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Peaoiin thoi amar dest pits) cb RATRILDP RR Generab Paik’s ferees retuanmed ta the Ohirg 
pork to rescreen per pucriillas whe hod been overlecked or who had tiltered inte the massit : 
during the previous three weeks. the (apttal Division phived the Jaryer role. Bepamniag en 
dgnagrs t) ahe regiment biocked the northern exits from the peth while the other two regi- 
ments, in two ranks, moved over the mountain from the south. Therestter, Paih's forces con 
ducted mepup operations until March 16, 1952. The decision to rescreen proved profitable, 
Guerrilla losses in the final phase raised the total tor Operation RATRKILLER te 14,000 nilled 
and 5,700 captured. Fifty major leaders were captured, although Lee Yong Sang was not one ol 
them, Another 4.3098 persons taken captive were carclully sereened, found innocent, and re- 


leased. Aithough casualties suftered by Task Foree PAIK were net reported ia figures, (hey 


were dight. 


Mopup Operations in 1952-1954 

Despite the large total of guerrilla casualties reported for Operation RATRILLER, over 
4,000 guerrillas were estimated still to be located in the Chiri region To eliminate these, a 
division-sized group of army security battalions and police units began a series of mopup 
operations ob March 17. The first, called Operation FERRET. continued until July 12, This 
aperation was followed immediately by Operation MONGOOSE, which involved security forces 
lotaling almost two divisions for a little more than a month, In August 1952, a division of 
security forces tovk over the screening task and for over a year combed the Chiri Mountains 
regularly and systematically. By the time this effort, called Operation BLOQDUOUND. closed 
at the ond of November 1953, the guerrilla strength had been reduced. accerding to estimates, 
to about 1,000. During BLOODHOUND, on September 17, 1953, a patrol from one of the se- 
curity battalions found and killed the top guerri'ta leader, Lee Yong Sang. 

The armistice agreement ending the Korean war had been in effect over four months at the 
close of Operation BLOQDHOUND, With the aim of bringing counterinsurgencs operations to an 
even more decisive close, ROK security forces in two-division strength opened Operation 
TRAMPLE on December 1, 1953, For months the army anu police screened and rescreened 
the southwestern mountains. When the TRAMU’LE operation closed midway through 1954, all 
important guerrilla leaders had been killed or captured, and all guerrilla bands had been either 


completely destroyed or broken up. No more than 200 gucrrilias in scattered, loadericss 


groups were believed to be at iarge when this final operation ended, 
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ssi ab getednesental ae cer. Hat the ge ram ont to tiaters buaaf Gagied) te famed sdutrans, 
Hence asthe last vestipe of He msurgeney was ci andted. dota the poutreal and niu liters 
slnitions aa Reree pemimgine dd anchanged fiona the date ob tho cease fire. The whole of Koren 
remained politically divided between opp osros ideologies along a demarcation line straqding the 
Seth praatlel, Above and betow a i -halometor deniilituried zone centered on tis demareation 
line. the former militares opponents contineed to hold well-organized dcelensive positions, At 
the village of Panmunjom in the west, the dewtirestion ding ran through @ conference area where 
delegates from each of (he oppesing forces Mex perrodically but settled few imparuant matters. 
The prognosis was that this situation might contunue te exist lor some time to come, 

Within the Republic uf Kurca. the political sttuaguon remained basically unchanged. Having 
been rerelected in 1952, President Rhee continued to hold office. The legislature continued to 
bea mixture of Rhee stpporters. Rhee opponents, and a large grow of independents, Among 
the peaple at large, political tactionalisin continued te Mourish. Although no clear evidence is 
available. itis probably a tair assumption that some SKELY cells stil functioned, 

Sceral and economic conditions, alrendy distressing at the formation of the Repubtic. had 
further worsened as a resultof the war. Te uneniployment, shortages of consumer poods, in- 
flation, lack of an industrial base, and all the other svcial and econamic is that had long 
existed. had been added widespread property dimage and a monumental tetuze co problens, 

Relief was reaching the peaple to a measurable catent, but lasting reforms and recovers were 
not vet in sight. The Republic and its peopic, it appeared, vould remain poveasty stricken tor 
some time to come, 

ln military strength, and therefore in national sectrity . tere bad been tremendous growth. 
From a poorly wained force of five brigades in 194s. the ROK Army wag now an CApedieuced 
well-organized, and weil-cquipped force of 16 divisions. Alongside these still stood a strong 
Coss ae OL Lay Tore 5, 

The cumulative effectol the counterinsurgency since December 193) had of course freed the 
Republic from the internal Communist threat, Despite the continued politied) bickering, no 
other political group appeared inclined or able to attempt what the SNLP and its northern ally 


had failed to accomplish, Any internal challenge to the Republic and the Rhee administration 


would have te Cole irom some other inere powertul, better orpanized quarter, 
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Chapter Lighteen 
TIBET (1951-1960) 


by B iiliam C. Johnstone 


| Continuing China's historie claim over Tibet, 
the Chinese Communists used both concilia- 
tory gesiures and all-out military force to im- 
pese Chinese cultural and Communist political 
hegemony—in one of the least publicized and 
most Lrutal episodes of internal + onflict of receat 
times. 


BACKGROUND 


The insurgency that occurred in Tibet after 135! was directed against the occupation forces 
of the Chinese Communist ~egime, which contended that Tibet was an integral part of China and 
took the position that occupation of the area and suppression of the rebellion were purely inter- 
nal affairs. This point of view was tacitly accepted by India, Great Britain, the United Stites, 
and even the Chinese Nationalist povernment on Taiwan. Thus, no effective outside widh was 
given to the Tibetan insurgents, and the Chinese Communists were indirectly helped in their 
suppression of the rebeilion. 

Throughout. its history, Tibet has been isolated from the outside world, Very few Western - 
ers have visited the country, and it has bee. imperfectly explored and surveyed. Until atte: 
World War I, communications within th > country and with the outside were extraordinarily primin 
tive, for example, there were no wheelcd vehicles in the whole of Tibet until the Chinese oceu- 
pation forces constructed roads. Indeed, Tibet's boundaries have never been fully demarcated 
and Tibetan claims and Chinese counterciaims to large areas to the north and east have an the 
past been the cause of numerous aimed clashes and diplomatic exchanges. ! 

Political Tibet, or Tibet proper, with its capital at Lhasa, iy an area of some 5u0,000 square 
miles, twice the sizeof Texas, Here Tibetan ruiers have continuously exercised both temporal and 
spiritual power frum the 8th century to 1950, when the Chinese Communists began a full-scwe occupa - 


tion. 


The Land and Its People 


Tibet has cften been called the roof of the world. Three-fourths of itis a high, tangled 


mass of mountain ranges, and must of its plateaus and valleys hie at altitudes of 15,000 feet « 


higher and are sparsely populated. The area of Tibet proper rises from cast to west and is 
enclosed by mountains op three sides, on fe nerth, by the Kuen Lun and Tang La ranges; on 

the west by the Karakorum and Ladakh ranges; and en the south, by the Himalayas.? The 
sowrees of nnany of the great rivers of Asia are in Tibet: the Yangtze, the Mekong, the Salween, 
the Tsang-pe (Brahmaputra), the Sutlej, the Karneli, and the great Indus. The easiest approach 
to the whole area is from seuthwestern China. There is also a small but important access cor- 
vidor from India, through the Chimbi valley, between the small states of Sikkim and Bhutan, 

Lhasa, at 2,000 fect, and much of casturn Tibei have an average summer temperature of 
40°F ; in winter the temperature rarely fulis below 5°F. In the higher plateaus and valleys, 
summer temperatures rise only te 60°F, , and winier ones fall as low as -25°F. Rainfall 
averages 16-18 inches annually and snow remains all year on the mountains above altitudes of 
12,000 or 15,000 teet. The eas ern provinces of Tibet proper, comprising about two-thirds of 
the country, contain about three-fourths of the population, estimated to be between 2,5 and 2 
milion. 3 

Ethnographically, Tibet includes the large area north of the Himalaya ranges, primariy 
inhabited by people of Tibetan racial stock, who have long been under the guidance and influence 
of Tibetan lamas in the great monasteries. It extends north and east into parts of the Chinese 
provinces of Sinkianp, Ssechuan, and Sikang; it also includes Ladakh, the northern district of 
Kashmir. 

The Tibetans are not a Chinese people and the Chinese have looked upon them as a separate 
race for 2,000 years. They are descendants of carly migrants from Central Asia and Mongolia, 
with some intermixture with the tribes from Yunnan anu adjacent areas of China. In eastern 
Tibet, the Khamba (semetimes spelled Khampa) and Amdowa tribesmen have long been noted 
for their belligerency toward any evidence of central control by Lhasa. This belligerency has 
been tempered by the all-pervading influence of the lamas and monks of the great monusterics, 
numbering pevhaps ws many as 300, OU throughout all of Tibet proper.4 It is these eastern 
Tibetans who were particularly resistant to Chinese authority and who, after 1950, supplied the 


principal rebel forces against the Chinese. 


Buddhism and the Dalai Lama 


Buddhiom was brought into Tibet around 700 A.D, and was modified and adapted into a 
unique religious system, Thousands of young hoys—traditionally, one boy from each family-~ 
became monks, living a celibate life in monasteries supervised by the senior monks or lamas. 
The spiritual and temporal ruler of Tibet was the Dalai Larna, traditionally "discovered" as a 
small buy by means of religious ination and subsequently enthroned in Lhasa, The first 
Diulai Lama, T'song-Khapa (Lobszang Trapka), was installed in the capital in 1257 .4.D. For a 
Jeng tame he was primarily a spiritual ruler while laymen exercised tempural power, as iu 


most kingdoms of Asia. 


Jk 


Chinese Influence and Role 

In 1642, the powerful monasteries around Shigatse in south central Tibet, particularly the 
Tashilhunpv Monastery, were able to exert cuough influence to "discover" a secundary spirit- 
ual feader, the Panchen Lama. The Chinese have traditionally scea in the person of the Panchen 
Lama a vehicle of potential Chinese domination of Tibet, since the successive Dalai Lamas and 
their religious and lay advisers have remained implacably hostile to any increase in Chinese 
influence. Until 1965, the Chinese extolled the seventh Panchen Lama, Chukyi Gyaltsen, as the 
symbol of Tibetan "autonomy" in Lhasa. 

Unui 1720, Tibet exhibited the common pattern of Asian politics, as factions rose and feil, 
Rival groups fought for power by mobilizing support from the chief lamas of the great monas- 
teries, by bargaining and diplomacy, and sometimes by fighting. In 1720, the Ch'ing (Manchu) 
emperors of China were able to establish an overlordship of sorts over Tibet proper. Although 
Chinese armed forces and representatives of the Emperor were present in Lhasa to "puide' the 
Tibetans and enforce their advice, the general structure of government and religion in Tibet. 
was not greatly disturbed, As Manchu rule in China weakened toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Dalai Lama was able to assume temporal power in 1895. Irritated at this virtual as~ 
sertion of independence, the Chinese Emperor, who regarded the Dalai 1.ama as his vassal, 
sent armed expeditions to Tibet to enforce Chinese suzerainty over the area, In 1904, the 
Dalai Lama and a small entourage were forced to flee to India, maintaining a kind of govern- 
ment-in-exile until Sun Yat-sen's revolution in China overthrew the Manchus in 1911. Chinese 
troops were forced to withdraw from Tibet in 1912, leaving only nominal Chinese representa- 
tion in Lhasa, Taking advantage of chaotic conditions in China, the 13th Dalai Lama returned 
to Lhasa in 1913 and assumed political control of Tibet proper.) "From 1912 to 1950, there 
was no Chinese law, no Chinese judge, no Chinese policeman on the street corner; there was 
no Chinese newspaper, no Cninese soldier, and even no representative of the Chinese Govern- 


ment" in Tibet. 6 


Economic Conditions Under a Thearchy 

The temporal power of the Dalai Lama and the great monasteries rests on the insepa- 
rability of church and s.ate in Tibet. As in must Asian kingdoms before the period of colonialisin, 
all Jand in Tibet belonged tu the ruler. Very carly, large grants of land were made to the 
monasteries and to certain Tibetan nobles of the court in Lhasa. Sma)i landholdings were given 
to faithful retainers or soldiers by dispensation of the Daiai Lama or his deputies. Tibetan 
farmers were under the control of agents of the landlord and, by the present century, g siz- 
able middle class of "supervisors" had developed. Under this system, which the Chinese Com- 


munists were to call a feudal or slave systet, the kurge monasteries accumulated considerable 


wealth and. through the allegiance of the peasants on their lands, a considerable amount of 
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political power, This was also true of a number cf lay Tibetan nobles who had received 


large grants of land, 


Regardiess of Chinese Communist charges about serfdom and feudalism, the Tibetan 


the landed pt oprictors, whether lamas or nobles, A large proportion of the Titetana were no- 
madic herdsmen, under no ccatrol except for the general influence of the lamas and monks. 
The Tibetan people as a whol. enjoyed a fairly high standard of living by Asian standards. 
Every Tibetan was a tradez, and barter rather than exchange of goods for money was the rule.. 
Until 1950, Tibet was a net exporter of food and no serious famines occurred in the country. 
Main exports were wvool, skins, hides, and borax in the amount of approximately $1 million a 
year. These exports were more than enough to balanc. imports: of brick tea, porcelains, and 
silk from China and of iron, copper, cotton textiles, rice, sugar, and household goods from 
India, The principai trade route ran south from Lhasa through the Chumbi vailey to Kalimpong 
and thence to Calcutta, & 


Governmental Structure 

Prior to 1950, the Tibetan government had a dual form of organization. Leading lamas 
shared governmental power with lay nobles, The chief administrative organ was a council (the 
Kashag) and both monks and Jay Tibetans held posts in the administration of the various prov- 
inces and districts, This hierarchical form of government, although highly undemocratic by 
Western standards, worked well for the Tibetans. Peasants and herdsmen had a channel for 
the expression of grievances through the civil or religious administrators. Unemployment was 
extremely low, and the family system took care of those who were indigent, The tribal system 
in eastern Tibet followed longstanding traditions which provided many of the modern "social 
services" that are agvigned to government in the West. 

In the period between 1913 and 1950, the Tibetan government under the Dalai Lama was 
virtually independent and carried on its own foreign relations with the British and Indians. In 
1949, there was a British mission in Lhasa, and Indian trade agents were located in the princi- 
pal trading centers close to the Indian border. The British manned radio communications cen- 
ters in Lhasa and in Chamdo, the capital of eastern Tibet, for the Tibetan government. The 


Chinese also had a radio station in Lhasa. 


China Capitalises on Internal Unrest 

In spite of what seemed to be the peaceful character of Tibet and the adequate operations of 
its government, the Khamba and Amdowa tribesmen in eastern Tibet chafed at Lhasa's control, 
There is evidence that, after 1945, these tribes and their leaders had become especially 


restive and were plotting to achieve a greater autonomy from Lhasa, some even talking of the 
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possibility of marching on the capital and seizing control of the government. Chinese officials 
in negivy areas were perfectly aware of these developments and were themselves plotting ta 
take over large portions of eastern Tibet, which they regarded as rightfully a part of China. 
The Chinese Nationalist government in Chungking, and later in Nanking, was anxious to take over 
the whoie of Tibet, Across the undemarcated eastern border, many cthnic Tibetans fell prey ta 
Chinese Liandishments, und the Chinese Nationalists were able to invalve minan; sutribal leaders 
in their machinations. They also secured "volunteers" fer a ‘Tibetan army which they hoped ta 
use against Uhasa ai a propitious time.® 

Betwe oa 1945 and the spring of 3950, the government of Tibet was higiay disttirved, not only 
by thes. -t2velopments, but by the civil war in China, the collapse of the Chinese Nationaliat 
governinent, and uncertainty as to where help might be obtaircu in case the new Comnmunist 
government of China should decide ta make guod the Chi.ese claim to Tibet. At thas time the 
army of the Tibetan government cunsisted of some 10,000 men, armed with 1914-type weapons 
plus a few mountain guns and some subinachii guns. Attempts to get British assistance in mil- 
itary training and requests to Britain and India for arms had Inet with only sinall success 

The Chinese Communists lost no time in incorporating app”oximately 19,000 dissident 
Tibetans into a force which—although poorly armed ara led and only partially trained—they 
hoped would agsist the regular units of the People's Liberatio; Army (PLA, the regular Chinese 


Communist armed force’ in the eventual occupation 11d "liberation" of Tibet. 


Tibet Seeks Uutside Aid 

Recognizing the danger, the Dalai Laiia and his advisers decided to cat) for help and, in the 
spring of 1950, sent Tibetan missiors to India, Nepal, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
to explain their case and ask assistance. They also chose a mission te go to China in an 
attempt to muke their peace with the Chinese Communists. But the Tibetans had failed to 
reckon with the 1950 international political situation.10 Neither the United States nox the United 


Kingdom gave any encouragement, and the mission to Peking ran into difficulties. 


The Chinese Communists Penetrate Tiber 

In August 1950, with Communist contro] consolidated over mainland China, Chinese Pre- 
mier Mao Tse-tung announced that the "liberation of Tibet'' would shortly begin. A large-scale 
Chinese propaganda campaign was begun against “feudal” Tibet and its "slave-society." By 
October, PLA forces, numbering Lrobably some 20,000 troops plus 10,000 Tibetans, began the 
"liberation" of eastern Tibet, the area of easicat access from China. Atthe sametime, smaller 
Chinese Communistarmy units penetrated northern Tibet, aiming for the capital at Lhasa. 


Reports indicate that the Chinese hoped to overwhelm any Tibetan resistance by massive 


numbers, but they were ill-prepared to fight at the end of long transport lines and in high 


altitudes, The PLA, with the help of its Tibetan forces, captured Chamuo, the capital of the 
eastern provinces of Kham and Amdo. According to the Tibetans, whose estimates were con- 
firmed by Chinese Communist sources, Chinese casualties amounted to 2,500 killed in action; 


2,000 to 4,000 dead from cal! 


discase, 3,000 missing, and wn unknown nuwnber 
wounded. Casualties among the Tibetans were equally high, for the Khamba and Amdowa tribes- 
men resisted fiercely in spite of command problems and inadequate arms and logistic suppert. 
There were twe dividends ta the Chinese Communists from this initial and unsuccessful attempt 
at occupation of Tibet proper. First. they captured the Governor of Chamdo, Ngabo Ngawang 
Jigme, who was later released and has since faithfully collaborated with the Chinese. Second, 
they learned that problems involved in fighting in Tibet were quite different from those in China 


and that adequate food, medicul assistance, and movement of supplies were essential . 2 


Tibet Appeals to the United Nations 

With the Chinese Communist occupation of Chamdo and eastern Tibet in 1950, and the con- 
sequent loss of the Tibetan government's wircless station in Chamdo, communication between 
Lhasa and the outside world became erratic. Nevertheless, the Tibetan government on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, appealed to the United Nations, The Tibetans contended that Chinese claims to 
Tibet as an integral part of China were not m accord with the facts nor with Tibetan fcelings: 
that if the Chinese wanted to press their claims, against Tibetan opposition, peaceful methods 
could haye been employed. The Tibetans charged that the Chinese resort to force in eastern 
Tibet was a clear case of aggression. 

But only the Republic of El Salvador acted to support the Tibetan case, The British rep- 
resentative : leaded lack of information from Tibet and uncertainty about its legal st. us. This 
view was supported by India with the expressed hope that everything would be settled peacefully. 
The Soviet Union and Nationalist China both opposed discussion of the Tibetan appeal on grounds 
that Tibet had always been an integral part of China. The United States agreed to an adjourmn- 


ment of the question, accepting the Indian point of view. Nothing more was heard of Tibet in the 


United Nations for nine years, 


The Dalai Lama Accepts Terms 

The unexpected strength of the Tibetan resistance and problems of logistics had set back the 
Chinese Communist timetable. Further major military action was postponed throughout the 
winter season of 1950-51. Nevertheless, the Chinese had succeeded in occupying eastern Tibet 
and a small force had crossed into western Tibet, apparently making its way over the high- 
altitude Aksai Chin plateau. This force took the Tibetaus in the west by complete surprise and 
resistance was quickly subdued. A Chinese representative with an armed guard took up resi- 


dence in Lhasa. One factor, however, served to block Chinese Communist plans for bringing the 
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Tibetan government to heel, this was the continued oppositiun of the Dalai Lama, his supporters 
among the lan.as of the great monasteries, and a leyal corps of Tibetan officials. At the height 
of the fighting around Chamdo, the Dalai Lama had been persuaded to flee Lhasa with a number 
of high officials and to take up residence in the Chumbi valley, from which point he could easily 
cross into India if necessary. 

Early in 1951, the Chinese Communists decided fo negotiate with the Tibetan government, 
Emissaries from Peking reached Lhasa during the winter months. The captured governor of 
Chamdo was used as 4 chief contact with the Dalai Laina in the Chumbi valley, and by May the 
details of an agreement were worked out. «a Sino-Tibetan 17-pcint agreement was signed in 
Lhasa or May 23 with the approval of the lL. ai Lama. The Tibetan government was apparently 
recognized as an autonomous entity witbir : -¢ Chinese Communist governmental structure, and 
Peking agreed not to alter the existing political system of Tibet or the status, powers, or fune- 
tions of the Dalai Lama. The Tibetan religious system was to be protected and there were to be 
no compulsory reforms by the Peking government. On the other hand, the agreement provided 
for integration of the Tibetan Army within the People's Liberation Ariny in Tibet and for 
appointment of «in administrative and military committec to impiemeni the terms of the agree- 


ment.14 


INSURGENCY 

Reaction among the tribes in ee stern Tibet was mixed when Chinese forces occupied that 
area in 1950, The Chinese undoubtedly hoped that the 10,000 Tibetans recruited from the east- 
ern border arcas would help give an appearance of & true “liberation of the Tibetan people 
from the "reactionary" and "feudal" government in Lhasa. However, both Chinese and Tibetan 
sources have estimated that from one-third to two-thirds of the Tibetan recruits defected after 
the fall of Chamdo, and some turned insurgent against the Chinese. 

Many Tibetan defectors returned to their homes, while otaers became wanderers or bandits. 


Harried by the new Chinese rulers, the Khamba and * dowa tribesmen forgot their internal dif- 
ferences with Lhasa and rallied to meet the new menace te their Geedem. Ronks In the large 
monasteries such as that of Sera—long known for its defense of things Tibetan—provided aid and 
assistance to the eastern Tibetan tribesmen. 

By i952, however, the Chinese had dealt so ruthlessly with these groups that any organized 
Tibetan resistance appeared to have been ended. Furthermore, the return of the Dalai Lama to 
Lhasa in July set an example for large numbers of ‘libetans who were persuaded to accept 


Chinese "assistance" in the modernization of their country. 1° 


Five Years of Uneasy Maneuvering 


An uneasy calm settled over Tibet. The Tibetans did not openly resist the expansion of 


Chinese influence. There were many visible evidences of the Communist promise to “develop! 


Tibet, in the shape of roads, Communications, and attempts at agricultural improvement. Also, 
the Chinese Communist representatives in Lhasa persuaded the Tibetan leaders that a new and 
better ‘Tibedan government was coming into bemy with the Chinese only advising in the back- 
ground. 

In September 1954, the Dalai Lama agreed to go to Peking, and he and several high leaders 
remained there unti! March 1955. His attendance at various official meetings was, however, sv 
manipulated that he appeared as a leadee of an autonomous area of China, thus supporting the 
Communist contention that Tibet was an integral part of China. The absence of the Dalai Lama 
from Lhasa also served as a check on insurgent activity in Tibet, since the Khamba and Amdowa 
rebels feared that he might be incarcerated or physically harmed if they instigated any serious 
trouble. 16 

On the Dalai Lama's return to Lhasa, arrangements were made for setting up the Unified 
Preparatory Committee for the Autonomous Region of Tibet. A number of highly placed reli- 
gious end lay Tibetan leaders were involved in the work of this body and its subsidiary com- 


mittees. Again the Tibetang hoped to retain their own religion and form of society. 


Increasing Discontent With Chinese Actions 

Although there was no organized insurgency between 1952 and 1956, the roots of unrest re- 
mained and grew, the large numbers of tribesmen who had fled or been driven by the Chinese ! 
into central Tibet and Lhasa brought with them tales of Communist Chinese rapacity. Stories of 
the sack of monasteries, of bruta] treatment of the population including women and children, and 
of public humiliation of lamas and monks stirred a spirit of resistance in the Tibetans in Lhasa 
and in the great monasteries. These reports from eastern Tibet were duplicated by similar re- 


ports from the monasteries in outer Tibet, where smaller contingents of Chinese Communist 
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armies had penetrated, acting with equal harshness toward the Tibetans. 
In spite of the Chinese commitment in the 1951 agreement not to interfere with the 


Tibetan religion, attempts to reduce the influence of the monasteries by discrediting the 


Jamas and the monks in the eyes of the people increased. Some monasteries were closed 
and religious objects publicly destroyed. An increasing number of monka were forced to 
leave their monasteries and either to farm the land or work on the extensive roadbuilding 
projects. Such measures offended the deep-seated and centuries-old religious convictions 
of the Tibetans. 
Increasing cclonization of castern Tibet by Chinese settlers and the preseace of over 20,000 

Chinese occupation troops placed a drain on the food supply. Prices rose and normal items of 
trade became searce, Tibetan farmers and herdsmen lefi their regular habitats in search 


of food or work. Resentment rose against the Chinese overlord. 


Another major cause of unrest Was the ruthless and brutal action of Chinese military and 
local officials who insisted on "reform" and introduced a system of regimentition to which 
neither the Tibetan farmer nor herdsman had been accustomed.) Deportavion of dissident 
Tibetans increased during 1955 and 1956 and numbers of children were sent to China “tor edaca- 
tional purposes."' All of these factcrs helped cause tae outbreak of armed insurgency in the 


summer and fall of 1956. 


Tribal Raids Increase, 1956-58 

Again, the tribesmen in eastern Tibet reacted as they iad in the past. Small groups se- 
cured arms and began to raid food supply convoys, attack small Chinese military garrisons in 
the towns, and occasionally blow up bridges and destroy portions of the Chinese military road 
network. This harassmeri thoroughly angered the Chinese military, who obviously regarded 
the Tibetans as an inferior race, and their reaction was thorough and brutal. Public executions 
and attempts to close down monasteries which supplied insurgem bands, however, only served to 
further inflame the Amdewa and Khamba tribes. 

Cognizant of the growing unrest in eastern Tibet and even in central Tibet and the environs 
of Lhasa, the Dalai Lamu, in duly 1956, sent a special mission to eastern Tibet to try to calm 
the tribesmen, Although there was a brief lull in resistance activity, the mission failed, In 
fact, its reports caused the Dalai Lama and his most trusted advisers to conclude that the 
Chinese Communists were really intent on destroying th Tibetan religion and suciety. Te was 
now also apparent that the Tibetan government was fast losing any real power in the country. 
From this time on, clandestine assistance to the tribesmen was given by the large manusteries 
and Tibetan officials in che vapital, and Tibetan insurgency grew in extent and depth. 

During 195%, insurgent action by small bands of 100 to 200 nen increased. As reprisals 
were taken in proportion, # growing number of disaffected tribesmen from the eastern districts 
fled to central and southeastern Tibet to escape the wrath of the Chinese military. Their re- 
peated tales of brutality and of the systematic Chinese attempts to destroy the Tibetan religion 
deepened already strong teelings of resentment. Insurgents began to concentriite in the districts 
surrounding Lhasa and to the south. By the fall of 1957, insurgent tribesmen were in control of 
some parts of the castern districts and of virtually al) of the area south of the Tsang-po River 
to the borders of Sikkim, Bhutan, and India. It was reported that same 1),000 armed insurgents 
were located in and around Lhasa and another 5,000 to 10,000 were roaming the central and 
southern areas in bands 100 to 200 strong. 

Insurrent strength was sufficiently welt organized in May 1958 to wipe vit a Chine se Com- 
munist garrison of 1,000 troops only 25 miles from the capital. By the dall of that vear, 


another garrison of 3,000 troops at Tsetang, in the valley of the Tsang-po River in south~ 


ern Tibet was destroyed. 1 


Flight of the Dalai Lama 

The winter of 1958-49 slowed down insurgent activity, but it was apparent in February that, 
without drastic action by the Chinese Communists, the insurgency might well sueceed. One 
Chinese reaction was an attcrapt to capture the Dalai Lama, in order to ferce him to use his in- 
fluence to calm the insurgents, When it became apparent that Chinese Comraunist military 
ferces numbering an additional 20, 00€ to 40,000 trcops were being moved into Tibet while, at 
the same time, direct pressure was applied to the Dalai Lama, his loyal advisers urged him to 
seck asylum in india rather than become a puppet. On the night of March 17, 1959, preceded 
by small groups of his followers, the Dalai Lama secretly left Lhasa and made his way to the 
Indian border on the eastern edge of Bhutan, His route had been kept secret and, aided by un- 
usually cloudy weather winch made Cemmunist plane search most difficult, he was able to make 
good his escape. The Dalai Luma, with his entourage, was given asylum in Mussoorie, a hill 


station north of New Delhi, india, and was thus able to communicate with the outside world. {9 


The United Nations Considers Tibetan Question 

After a few months of exile in India, he and his staff decided to try one more appeal to the 
United Nations, in a last desperate attempt to save the Tibetans from absorption by the Chinese. 
The Federation of Malaya and the Republic of Ireland secured consideration of the Tibetan 
question on the agenda of the U.N. General Assembly at its fall session. Over the objections of 
the Soviet delegate, but with the support of the United States, the General Committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly voted 11 to 5 with 4 abstentions to bring the matter formally before the 
Assembly. Full discussion took place on October 20 and 21, 1989. The proposed resolution 
failed to mention the Communist People's Republic of China, the status of Tibet, or Tibetan 
charges of aggression. The resolution, finally carried by a vote of 46 to 9 with 26 abstentions, 
expressed "grave concern" over “violation of human rights" in Tibet and called for respect for 
the Tibetan people's "distinctive cultural and religious life." 

By the time the resolution was passed in the United Nations, the Tibetan insurgents had 
been completely defeated and the whole area of Tibet proper had been brought under Chinese 
military and political control. According to the Dalai Lama end his staff in India, Tibetan 
refugecs had reported that, betwecn 1955 and April 1959, over 65,000 Tibetans had been killed 


and over 10,000 Tibetan children deported to China, 20 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 


Chinese Communist counterinsurgency must be seen against a particular historical back- 
ground, Both the Chinese Nationalist government before 1949 and the Chinese Communist 


government since 1949 regarded Tibet as an imegral part of China. Any actions taken to 
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suppress Tibetan insurgency or resistance were therefore regarded by the Chinese ax matters 
of domestic concern or internal action. Despite the fact that the Tibetan povermment had been 
virtually free fram Chinese control between 1912 and 1950, bad had an autonomuis existence, 
and had even carried on its own forcign icgotiaiions with Great Britain and other countries, the 
world had never explicitly acknowledged Tibet's independent status. The British and Indian 
positions on this point had been equivocal, 

In April 1954, the Communist position was strengthened when the Peking repime negotiated 
a new agreement with the government of India. By this agreement, India av: ‘ amimurust China 
accepted the Chinese-sponsered "Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence” (Panchshila). By se 
doing, the Indian government * virtually acknowledged the Chinese vesition that Tibet was an 


integral part of China and pledged itsel! not te interfere in the internal affairs of China. 


An Overview of Chinese Measures 

It must also be noted that Chinese Communist counterinsurgency action in Tibet was under - 
taken by a regime that had no compunction about using any measures, no matter how severc, 
that might serve its purpose. If the Chinese preferred conciliation and ceuperation, they alsa 
operated on a "no holds barred" basis whenever necessary. Chinese Communist counter - 
insurgency actions in Tibet matched, if they did not exceed, the methods used by the Japanese 
during World War J] in Southeast Asia, including mass executions, reprisals, turture, terror~ 
ism, deportations, and even genocide. The aim of all Chinese actions was to reduce Tibet to 
a subject territory, abolish Tibetan religion and customs, and integrate tie arca inte the C= 
nese Communist state, 2 

There are two distinct periods in Chinese Communist ceuntcrinsurgency in Tibet. The 
first, from 1951 to 1956, may be considered a period of preventive counterinsurgency. A variety 
of political and military measures designed to ensure Chinese domination of the country were 
combined with conciliatory gestures toward the Tibetan government. Many of these were aise 
designed to lull Indian and world opinion, 

The second periad covers the timespan of active opposition to the orpamzed ‘Tibetan in- 
surgeney from the summer of 1956 to the summer of 1959. ‘The Chinese authorities recognized 
that they were confronted with a large-scale rebeilion in central, eastern, and southern Tibet, 
They could suppress it only by great concessions—which they were not prepared to mahe~or by 
ruthless and widespread countermeasures which they were fully prepared to undertake, condi - 
tioned as they were by their Communist ideology, Active counterinsurgency in this oecond 


period, however, did not include any new techniques or radical departures from mi: 


*The main advantige of the agreement for India was apparent Chinese acceptance of the 
northern Himalaya boundary, later violated by the Chinese in 1962, 
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undertaken during the longer, carher peried. The differeace was one ef degree in intensity 
and scope, For purposes of clarity, Chinese actton in these two periods wiil be described 


separately and more or less chronologically. 


Chinese Modernisation Techniques 

From May 185], when the 17-point Sino-Tibetan agreement was signed, until the end of 
1954, the Chinese were gencrally restrained, Their propaganda was directed at persuading the 
Tibetans that they were to be “Wherated" from their ancient, "reactionary," and "feudal" sys- 
tem: all of the people would be able to enjoy the fruits of their labor, "free from the dead hand 

_of the religion and the power of the lamas and monks," The first primary schools set up by the 
Chinese, according to the Dalai Lama, “taught the Tibetan language as well as Tibetan prayers. 
But gradually the Tibetan prayers were dropped and then the Tibetan language gave way to 
Chinese, "23 

Certain steps were taken to break the hold of the monasteries in eastern Tibet. The Chi- 
nese forced lamas and monks to leave the monasteries and do degrading manual work, Many 
were forced to abandon celibacy and to marry, as an example of "reform," Some monasteries 
were closed and lamas and monks were publicly humiliated or executed; religious objects were 
publicly destroyed. 

Positive action was simultaneously taken to demonstrate to the Tibetans the advantages of 
“liberation, Two new roads linking Lhasa with China proper were pushed to completion, one 
trom the east and one from the norsheast. Thousands of Tibetans, including monks, were 
forced to work on these roads, but were generally adequately fed and housed, Nonetheless, ac- 
cording to one source, about a quarter of these people died of cold, hunger, or fatigue. Given 
a steady diet of propaganda, they showed little sign of rebellion while the road construction 
projects werc underway from 1952 to 1956, As fast as road transport became usable, Chinese 
technicians—experts in animal husbandry to work with the herdsmen, experts on agriculture to 
instruct the farmers, and cadres to organize viliage communes and cooperatives—funned out 
into central and eastern Tibet, Thus, for o whilc, many Tibetans were given Visible evideiice 


of the modernization of their country which the Chinese had promised. 2% 


The Chinese Gain Control of the Dalai Lama 

At the higher level of Tibetan government, Gen. Chang Ching-wu was appointed Commis- 
sioner and Administrator of Civil and Military Affairs for Tibet by the Peking regime in July 
1952. He immediately made a special trip to talk with the Dalai Lama in the Chumbt valley 
and persuaded him to return te Lhasa. General Chang moved cautiousay but nonetheless firmly 
to establish dominance over the Dalai Lama and his loyal associates, Certain Tibetan minis~ 


tera, regarded as too anti-’ nincac, were forced out of office. The absence of the Dalai Lama 
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an Peking from September 199-4 te March 1965 was used by the Chinese administration in Tibet 
to consolidate their politica! and military control, while the Tibetans, feartul of harm to the 
Dalai Lama, avoidea trouble, When he returned, the Chinese Communists inumediately insti- 
tatrd the Unified Preparatory Committees for the Autonoimeois Region of Thiet (UMCAKL) which, 
through its numerous subcommittees, invelved almost all the high humas and lay officials in the 
capital and principal towns. Although it gradually dawned on the Tibetan officials that UPCART 
Was to be a velucle for Chinese Communist political control, there was little fhey could do to 
oppose it, 2o Thus the Chinese gaived cooperation, alboit grudging and formal, trom the Tibetan 


administration, 


Suppression of Insurgent Violence 
During 1955 and early 1956, the Chinese became aware of a growing unrest in the castern 

and central area of Tibet. At any sign of overt armed resistance, they quickly moved in mili- 

tary forces to erush it. By the fail of 1956, however, it became obvious to Tipetins and Chi- i 

nese alike that preventive countcrinsurgency measures nad somchow been insufficient, In snite 

of attempts to disarm the villagers, farmers, and herdsmen, a growing number of armed binds 

were roaming the countryside, pillaging and attacking isolated Chinese military outposts, 
Consequently, the Chinese intensified their direct counterinsurgency activities. The Chi- 

nese military rounded up small insurgent proups, punishing them on the spot. Mass reprisals 

against villages were increased and more systematic methods ef rooting out dissidents in the 

monasteries were begun, Some monasteries were bombed and shelled, the monks forced out, 

and their leaders publicly executed, In some cases, head lamas were dragged to death by 

horses.?6 More Tibetans were deported. Identity cards were required of all Tibetans, and : 

local village and rural committees were set up te provide a core of informants for the Chinese 

military, Certain attempts were also mide at sterifization of botii men and women, which 

Jater led the Tibetan refugees to denounce the Chinese Comsaunists for the crime of genocide, 

It was this which occasioned an investigation by a committee of the International Commission of 

Jurists, The evidence, however, indicated that sterilization was not extensive and Wis uscd 


specifically as a terroristic weapon to gain insurgeat compliance and willingness to inforin, 


China Promises Better Conditions 

Meanwhile, in late 1956, India became dircetly involved in the situation when the Didai 
Lama, accepting an invitation to participate in the 2, 500th anniversary of the death of the Lord 
Buddha, proceeded to New Delhi, India, and talked with Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru about the failure of the Chinese Communists to live up to the 1953 Sino-Tibetan agree - 
ment, His complaints were relayed to Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, in New Delhi 


on a goodwill mission at the time. Chou assured Nehru that the ternis of the agreement 
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would be honored by the Chinese Communists and Nebru advised the Dalai Lama to return 
to Lhasa, 

Publicly and officiajly, the Peking regime continued its propaganda ebout its respect for 
Tibetan autonomy and the Tibetan religion. In February 1957, Mao Tse-tung made a public 
declaration in Poking tha. Tibet was “not vet ready" for reforms, and they would be postponed 
“for at least five years." Following this, some Chinese troops wee withdrawn and work on 
schools, barracks, and a hydroelectric project was stopped, Not long alter, however, Mao 
Tse-tung also a .ownced that some 5 million Chinese would eventually be settled in eastern and 
central Tibet, and the flow of settlers swelled markedly.2? I. is estimated that, between 1951 
and 1959, as many as 500,000 to 2,000,000 Chinese settiers moved into Tibet. 

This blend of conciliatory and terroristic methods never succeeded in pacifying the. country, 
but only intensified the willingness of Tibetans to risk their li es and families in resistance 


against the Chinese. By the spring / 1958, the insurgency was widespread. 


Increased Military Activity and Buildup 

Faced with thie increased insurgency, the Chinese military moved again against a number 
of the major monasteries, intensif, ing the pattern of looting, destruction, public humiliation, 
and desecration, Some monasteries where resistance was encountered were destroyed by 
shelling and bombing. Some 10,000 monks were forced to leave the monasteries; thousands 
were prblicly executed as "enemies of the people, 28 These drastic measures only increased 
insurgent activity. When Chinese garrisons north of Lhasa and at Tsetang on the Tsang-po 
River were wiped out in May 1958 and estimates showed over 10,000 armed Tibetan insurgents 
in central and western Tibet, the Pcking regime began a marked increase of its Tibetan occu- 
pation forces. During 1958-59 Chinese troop strength reached 100,006, as compared with ..:e 
original force of 25,000 in 1952. 23 

in March 1959, the final showdown came with great abruptress, Thousands of TiLetan 
tribesmen had come into the capital and insurgent raids in the areas surrounding ihasa had in- 
tensified to the point where the Chinese military had to move, Apparently hoping that by gain- 
ing physical control of the Dalai lama and using him to calm the people they might avoid 
harsher measures, the Chinese Communists attempted, somewhat clumsily, to get the Dalai 
Lama to visit the Chinese commander's compound. The Dalai Lama, however, fled Lhasa and 
headed for the Indian border. Having anticipated some such move, the Chinese Communiat 
military had b. d the two escape routes they believed the Dalai Lama would use. Their in- 
teligence and counterintclligence system, however, was inadequate to cope with the tribesmen 
and the loyal supporters of the Dalai Lama, and he and his followers escaped by going south - 


eastward and entering India along a trail which follows the eastern border of Bhutan. There he 
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was given asylum by the Indian government. Between 1959 and 1962, an estimated 70,000 


Tibetans found refuge in India, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, 39 


Military Reprisals End Insurgency 

The escape of the Dalai Lama having forestalled the Chinese Communists' hope of using his 
influence and prestige for their purposes, the Peking regime consequently moved to put down 
the Tibetan insurgency by military means, with as much severity as they thought necessary for 
the task at hand. Chinese Communist troops in Tibet were increased to nearly 180,000 in the 
fall of 1959, and, under careful direction of military commanders, large clements fanned out 
to conduct a series of sw chroughout southern, eastern, and central Tibet. Tibetans even 
suspectad of insurgency were ruthlessly killed, and mass reprisals were taken against whole 
families and villages. In and around Lhasa an estimated 3,000 to 5,000 Tibetans were killed 
and an unknown number wounded and captured, ‘The Chinese claimed to have captured over 
8,000 weapons with ammunition, Insurgent leaders, wherever found, were publicly executed. 

By the end of 1960, the Chinese Communists, with their overwhelming numbers, superior 
arms and equipment, and the mobility gained from their new road network, had thoroughly and 
effectively brought the whole country under their control. For all practical purposes, the in- 
surgency had been successfully put down. 


OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Having secured military control of Tibet, the Chinese Communists established firm ad- 
ministrative and political control, using the Panchen Lama and Ngabo, the former Goverior of 
Chamdo, and other Tibetan ufficials to create a semblance of Tibetan administration, For 
practical purposes, the Chinese succeeded in integrating Tibet withia the administrative system 
of China proper. Through large-scale settlement of Chinese in Tibet, it is likely that the 
Tibetan people will become so intermingled with the Chinese that they will eventually lose their 
identity. 

With the pacif.cc tion of Tibet, the Chinese were free to complete their strategic plang to 
safeguard their southern frontiers against any incursions from the outside. In order to provide 
military mobility within Tibet, the Chinese increased road construction and airfield building, 
largely with Tibetan forced Jabor, They aiso took the opportunity to stockpile military supplies, 


thus giving them an offensive base for a later invasion of the Indian frontier. 


External and Internal Repercussions 


Successful suppression of the Tibetan insurgency had repercussions in India and on Indian 


policy. In granting asylum to the Dalai: Lama and almost 70,000 other Tihetan refugees, the 
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Indian government insisted it was not recognizing a government-in-exile, and it attempted ta 
prevent political activity on the part of the Dalai Lama and his representatives. The Indiai 
press and many members of the Indian Parliament, how:ver, were critical of the willingness of 
their government to accept Chinese claims to Tibet, Fears were voiced that Chinese Commu- 
nist occupation of Tibet would result in direct confrontation between India and China. 

These fears appeared justified when it was learned that the Chinese Communists had con- 
structed the Tibet-Sinkiang ri ad across the Aksai Chin plateau of Ladakh, a part of Indian- 
controlled Kashmir. Then, in 1962, after clashes between Indian and Chinese patrols in 
Ladakh, the Chinese Communists swept across the northeast Indian frontier. Just as suddenly, 
Peking declared u unilateral cease-fire and withdrew, By this show of force, the Chinese suc~ 
ceeded in effectively sealing off the southern and southeastern borders of Tibet. 

Apart from the Indian reaction, Chinese Communist suppression of the Tibetan insurgency 
seemed to have little effect on other nations. The Dalai Lama's appeal to the United Nations 
wus answered only by expressions of regret. Chinese Communist pressure on India for a 
settlement of the border was increased by the conclusion of three other border agreements, 
with Burma, Nepal, and Pakistan, At the time of this writing, in mid-1964, an uneasy truce 
exists along the Indian-Tibetan border with no likelihood of settlement in sight. 

Information from Tibet has been so meager since 1960 that it is difficult to estimate the 
economic consequences of total Chinese control over the area. The large-scale settlement of 
Chinese in central and eastern Tibet has reduced the food supply, at least until extensive agri- 
cultural development takes place. Economic losses in Tibet may be partially offset by the ex- 
tensive development of roads and of more intensive agriculture and livestock raising. The 
Tibetans themselves have suffered a radical change in their society, economy, and traditional 
customs. The Tibetan religion has been denigrated and discredited. In effect, the Tibetans 


have become second-class citizens in a Communist system. 


Chinese Measures Reviewed : 


la theiz counterinsurgency measures between 1951 and 1960, the Chinese Communists 
used any method that might further their aim of complete domination of the country. After the 
initial occupation, the Chinese representatives in Lhasa appeared to be conciliatory; then they 
found that unless they actually lived up to the promise of full Tibetan autonomy contained in the 
Sino-Tibetan agreement of 195i, they would encounter substantial resistance. They tried first 
to obtain the support of the Dalai Lama and his loyal Jamas and officials, and when this failed, 
to vain control of his person, Repressive counterinsurgeuvy measures undertaken between 


1956 and March 1959 had the effect of hardening the Tibetan will to resist, and the insurgency 


had to be suppressed by total military force in the end. 
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It is an interesting commentary on the current state of public attitudes and of cold war 
politics that although there was ample evidence that Chinese counterinsurgency measures used 
in Tibet were probably the mosi ruthless, coldblooded, and brutal of any undertaken anywhere 
in the past few decades*—world opinion was not aroused. Neither pubhe groups ner povern- 
ments opposed to communism made major use of the Chinese Communists! suppression of the 
Tibetan people to support their ant:-Communist thesis, 

Perhaps this is an indication that Chinese propaganda was effective, since they had con- 
sistently maintained that the situation in Tibet was purely an internal problem, Yet although 
the Portuguese in Angola and the South Afriean Government have taken the same pecition, dis- 
cussion has not been prevented or deterred in the United Nations or in the public press, For 
dhe Dalai Lama and the Tibetans in exile, this disinterest in their plight has been most dis- 
heartening. 

Two other interesting aspects of the Chinese counterinsurgeney in Tibet may be pointed out. 
First, even if one grants that the Chinese Communists preferred to "liberate" the Tibetans 
with as little violence as possible and to cooperate with them in Chinese-directed moderniaa- 
tion of their country, it was impossible for the Chinese Communists to permit the zontinued 
existence of an alien religious-social system among a people under their control, Their own 
interpretation of Marxist-Leninist doctrine dictaied that they should make every effort to re- 
form the Tibetans in their own image. Second, the treatment meted out to the Tibetans was no 
worse than that which the Chinese Communist regime used on its own people in the years im~ 
mediately folowing its takeover in China proper. Yet, Tibet was different: at was populated by 

non-Chinese, and the Peking regime acted in a way comparable to a colonial power in the old 
days of imperialism, but with even greater violence and ruthlessness, When drastic suppres~ 
sive measures only stirred more revolt, the Chinese resorted to overwhelming military force 
as the only method by which Tibet could be integrated into the Communist framework, 

It scems probable that within two or three decades the Chinese Communists will have suc- 
ceeded in so dispersing and reducing the Tibetans that they will have ceased to exist asa 


national, racial, or cultural entity. 


+After the spring of 1959, testimony of the thousands of Tibetan refugees was doc amenied 
by the reports of the International Commission of Jurists. These first-hand accounts were 
far more extensive than nccounts of Portugucse counterinsurgency in Angola or even of South 
African counterinsurgency. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX: THE RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


A MULTI-AUTHOR APPROACH 


With 57 discrete cases* of counterinsurgency to be studied, it became necessary to locate 
many different persons to do the work. Some of the cases could be prepared by experts within 
this office beyond this, outside help had to be sought. University faculty l'ats were examined; 
professional and academic journals were reviewed for related work; area experts and academic 
triends were consulted in an effort to locate qualified persons available to undertake the work. 
Before anyone was asked to contribute to this project, his professiona] reputation, background, 
und publications were checked. A total of 45 persons, mainly from some 14 universities, 
eventually contributed to the project. 

The very number of contributors offered certain research problems, Most of these per- 
sons were not acquainted with counterinsurgency as a function or process of government; some 
did not recognize the word. Although a few had had ectual experience in the field, this was 
gen*rally as insurgents, not counterinsurgents. The contributors also represented a variety of 
backgrounds, experiences, ages, points of view, and fields of discipline; most of them were 
not In direct day-to-day contact with this office, There was thus a high degre > of real danger 
that the fiaal products would vary, not only in quality, but in focus. Given his own preferences, 
an anthropologist might concentrate on the primitive tribes of an area, a political scientist on 
the theory of its government, an economist on the state of its industrial development, anda 
historian on the long-range background of events leading up to the insurgent-counterinaurgent 
Situation. In short, it was apparent that, to avoid ending with an assortment of diverse and in- 

compatible studies, some constructive methodological steps had iv be 1aken to guide and focua 


the work of the contributors and to provide for comparability of effort and achievement. 


STANDARDIZATION OF DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 


The major means by which the researcn effort was standardized was through the use of a 
tool known as "The Information Categorics."' Created by the editors as a short taxonon.ic guide, 


this was a list of 91 categories of critical information on internal conflict, divided into four 


*For the criteria used in selecting cases an¢é the complete alphabetical list of cases, see 
"Introduction. " 
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major substantive sections—Background, Insurgency, Counterinsurgency and Outcome and 
Conclusions—with a final Working Aids section, There were 20 categories of information con- 
cerning background facts, 25 concerning the insurgent situation, 30 concerning counterinsur - 
gency, 12 concerning outcome and conclusions, and 4 on such details as chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, maps, and illustrations. 

Each contributur was asked to answer the 91 information categories (listed below) before he 
proceeded to write an essay on the case. Thus it was assured that, although cases might differ 


radically, the same kinds of questions had been considered for each and a certain degree of 


standardization of approach obtained. 
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Table 1: THE INFORMATION CATEGORIES 
Section I: Background Facts 
The Country 
1, Size of country (compare to a state) 


2, Terrain 
3. Climate 


Ethnic and Social Background Factors 


. Size of population and geographical distribution 

. Ethnic groups (numbers and/or percentages) 
Religions (numbers and/or percentages) 
Briefly characterize the familial, ethnic, and social patterns that had a siz- 
nificant bearing on the insurgency (e.g, , urbar, rural, and regional dif- 
ferences, traditional view towards violence). 
Rank (1-2-3) in order of importance those facters noted in category 7. 


Economic Factors 


9, Characterize the gereral economic situation of the country (e.g., agricultural- 
industrial-commercial ratio, GNP) and its standard of living (e.g. , unemploy- 
ment, farming conditions, distribution of wealth within state, wealth of people 
in relation to their neighbors, etc.) at the time insurgency began. 


14. Rank those economic conditions that affected the outbreak or growth of the 
insurgency. 


Political Factors 


ll, Form of government (at the outbreak of insurgency) 
12, Major political parties 
13, Major political figures 
14. Popularity of government fe,g., bases of support, antigovernment sentiment) 
15. Antigovernment political groups (e,g., number, aims, relative importance) 
16, Role of communism (may be same as #15) 
17, Rank the political conditions which especially affected the outbreak ur 
growth of the insurgency, 


Military Factors 


18. Briefly describe and rank according to importance any military conditions 
that affected the outbreak or growth of the insurgency, 


19, List and rank any conditions not noted above that affected the outbreak or 
growth of the insurgency ‘e,g., foreign occupation), 


et 


Ranking Between Factors 


20, List in descending order of importance the conditions or factors noted in 
1-19 above that you fee] were mainly responsible for the insurgency, 
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Table 1 (72ntinued) 


Section Il: The Insurgency 


Form of Insurgency 


21, For each of the following forms which are applicable, give, if possitle, the 
approximate dates for such activity, the area(s) atfected, and any special 
teatures of such activity: 


a. Underground resistance 

b, Overt guerrilla warfare 

«. Insurgent area control 

d. Use of conventional tactics (i.e., positional or large-scale warfare) 


Political Phase of Insurgency. Answer 22-28 for each major resistance group. 


22. Political organiz2tion(s) 

23, Major political leaders t 
24. Political aims , 
23. Communist involvement (e.g., kind and degree, leaders, organization) 

26. “opular support (at varying dates and places) 

27. Underground strength and organization 

28. Underground operations (proparanda, terrorism, ec.) 

29. Relationships and interaction among political resistance groups 


Militery Phase of Insurgency. Answer 30-38 for each major resistance group. 


30, Military o1 ganization of fighting units 

31. Major military figures 

32. Recruitment, training, and indoctrination of troops 
33, Local logistic syppuit: 


a. Mobile 
bh. Fixed oases 
ec. Equipment and supplies 


34, Strengths (at varying dates, particularly at start and finish, and high and low 
points) 

35. Insurgent casualties (if possible, distinguish as to dead, wounded, and 
missing) 

36. Strategy and tactics (describe briefly) 

37. Intelligence and counterintelligence 

38. Special feutures (e.g. , tribalism, special ceremonies) 

39. Interrelationships and interacticn of guerrilla groups 


External Aid for Insurgents. Answer 40-44 for each major resistance group. 


40, Countries involved 
43, Date(s) aid began and ended 
42. Form and degree of aid; 


a, Personnel (type of werk, relation with insurgents, numbers, etc.) 

b. Supplies ‘type, amoun, how delivered) 

«. Sanctuary (where, usc, ete.) 

d, Cost of aid (give basis for estimate, personne] casualties, supply tons, 
aircraft losses) 


ec. Other 
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Table 1 (continued) 


43. Effect of outside aid on insurgency situation, beth military and politicai 
44, international reactions to external aid for insurgents 
Ranking Between Factors 


45. List and rank those features 2f the insurgency situation discussed in cate- 


gories 21-44 above that should be «emphasized in any discussion of the 
Subject. 


Section IH: Counterinsurgency 


Recognition of the Problem and Initial Response 


46, Describe briefly (a) the firat recognition of and (b) the first concerted response 
to the ins irg-ercy problem by the counterinsurgents. 


47, General organization of forces (including tactical troops; p lice at national, 
local, and municipal levels; paramilitary units; pro-government political 
and social organizations) 

48, Major military figures 

49. Strengths (at varying times and places) 

50, Recruitment and training of special counterinsurgency troops 

51, Casualties (distinguish as to dzad, wounded, and missing): 


a, Military 
b. Civil administration 
ec. Civilians 
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52, Iden‘*ify the most applicable role of non-indigenous counterinsurgent forces in 
one (or more) of the followiag terms: 


a. Colonial power 

b. Friendly power 

ec. Occupier 

d. Dominant area power (e.g, , Russia in Eastern Europe, the United 
States in Latin America) 

e, Regional organization (NATO, OAS) 

f, World organization (United Nationa) 


53, Describe their relationship to indigenous forces (e,g., as advisers, leaders, 
tactical forces, etc.). 
54. Organization of such forces at varving times and places 
05. Major foreign figures involved in counterinsurgency 
56. Sicengths (at varying times and places) 
57. Recruitment and training of troops 
58, Casualties (distinguish as to dead, wounded, and missing): 
a. Military 


b, Civil administration 
ce. Civillans 


Table 1 (continued) 


5, Economic aid, including technical personnel, equipment, and funds 

60. Home country reaction to involvement of non-indigenous forces in counter- 
insurgency 

61, international reaction ta involvement of non-indigenous forces i. counterin- 
surgency: 


a. Free world 
b. Communist 
c, Uncommitted 


Military Measures 


62. Strategy 
63. Tactics: 


Field operations 
Airpower 
Amphibious and naval power 
Psywar field operations (distinguish three targets: enemy personnel, 
PGW's, local population in operational areas) 
e. Other special features (e.g. , pseudo-gangs) 


64. Intelligence and counterintelligence 

65. Logistics 

66. Special military problems 

§7, Rank measures according to effectiveness, 


Noniniliitary Measures 


68. Economic and social reforms (note timing) 

69. Political, administrative, and legs! reforms (note timing) 

70. Offers of armistice and parole; settlement and rehabilitation of active in- 
surgents 

71. Population management and control: 


a. Civic auction programs 
. Resettlement programs 
Control of sabotage and subversion 
Riot and strike control, curfews 
Intimidation, repression, coercion (e.g. , collective punishments, re- 
prisals, hostages) 
Other measures 


72. Political ideology and indoctrination—psyops, slogans, etc.; information medi 
(radio, press, etc.) 
Other External Inf!vcuces on Counterinsurgency 


73. Describe briefly any critical external influence by powers other than the 
dominant external counterinsurgent force (e.g., British aid in South Vietnam 
where U.S. is dominant externai counterinsurgency force). 


Ranking 


74, List, in order of importance, the military and nonmilitary measures that were 
of greatest effectiveness in counterinsurgent operations. 
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Maps and Illustrations 


Table 1 (continued) 


15. Briefly discuss the reasons for the failure of the counterinsurgent campaign, 


ranking the reasons according to their importance. Distinguish among mili- 


tary, pelitical, economic, and other external factors. 


Section IV: Outcome and Cencluaions 
End of Hostilities 


76. Wheiended; how 

77. Military situation ai end of hostilities 
78. Political situation at end of hostilities 
79, Economic and social situation 


Political Settlement. 


80. What it was 

81. How arrived at 

82, International influences ori 

83. Ramifications of political settlement 


Economic Consequences of Conflict and Settlement 


84, Negative: loss of agricultural and industrial products, unemployment, home- 
lessness, devastation of villages and economic resources, civilian casualties, 
famine, inflation, breakdown of trade patterns, etc. 


85, Positive: resettlement, buildup of roads, introduction of outside aid, absorption 
of minority groups, better division of land, ete. 


Other Results 
86. Describe briefly. 


Future Prognosis 
87. Describe briefly: 


a. Viability of settlement 
b. Short-range (5 years) vulnerabilities 
c. Long-range vulnerabilities (e.g. , irredentism, hostile neighbors) 


Section V: Working Aids 


Chronology 


88, Give a brief chronology of the most important and decisive events of the insur- 
gency and counterinsurgency situation (e.g. , dates of beginning and end of 
colonial and/or occupation period, outbreak and cessation of hostilities, etc. 


89, List any maps and/or illustrations that would be helpful in presenting this 
short study. Of particular importance for this study are maps showing 
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Tanle 1] (continued) 


topographic features and lines of communication at the time of the insurgency 
and any available military situation maps. 


Reading 


90, Cite and briefly annotate the hooks and/or articles that you believe would hest 
help in giving the reader a clear and more ample view of this particular coun- 
terinucurgency situation. 


Other Materials 


vl, Are there any other persons to be consulted or materials that might be used to 
clarify or amplify this study ? 
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SOME TAXONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The Information Categories could obviously have mumbered tewer or far more than 91, For 


this study, @1 was an arbitrary number: It left no great gaps in ihe analysis and covered what 
were considered to be the critical elements; at the same time, it was a number sufficiently 
suiall that a researcher could respond to the categories within a reasonable time, 

The major taxonomi¢ preblem in the information categories concerned the matter of 
specificity versus generality, On the one hand, the categories had to be general enough in na- 
ture to be applicable to a wide variety of internal conflict experience in various parts of the 
world, On the other hand, they had to be specific enough to elicit the type of detailed informa- 
tion necessary to produce a study that might have value ior the user. 

For this reason, the information categories were framed in as specific a manner as possi- 
ble while still maintaining their applicability over wu wide range of experience. There was con- 
siderable emphasis within the categories upon such mundane military facts as organization, 
recruitment-training-indoctrination of troops, local logistic support, and so forth, and such 
figures as strengths, casualties, costs, and so forth. By count, there were many more specific 
questions concerning facts and figures than categories of a highly generalized nature. 

Where information categories dealt with causative factors—and thus involved both qualita- 
tive matters and personal judgment—it was necessary to generalize, Information category 
number 7 was one such example: "Briefly characterize the familial, ethnic, and social pat~ 
terns that had a significar.. bearing on the insurgency." It was well understood that the prob- 


lems involved in any such inquiry would be numerous. How could one "briefly characterize"? 


What was meant by “significant bearing’? Was it possible—or desirab!..-—to separate the 
"familial, ethnic, and social patterns" from the context of economic, y.litical, and military 


aspects of a total situation? Complete or even adequate response on scme questions was im- 


possible, if for no other reascn than time, Furthermore, thcrc was a rea] doubt as to whether, 


even granting adequate time and money tor research, certain questions could be definitively 
answered. Under these circumstances, the information categori2s concerning general causa-~ 
tive factors were Sct up in such a way as, optimally, to gain a conseisus of best judgment and. 
minimally, to obtain one informed guess, Such was the limited but pragmatic position taken in 
this study methodology’. 

The categories not only provided ivr the collection of informatio: or data; they were 
also a tool for analysis, In each section, certain categories required sae exercise of judgmeut. 
For example, background categories numbers 8. 10, 17, 18, and 19 1.1 required ranking—of 
ethnic and social factors, econumic factors, political factors, milita:s factors, and other 
factors, respectively—and category 20 then required that all these separate factors be mixed 


and ranked in the order of those thought to be most responsible for the curbreak of insurgency. 
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This simple ranking system had certain advantages for the project. While ranking within 
categories assured that the respondent had duly considered the one aspect of the problem, 
ranking between categories forced the respondent to review and qualify his prior judgments in 
the light of other factors. Nonetheless, it must be acknowledged, even emphasized, that such 
ranking of causative factors achieved a hierarchy of judgments rather than of hard facts. The 
point is, Newever, that, no matter what tools are used, non-matericl research has devised 
neither laboratory nor testing processes for providing indisputable evidence on or the replication 
of social science factors. 

it should also be noted that this methodology did not provide a "consensus" view. It ren- 
dered the judgment of one individual considered to be knowledgeable in the field, That judgment 
was, of course, strongest where the weight of evidence was heavic st and clearest; weakest, 
where the evidence was scanty or beclouded. But these problems would also have been re-~ 
flected to some exten! in a consensus judgment, The use of only one person in answering the 91 
critical information categories was most fraught with danger at that point where personal bias 
entered, This potential flaw in the one-person response was accepted, however, because it 
was judged less of a difficulty than that inherent in obtaining a consensus judgment. The single- 
person response maximized intuitive insight; and, since it was also subject to proof via facts 
offered in its support, it became public and verifiable. 

The taxonomy represented by the 91 information categories should be regarded as a tool for 
the data collection and analysis phase through which each of the 57 case studies passed. Its 
purpose was to ensure that similar categories of information were considered for every case, 
even though any given case might vary widely from another. Ina sense, the information cate- 
gories represented a crutch. In another sense, they provided minimal direction and maximal 


consistency of analytic procedures prior to the writing of the case studies. 


THE CASE STUDIES 


Objectives 

The individual case studies written for this and the other two volumes in this series were 
prepared with the idea of providing, within relatively few pages, an introduction to a unique 
tuistorical experience in internal conflict. They were especially planned to place the insur- 
gency -counterinsurgency situation within its proper historical perspective and overall strategic 
context. Although emphasizing the military aspects of the experience, the contributors hoped 
to show the sociopolitical and economic interface within which military measures were taken 
and military events occurred. In no sense were the studics supposed to provide an intensive, 


in-depth analysis of specific aspects of the situation; this was not their function, Rather, the 
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case studies were supposed to provide an introductory overview and review of what was a 
historical situation. 

Within these objectives, there were varving degrees of renlization. Such diverse factors 
as the availability of ducumentary sources, witnesses, or participants, and the pereeptiveness 
of the author, or even his ability to express himseH, affected the quality of the work, At the 
least, the articles were supposed to provide a state-of-the-art review of What was known of a 
riven situation, often this was a unique contribution to the field, At their best, they actually 
provided a summary overview incorporating original and new material, such as that pathered 
through the us° of foreign archives or interviews with key participants, Occasionally, a paper 
was of special value because the author himself had been c participant in the events he de- 
scribed, 

Each case study was reviewed as it was received and reviewed again through any subse - 
quent revisions. When the editors felt it necessary—as, for example, because of their own un- i 
familiarity with the subject matter or because they wished to double check their own impres- 
sions—they sought additional review, both from within the office and from outside sources, 
Although it cannot be overemphasized that the author was in every instance the final judge of the 
preduct and of what was included or omitted from his own case study, the editors did submit 
suggestions for consideration, It may therefore he cf some interest to indicate on what basis 


the review process operated, 


Criteria for Review 


Ten standards were set up by which to gauge some measure of worth of individual studies. 
Six of these criteria were more or less quantifiable and definite—iengtn, format, style, docu- 
mentation, consistency, and emphasis on military counterinsurgency. Four standards were 
incapable of definite measurement. These included the questions of comprehensiveness and 
perspective, simplification and compiexity, controversy and consensus, and objectivity and 
interpretation, 

The first six criteria may be briefly described. In length the average article was about 
40-45 double-spaced, typewritten pages, although the variation ranged from one of 20 pages to 
one of 76 pages. Regardless of length, the articles were submitted to the same kind of review 
and, in the case of long articles, particularly scrutinized to decide whether their additional 
length was worthwhile. 

The format of the articles was always the same. The background was followed by sections 
describing the insurgene,, the counterinsurgency, and the outcome and conclusions, with two 


final sections for footnotes and a selected reading list. One problem concerning format cen- 


tered on the fact that insurgency and counterinsurgency activity usually occurred within the 


same (ime phase. This problem was handled in a variety of ways, according tc the needs vf the 
situation, Sometimes the story was told twice, with varving emphasis; sometimes it was pos- 
sible to divide the time period, treating the first phase as mainly an insurgency matter and the 
second phase as mainly a counterinsurgency matter, The most penerst way of handling the 
problem was to diseuss the insurgency in terms of how it operated and the counterinsurgency 

in terms of a dynamic, unfolding situation, Such a treatment had the added advantage of em- 
phasizing the counterinsurgency, the major subject of this study, 

Style of writing is a subject on which much could be written. For the purpose of a study 
such as this, any style--so long as it was clear and informative—was acceptable. In fact, the 
natural variation of literary style between authors was welcome, Every article, however, was 
edited in this office, and this process, mevitably, tended to standardize somewhat the stylistic ‘ 
qualities of the varicus studies, 

Internal documentation and footnoting varied widely between individual studies. Those 
authors who had had personal experience, those who had traveled widely within an area, and 
those who had written previously on the subject tended, on the whole, to document their work to 
a much lesser degree than those whose knowledge came mainly through study. The author's field 
of discipline and his professional background, as well as his personal reaction, also seemed to 
dictate some variation. The minimum standard accepted for this work was that a gencral note 
of sources should be given for each section, So that the reader would have a clear idea where 
the facts were derived and where he might go io check them, On the other hand, foctnoting could 
pecome a hindrance by its overuse; in general, sources were grouped and incorporated into a 
Single footnote at the end of a paragraph, 

Consistency, meaning the lack of internal contradiciion within a study, was carefully 
checked in the review precess. Sometimes apparent discrepancies were merely ambiguities in 
phrasing. Cases of apparent inicrnal discrepancy were usually reviewed with the author. When 
this was not possible, the matter was submitted to further research: The originally cited 
sources were checked to be sure they had not been misinterpreted, and additional sources were 
used for corroboration. It would be imprudent to hope that all internal inconsistency has bcen 
removed from the studies, but a strenuous effort was made to avoid its occurrence. 

Emphasis on military matters was an objective of the study, but not at the expense of 
reality or clarity. If, for example, the situation was primarily dependent on political 5 
maneuverings and military means were used mainly to obtain political advantage, it would have 
been unrealistic to pretend otherwise und iess than clear to hive written a study on the military 
measures without explaining their relaticnship to the total situation, Although this project was 
primarily concerued with the military response, this obviously never occurred alone and in a 
vacuum, It “as hoped, rather, that military measures could be emphasized without unduly 


elevating their importance. One of the objectives of the study was to try to show the intertace 
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between militury and non-military counterineurgency and how the one might enhance or detract 
from the value of the other, 

With the criterion of emphasis, which lay somewhere in between those that could be rather 
easily measured and those that could not, the quality review process shifted to consideration uf 
some remarkably cphemeral criteria, 

The matter of comprchensiveness and perspective, for example, involved more a point of 
view than concrete fact and covered a wide range of questions. For example, was an omitted 
detail so important that it should have been included? And in whose view? Did the study pre- 
sent a good overall assessment of the general situation and of the role cf the various counterin- 
surgency measures? Had enough time elapsed to allow careful and unbiased consideration of 
the case? Obviously, many of the cases in this study had occurred recently, and some, notahly 
South Viet-Nam, were still ongoing. The passage of time may afford many different views of 
what constitites comprehensiveness, not only in this case but in many others, Yet the project 
must be finished, its undertaking was a reflection of the need for information on internal con- 
flict, particularly on counterinsurgency, the problem of today and now, The present study must 
therefore accept these inexorably imposed limitations and hope that time will not invalidate the 
views of today. 

The issues raised by the question of comprehensiveness and perspective led directly into the 
related matters of simplification and complexity. Every contributor to this project faced a 
major problem in that it was necessary to present and explain diffuse, many-sided, and complen 
matters in a few pages without introducing a hopeless confusion or resorting to a false simplism. 

Although the space limitation implied a need for some simplification of treatment, it was the 


aim to accomplish this objective through literary devices and to present difficult igsuea in a 
simple-to-understand, but not simplistic form. It was, in every case, considered undesirable 
to avoid complexity simply because it was complex, 

The matter of controversy and consensus r. ferred to those situations in which there were 
differences of opinion among experts concerning some phase of or judgment concerning a 
counterinsurgency sitiation, Some consideration of these points has already been discussed, 

It was the position of those monitoring this study that, in situations where disagreement existed 
among experts, sufficient time generally did not exist to resolve the problem—-if indeed the 
necessary data were available or the nature of the problem was such ag to lend itself to reaolu- 
tion, Those controversies raged strongest, of course, where neither side could prove its 
point beyond dispute, It was, however, considered desirable that the fact of disagreement 
between experts be explained and that the position of the author, if he took onc, be stated in the 
outcome and conclusions section, where it would be seen as clearly his own position, 


The final criterion by which the studies were individually judged in the quality review 


process was objectivity. Yet this criterion defied definition and presented a major philosophical 
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problem, a matter of some epistemological speculation. By what standard was a given thing or 


idea or conclusion "objective"? On a more pragmatic basis, in such studies as these it was 
possible that, even where personal judgment was not given, the reader's perception of the case 
might be determined by the manner in which evidence was marshaled and presented. Again, 
given the best will in the world to be “objective, what researcher could be truly so? He 
remained, as do we all, bound by his innate view of life, his cultural background, his psycno- 
Jogicul heritage, his intellectual abilities. He was also caught in time, bound to some unknown 
extent by the perceptions of his era. In this dilemma, one may only lay claim tu good will. To 
the knowledge of the project monitors, no one used these articles as a forum for polemics, and 


certainly unlabeled bias was not Knowingly left in any study. Thus one may hope that the studies - 


have attained some acceptable degree of objectivity as measured from the vantage point of the 
future, 
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